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CHAPTER L 

H the year of our Lord one thou- 
)£^aud tour hundred and thirty* 
sf yen, the famous city of Paris 
presented the spectacle of a rcfyel 
entry far mote interesting than 
the usual ponip of kings. For fifteen years 
bei^re, ii stranger had sat on the throne of 
lYance. For fifteen yeiirs, the foot of an 
Etiglish monarch had been on the neck of the 
French people 5 and Henry V. with the usual 
insolence of a conqueror, instead of humouring the writb. 
ings of his prostrate enemy, had only trodden we fiercer at 
every thrde. But the spirit of the Nation was now fairly 
re-awaken^. Heaven itself had fought on her side, and 
by signs, and portents, and miracles, rendered holy the 
cause of Liberty. The apostle and martyr of the new 
revolution was not a warrior, but a woman ; not the scion 
dT royalty-, but a peasant drl. The mission of this illus- 
trious "Vimn was now fmfilled; the French j^ple had 
risen up like a strong man from slumber; their enemies 
had been swept out of the metropolis; and, on the daj on 
which our narrative commences, their wandering Prmce^ 
crowned with the diadem of his ancestors, was about to 
^iter in triumph the gates of Paris. 

Among the vast multitudes that rolled like a torrent 
through the streets, there was a single individual who, 
although in some slight measure c<mnected with the busi* 
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ness of tke scene, appeared like ourselves to be notl^ 
more than an idle spectator. This was a young Soottiim 
knight, who belonged to a party which had been sent 
forward to announce the coming of the king, but who 
had now, with the curiosity of a stranger, and the loVe 
of foreign sights inherent in his nation, sallied forth 
alone to engulph himself in the crowd. He had lately 
fought in the breaches of Montereau against his ancestral 
enemies, the English; and a little earlier had pranced 
through the city of Tours, in the train of the princess 
Margaret of Scotland, who had gone thither to wed the 
boy-dauphin: but never before had he beheld, or even- 
imagined, so much splendour and confusion on so vast 
a scale. 

As he elbowed his way from the island called the Cil$, 
which formed the central portion (rf Paris, towards ttie 
wilderness of houses and palaces on the right bank of 
the river, he paused in astonishment on gaining tiie 
middle of the bridge — ^it was the Pont-aux-Changeurs — 
to look round upon the scene. Behind hhn, fi^er his 
eye had traversed the Cit^, the visilde hooaon wte 
formed by the thousand daak too& of the Univcnby; 
and before, at the end of the bridge, Ms passage fleemed 
to be barred by the stem towers of the Ohatelet, jiU 
though surmounting and surrounding these, the tvmts of 
almost innumerable palaecs attracted, irresistiblpr, the eu- 
riosity. On either side the view was shut m by the 
ranges of shops and houses whidi lined the bridge like a 
parapet; and if sometimes an opening afforded a peq) 
beyond, another bridge loaded in like manner was seen 
at a few hundred paces distance. 

The first thougnt of the stranser was of the enormous 
number of human bein^ which this densely packed mass 
of dwellings must contain. 

"In God's name, Messire," said he to a passer-by, 
"how many may there be of you here?*' 

"The first city in Europe," replied the bou)*geoBS, 
pompously, "reckons witihin her walls three hundred 
tJiousand souls." The Scot stared in astonishment. 

" H^en, by our Lady's might," said he, " there are 
enough of you to eat up all Perth at one meal t— that is, 
if we would let you." 

" I doubt," rejoined .the citizen, •< whether the capital 
of Scotland could afibrd us even a single meal ; else why 
do so many hungrv mouths cross the ocean almotrt; daily to 
eat and drmk at the cost of France r 
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^'.Beeaiue they ure bidden," rq>Ued the Soot, knrerin^ 
his vcMCie and compressing his lips like a inaii who would 
not lose. his temper. ''If France could fight her own 
baittle» there would be no need of our Scottish speara. 
Bttti awBjt you are only a peddling churl for all your 
^nbooidercMl doublet; and to-morrow I shall see you in 
thfe d^ths of some dudcy warehouse haggling for dehiers 
in a dreas of serge and leather]" 

<!l am an echevin of the town!" cried the inisulted 
dignitary. 

" Were you the prevot himself, I gay. you are only a 
peddlii^ dmpir* 

.«« Meters, will you hear this?" said .the echei-in, turn- 
ing to the crowd, some of whom had stopped to listen to 
the' dialogue^ "do you see my badge? Be tiiere none 
heare who.ibllow. the. banner of Saint Luce?" But most 
oi thbae wkmi he addressed walked away out of the xiofWf 
and not a few of the others laughed outrisht. As for the 
Scot, whom the name of the banner had informed that 
his anta|pmist was a member of the oonfrerie of tailors, he 
tamed mdignantly away; and the inhospitable echevio^ 
aitersately appeafing to the paaser»-by, and tugging at 
las xamWng vword, was aooa left behind. 

31k joang knight panmed las way, nUJier less dispoied 
to admre tiflui before this adveotwe. The C^iatelet. 
hawenr, tfafoogh.the arc^-way of which he passed, 
although, no longer the Boman tower of Julian the apos- 
tate^ appeared to him to be a fortress of incomparable 
beauty as well as strength ; and the immense line of the 
Bue Samt Denis beyond, although he had heard that the 
Bue Saint Martin was still wealthier, seemed to contain 
in, its countless shops and wai'ehouses the riches <^ a 
whole kingdom. But every thijig^ on this day had an 
aspect peculiar to the occasion. The street was hung in 
it^ whole length with canopies of rich cloth and carpetmg, 
and here and there stages were erected for the perform- 
ance of music, shows, and mysteries. The members of 
Ihe.difierent confreries of trades were seen hurrying along 
to their rendezvous, gozgeously dressed, and bearing the 
banners of their patron-rsaints ; while jostling these, suc« 
ceflsive groups of minstrels, jugglers, players, and above 
all, devils hoofed and homed, elbowed their way to their 
various posts. 

Nor wer^ the women wanting in the spectacle. The 
caps .alone of the ladies, made in the form of a su^ar-loaf, 
half an eU high, from the peak of which a white veil 
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flowed ferdi, Imd descended to the feet, wotild hftTe made 
them sufficiently remarkable ; but the e^ect of this portion 
of the dress was heightened by the fantastic richness of 
ihe rest. They wore no longer indeed the arms of theit 
husbands emblazoned on their gowns; nor did their gar- 
ments, like those of their ^reat-grandmothers, in Ihe 
fashion of the open tunics of the Spartan girls, display 
their naked sides : but gold and silver, satin and TelTe^ 
combined to Punish figures calculated to adorn the festi- 
val of the gayest prince in Christendom. 

Among the vast crowd of strange figures and costumes, 
the knight was surprised to find none belonging to the 
Hebrew nation. He did not know, or had forgotten, that, 
although still spreading its branches in other parts of 
Europe, the tree of Judah was not o^ cut down in 
France, but rooted up out of the sdl. The Jews, in fact, 
had been banished so strictly from this most Christian 
kingdom, by an edict of the last prince, that if one of 
them had been found to-day among that multitude of his 
fellow-creatures, he would in all probability have been 
burnt alive. 

But, mingling with the peculiarities of the day, the 
common business of life went on as usual; and the 
stranger was almost stunned with the thousand discordant 
noises of a Parisian morning. Everv article in daily use, 
fitmi a roasted eoose to a tiulow-candle, had its crier ; and 
every crier vied witii his neighbours as to who should bawl 
the loudest. The conmdssioners of the baths were flying 
about informing the public that their water was hot, said, 
looking eagerly in the face of the passer-by, shouted, 
"Make haste! make haste!" "Hid venders of wine 
were clamorously inviting the crowd to taste; the res- 
taurateiirs temptmg the appetite with a catalogue of their 
meats; and in the midst of all, some men in black issuing 
from the houses or the cross streets, ringing a moumfm 
bell, called upon all who heard them to pray for the souls 
of the dead. 

The number of beggars, especially, was so great, and 
their endless litanies so loud, that they might almost be 
said to give the prevailing character to the scene. Besides 
the common poor who go to and fro upon the earth to this 
day with artificial wounds and stories of imaginary dis- 
tress, there were shoals of vagabonds calling themselves 
Bohemians, distinguished from the rest by their shorn 
heads — so despoiled by the mandate of government. A 
still greater number of bald crowns belonged to the variooB 
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ordtfs «f meiidieani monks; and these were fiffdier dis- 
tmgnished by the chin as wdl as the scalp bemg destitute 
of hair. Ijbe most remarkable of tins class were the 
Jacobins, a colony of Dominicans, so called from offidating 
in 1^ chapel of St. Jacques. One of these flogged St. 
Ix>uis to his heart's content in the quality of his confessor; 
another assassinated Henri m. ; and another canonized 
the assassin: but notwithstanding this illustrious fortune, 
the^ all b^^ed in the streets of Paris. Then came the cor- 
debers; so celebrated for their dissolute manners; and 
then the Grands Augustins, the Celestines, the Carthu- 
sians; while, jostled by these bold and libertine monks, 
some bands of Beguines and Soeurs Sachettes, raised here 
and there their shrill voices among the crowd. 

All these, however, were beggars by profession, and 
excited therefore but little of the knight's pity, although 
they drew soihe small coins firom his pocket; but it was 
wim a start of surprise and concern that he saw, mingling 
with the clamorous crowd, and crying like the others for 
bread, some students of the university habited in their 
black gowns and cowls. This common spectacle appeared 
extraOTdinary to him; for the university was associated in 
his mind only with ideas of power, and grandeur, and the 
most prodi^ous audacity. But this was the university as 
a body ; this was the rector, the advocates, the regents of 
the colleges; he had now to learn how happily the students 
united to their clerical character that of the rufBan and 
the mendicant. The spirits of the Scot were depressed, 
as he thought how many high-minded chivalrous adven- 
turers had left and were still leaving his own country, to 
pursue the path of honour and fortune at this famous 
seminary ; and in particular a cloud settled upon his brow 
as he speculated upon the £Eite of an early friend, whom it 
was to be his business that evening to seek out in the city 
of colleges on the left bank of the river. 

On approaching the end of the street, which was ter- 
niinated by the gate of St. Denis, on the same spot which 
it occupies to-day, the crowd became so dense that some- 
time|S a halt of several minutes at a time took place in the 
moving mass. On such occasions the principal confusicm 
was occasioned by the valets, who enjoyed the reputation 
of being, next to the students, the greatest blackguards in 
Paris. So obnoxious, in fact, had they become to the 
authorities, that those who were out of place were forced 
to quit the city instantly, if they could not find some re- 
spectable person to become responsible for their condttct. 
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Their costume was as various as that of their descendiints 
of the present day; but many wore only a single sleeve of 
their master's livery. On the present occasion their de- 
linquencies were confined to certain manual iokes played 
upon the lower class of women, and some less innocent 
conversations which they held with the speaking birds, hung 
out almost at every window. And m these household 
favourites of the Parisians of the age, it must be said, they 
met with their match. Leading the public life they did, 
in which they were exposed to every sort of society, the 
natural morality of the birds was so far lost that they had 
become fluent in every term of insult and indecency; and 
thunders of laughter were elicited among the crowd by the 
aptness of their repartees. 

When the Scottish knight at length reached the gate of 
St. Denis, a scene took place which formed a strange pre- 
lude to the approaching ceremony. In those days the 
English were not the only ravagers of France. Famine, 
OS usual, had followed the steps of protracted war ; and 
troops of starved wolves, ttnable to live in their forests, 
came prowling not only to the gates but in the very streets 
of Paris. Women as well as children, if we may bdieve 
contemporary authors, were in some' instances kill^ by 
these hungry and feroolous beasts ; and not a few of the 
'more daring citizens went forth to oombat the destroyer, 
in the same chivalrous spirit which inspired the heroes of 
the romaaeefs in their duels with giants and dragons. 

At this moment a slain wolf oi extraordinary size was 
brought in as a trophy by a party of these adventurers ; 
and when the cortege reached the gate, in order to give 
greater effect to the exhibition, the tremendous brute was 
raiaed iipon his legs, with his dead eyes aiid dripping jaws 
directed towards 3ie street. The spectacle was naued by 
the rabble with a universal shout ; but the noise died away 
with unusual suddenness. It seemed as if the show had 
been taken as an evil augury * and this strange avant-courier 
of a monarch was ordered to make his entrance by another 
avenue. The wolf-hunters, however, were now anxious to 
become the spectators of a new and more splendid pageant ; 
and the gaunt carcase was thrown down by the way-side, 
to remain till the living hero of the day nad passed by. 
The incident was called to mind soon after, when the bur- 
dens which the necessities of Charles VII. compelled him 
to impose, were characterized by the selfishness of the 
Parisians, not as the demands of a lawful king but the rar 
vages of a wolf. 
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The whoLe of the space at the porte St. Denis was taken 
up by the authorities of the city, lining each side of the 
way, with those in the middle appointed to receive the 
king. Above the gate was hung a shield, with the repre- 
sentation of France supported by three angels, and the 
following inscription : — 

Tres excellent roy et seigneur. 
Lea manims de votre dti 
Vons regoluent en tout honneur, 
£t en tres gruide humilite. 

The ground was kept by tho arbalatriers and the archere 
of the town arrayed in coats of aiins ; which, being of the 

livery colours of the city, red and blue, gave them the 
appearance of wearing a uniform, although this iraprove- 
ment in the dress, of soldiers is of much more modem in- 
troduction. 

The approaching corteoje, which had been some time in 
si^ht, at length gradually reached the ground ; and file 
after file, as thejr arrived, took up their position on either 
side of the way till King Charles himself was seen through 
the long vista, approaching, slowly and majestically, seated 
on a white horse-r-the emblem of ro^-alty. At this sight 
the breath of the vast multitude, hithierto pent up as it 
were by curiosity and expectation, found simultaneous ut- 
terance, and the cry of "Noel! Noell" burst from evciy 
lip. The expression is a contraction of JSmanuel,** Lord 
be with us V* and was used at that time as a cry of joy by 

. the French people, instead of " Vive Ic Roi !" It was echoed 
from mouth to mouth, from street to street. The women and 
children in the most distant quarters of the metropolis gave 
back the sound ; the sick and the dying put aside their cur- 
tains, to ga?e. towards the window and swell the shout with 
their feeble voices ; the clock-towers of evei y c hurch in 
the city gave forth at the signal the joyful peal ; and even 
the great beU of the palace, whose hammer stirred only on 
extraordinary occasions, rang out "Noell Noel!" 

On the approach of the king, the prevot of "the mer- 
chants — :for the prevot of Paris was a royal and not a 

. municipal ofiicer — ^presented the keys of the city ; while a 
<?anopy of violet-coloured velvet was held by the echevins 
(answering in some respects to our aldermen), over the 
royal head. The city dignitaries then marshalled the way 
of their master into his metropolis. 

The prevot of Paris was attended by his sergeants on 
foot in great numbers, each wearing a green and red hood ; 
and after these came a long line of notaries, .prociireurs. 
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oommiadoaen, adrocates, and connseUors, followed hy the 
lieutenant and guard of the goyemor, or, as he was termed 
in the grandiloquence of the age, the kif^ of the Chatelet. 

After this civic cortege there followed one of a more ex- 
traordinary nature, or at least one that few would have 
looked for in the triumphant march of a king. It con- 
sisted of Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice, Pludence, Cour- 
age, and Temperance, all on horseback, and all sumptu- 
ously dressed m character. Together with these, however, 
perhaps to redeem in some measure the inconsistence, the 
. Seven Deadly Sins came plunging on in terrible array. 
Treading on the heels of the latter, the gentlemen of the 
Parliament and Bequests then made their appearance at- 
tired in red robes ; and after them a body of eight hun- 
dred archers led on by the Count d'Angouleme, a Prince 
of the blood of the house of Orleans. 

Montjoye, king of arms, came next ; a grave'and august 
personage, shrouded in an immense robe of violet-coloured 
velvet, studded all over with golden fleurs-de-lys and large 
pearls. After himrode the Grand Esquire, carrying the royal 
helmet, which was closed with a double fleur-de-lys of 
gold. So sumptuously were this personage and his horse 
arrayed, that he might have been mistaken for the hero of 
the scene himself ; but following next in order appeared 
the white steed, which, in the processions of that age, de- 
noted the royal rank of the rider. This superb animal 
was clothed with velvet housings of celestial blue, planted 
with golden fleur-de-lys, and trailing to the ground. Hia 
forehead was covered with a plate of polished steel, and 
surmounted by a magnificent plume of ostrich feathers. 

Nor was the rider unworthy of the steed. Whatever 
may have been the defects of Charles's person, none were 
visible on the present occasion. The dispropjortionate short- 
ness of his less, which caused him, it is said, to introduce 
the fashion of long garments, was now hidden by his dress ; 
and his lofty and soldier-like bearing, at a moment like this, 
so full of pride and triumph, partook no doubt still more 
than usual of a graceful haughtiness. Clothed in gilded 
armour, with a rich coat of arms over the cuirass, and shak- 
ing to the motion of his steed a cord of glittering gems, 
wmch hung upon his hat, onward pranced the hero of the 
day, bowing and smiling to the enthusiastic greetings of his 
people, and looking "every inch a king." 

After the principal personage had passed by, the interesj^ 
of the Scottidi stranger seem^ to increase rather than di- 
miBialij and be gaz^«t the next in order with an earnest 
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and critical eye. This was a jaang lad of fourteea, armed, 
dressed, and moimted in all respects like Charles himself. 
It was the dauphin, the husband of the Princess of Scot- 
land ; of that beautiful* amiable, sensitive little eirl of eleven 
years* whom the knight had assisted in transplanting horn 
her native home at so early an age. The spectator sighed and 
shook his head as he had often done before, on perusing the 
features of the boy ; and the gloom that settled on his brow 
told how deeply he re^tted that the royfd Scot had not 
matdied his daughter m her own country. 

The knight foUowed the young dauphin with his eye, till 
the pages of both ki^ and prince, coming closely after, in- 
tercepted his view, llie Bastard of Orleans then a{^)eajred, 
armed from head to heel, and both himself and horse blasE- 
ing with jewels. This splendid warrior led on the " bat- 
tle" of the ^ng, consisting of a thousand lances, all armed 
to the teeth, both man and horse. The long array was 
closed by an Esquire of the Stable, bearing a vermilion 
lance spangled with gold stars, at the head (^ which there 
hung a standard of red silk with ornaments like those of 
the staff surrounding a portrait of St. Michel. After him 
there rolled an immense multitude of lords, knishts, and 
bourgeois, with the peasantry, as it seemed, of me whole 
provmce ; all dressed to the extent of their means, and in 
the fashion of their degree. 

The official part of the procession having now passed, 
the young knight pushed lustily on after the principal 
persoxiages ; but not before examining, with a glance of 
curiosity, the appearance and costume of the various 
classes ck the people before him. The profusion of gold 
and silver in the dress surprised him much, and the hoods 
of black or red doth worn by the high bourgeois did not ap- 
pear to his judgment to be far inferior in richness to the 
silk and velvet of the nobility. Short coats, although 
disliked by the king, were worn by many of his subjects, 
and were embroidered with silk, and often with pearls, 
both before and behind. The longer dresses were gene- 
rally o^two colours, called robes mi-parties, and produced 
ia tibe eyes of the knight an odd and &ntastic effect. The 
countrymen were usually dressed in brown coats and 
breeches, with gaiters bound with iron, and slouching hats 
einuunented wim a leaden medal o£ the Virgin. 

Our adventurer, who endured a squeeze with incompar-k 
able patience, speedily found himself once more within 
view of t&e persons wno were supposed to form the most 
intorestiiig portion of the prooession. He raaebod thd 
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fi>untaiii of the Ponceau, which he fouad suvmounted by a. 
hrge vessel, covered with a fleur-de-lys sjjouting from its 
three points, pro bono publico, hypocras, wine, and water. 
Two dolphins (in compliment, no doubt, to their brother 
Louih) were swimming in the well — at least, so saith the 
** Ceremonial de France.** A triumphal arch was then 
parsed through, painted of an azure colour, and sprinkled 
with the ever-recurring flenr-de-lys. An image of Saint 
John the Baptist, pointmg to an Agnus Dei, (^mcd the 
summit, with a ohoir of good fat angels, of the confr<^rie of 
Saint Julien, Happing their wingfi,4Uid playing their fiddles 
with all their might. 

At the hospital of the Holy Trinite, the patent theatre 
of Paris, a stage was erected, on which the mysl;er}- of the 
paceion was performed in pantomime ; the recollection of 
which, however, was almost immediately effaced by other 
stages, and other pantomimes, which presented themselves 
as the procession advanced. When the Chatelet was at 
length gained, a great rock had grown out of the Place 
before it, on which a number of shepherds, tending their 
sheep, were in the act of ix>ceiving the news of the nativity, 
and singing Gloria in excelsis. At the bottom of tlic 
rock reclii^ three personages, whose costumes unfortu- 
nately have escaped our research; but their names were, 
the Law of Grace, the Written Law, and the Law of 
Nature. Tlie Scottish knight, however, was more ediiied 
by a spectacle opposite the Bouchericd, which r^resentcd 
Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell, with Saint Michel weigh, 
ing souls in a balance. I 

At the bridge. Saint Margaret and a dragon were the I 

gate-keepei« (in honour, perhaps, of poor little Margaret of 
Scotland, and the hcrcaucr Louis XI.) ; while the baptism 
of our Saviour by Saint John was goin^ on. Uut afier en- 
tering the Cite from the broad avenue of Saint Denis, the 
spectators could hardly move with the processioa through the i 

narrow streets; and by the time the king had reached < 

Notre-Dame, our knia^ht conld see little more than a multi* 
tude of black hoods, interspersed with mitres andxhaven 
crowns. The proprietors of these articles were the Ruler ' 

of the University, the archbifhop, bishops, abbots, monks, I 

regents of colleges, monitors, sub-monitors, and students. I 

Ilere Charles took tlie customary oath between the hands i 

of the bbhop of Paris, to maintain the privileges of the | 

chapter, and was then permitted to enter the church. This j 

majestic edifice, where you see at letust the memory of old | 

Roman aad Lombajrd taste throng its Crotluc romajii$icism» 
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•was illaminated by thousands bf tapers, althoi^h it was still 
daylight. Tlie glimpse which the indetatigable Soot was 
able to catdi of me interior, showed him throe arcades run- 
ning up the naye, all thickly planted with tapers, and ter- 
minating nobly with the majestic forms of the maet«r altar. 
The treasury of the church was opened on this occasion, and 
numberless relics presented to the e^es of the people, holy 
enough to redeem a soul from sm by the yery sight. 
Among them was the identical crown of thorns purchased 
by Samt Louis for one hundred and fifly-six thousand nine 
hundred liyres of the money of to-da^ ; and also the scourge 
of iron links wi^ which the same pious monarch loyed to 
chastise himself. 

Afler prayers and thanksgiyings were offered, Te Deum 
was giyen forth by the choir, assisted by thousands of wor- 
shij^rs. The whole atmosphere yibrated with the lofty 
music. As the sound roUea forth like thunder oyer the 
heads of the yast multitude assembled round the cathedral, 
all sank upon their knees. The neighbouring churches 
joined in the majestic strsun, and those beyond heard and 
repeated it like an echo ; lill tbe same yoice, the same song 
of triumph and adoration arose from every altar in the city, 
and eyery knee in Paris bent to the earth, while eyery 
heart repeated, We praise thee, O Godl The Scottish 
knight, braye and reckless as he was, "daring in loye, and 
dauntless in war" rose up trembling. A tail, black, eiaiH' 
ter-looking object, elevated near the church, met his eye at 
the moment, and divided his feelings between the terrors of 
heaven and earth. It was a gallows, denoting the right of 
"haute justice" exercised by the bishop. 

The great business of the day was now almost over, and 
Charles YII. had nothing more to do than to repair to the 
Palace of the Cite, and exercise the duties of hospitality to 
all, indiscriminately, who chose to favour him with their 
company. The street leading to this ancient edifice, famous 
long be&re Paris became a metropolis, was narrow and tor- 
tuous, croTuJed with shops, and in every way unlike the 
avenue to a royal dwelling. Kor was the aspect of the 
Palace itself a great improvement to the picture. Two 
sombre and narrow gates admitted the now disordered pro- 
cession into the Cour du Mai, where the space was too small 
oomparatively to afford any definite idea of the immense 
pile of buildings in front. Two outside staircases conducted 
to a great door, which seemed the principal mark of the 
strug^ing and panting multitude; and our knight, attacked 
at once* by curiosity, and a most savoury and generous 
(6) 
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dinner-smell, allowed himself without reluctance to be 
carried on by the tide. 

If disappomted outside, all in the interior was enchant- 
ment. The hall into which he entered was so vast and so 
lofty that it seemed only fit for the dwelling of giants. It 
was paved with white and black marble ; and the roof, en- 
tirely of wood, was elaborately carved, and supported by 
wooden pillars of azure and gold. All round the walls were 
seen the statues of the French kings, with the hands raised, 
if the reign had been fortunate, but hanging disconsolately 
by their sides, if otherwise. At the further end was a pro- 
digious table of marble, occupying almost the whole breadth 
of the hall, and so large, indeed, that it was sometimes 
used as a stage for the performance of farces and mysteries. 
At this table were seated the king and princes of the 
blood; while humbler boards, disposed throughout the 
room, received the other dignitaries, care having been 
taken to provide separate accommodation for the Town and 
University. Immense as was the company, the repast was 
brought up from the kitchens underneath, with far less con- 
fusion than might have been expected ; for here evep^thing 
was on so vast a scale, that the stairs of communication, 
which were two in number, were broad enough to allow tlie 
whole army of cooks to march up side by side at one 
time. 

When our young knight, who had eaten nothing since the 
morning, had done abundant honour to his royal entertainer, 
and taken more than one hearty draught of wine, which 
was served in proportion, he bethought himself that his 
wanderings for the day were not yet over. Taking advan- 
tage, therefore, of the noise and confusion incidental to a 
popular toast, he got up and made his exit, sincerely pray- 
ing that the king might live long enough to give many more 
such feasts, and that he himself might he one of the 
company. 

On descending into the Cour du Mai, he found that its 
whole area was filled with tables crowded with company, 
many of whom were the very lowest of the populace. Near 
the stairs, however, there were numerous individuals of a 
higher rank, who had found the tables full in the interior ; 
and he listened for a moment as he passed, to a voice which 
seemed to be familiar to his ear. 

** I tell you, masters," said the speaker, " it was nothing 
to this ; the English hogs like eating too well themselves to 
give generously to another. Heniy V. deserved to lose the 
first city in Europe, were it only for his hungry feast, 
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Wby, rd as lief dine with a beggar under a hedge, as sit 
Lere, and eat the cold scraps of a king, with hardly a cup 
o£ wine to wash them down 1 The very poor of the Hotel 
Dieu cried shame of it. Down with the English I say I.. 
Come, my masters, pledge me to this toast, 'Down with 
Ihe English, and up with the banner of St. Luccl'** 

" Bravo, my friend,*' cried the Scot, as he passed by, 
"Down with the English, and up with the banner of St. 
Luce!" 

" Wliat! is it thou? Hast thou eaten, ha? Hast filled 
thy belly ? Art satisfied?" 

** Abundantly." 

** And wilt thou still talk of Perth in the same day with 
Paris?" 

" Never, never," answered the knight, who was now in 
excellent humour. 

" Sit down, then, in God's name," said the mollified eche- 
vin, "sit down; here is more to eat, and wine without 
stint." 

** Another time, friend echcvin, although a Scot, I would 
not eat ]rou up at one meal!" And in the midst of the 
laugh wluch this little sally occasioned, he made his esca|X2 
from the house of feasting. 



CHAPTER II. 

The streets were still crowded ; and the stranger, calculating 
that tlic students would not betake themselves to their co£ 
leges for some time yet, amused himself with wandering 
about the precincts of the palace of Notre Dame. The 
Sainte Chapelle more particularly attracted his attention, 
the relics of which collected by St. Louis alone cost more 
than a hundred thousand livres toumois. But this price 
will not be thought extravagant, if it is recollected that 
among the valuables there was not only a piece of the true 
cross, but a portion of the identical iron which pierced the 
side of Christ. 

Around the cathedral, there were grouped so many 
churches that one might have imagined himself, on such a 
spot, to be altogether free from the intrusion of sin ; but 
besides the gallows of the bishop, which spoke eloquently of 
crime and suffering, there were other objects calculated to 
drag the thoughts of the passer-by from heaven to earth. 
In passing through a certain street, the knight was eccosted 
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by females, whose sliameM trade was eyident b^ thefar want 
of the customary hood, denied to them by statute. This 
place, existing from time immemorial in the holy ground of 
•the Cite, was called the Val d* Amour; and the iiSiabitants 
formed a female con&^rie with St. Magdalen for patroness, 
whose fete they celebrated with religious festivities. But 
not only was the Venus Vaga thus converted to Christianity, 
but the repentant members of the sisterhood were received 
as nuns under the name of the Filles Dieu ; and the knight 
had seen distributed, during the procession, at the door of 
their convent in the Rue St. Denis, a silver goblet-jfixU of 
wine to all who passed by and chose to drink. 

As the evening closed m, the tumult of the streets begaij 
to die away; and the noise of the waters of the Seine, as 
they boiled and whirled among the wheels of the Pont-aux- 
Meuniers, rose above the lessened din, and seemed 

Impoal&f ailflboe irttfa a stiUj soimd. 

Even without in<^uinng, the stranger easily found his way 
to the bridge which led to the University, by the crowd of 
black figures bending thither, from all quarters, their some* 
times unsteady steps. 

When at length he had reached the left bank of the river, 
he found himself in altogether another town, differing from 
the one he had left in every characteristic, both moral and 
physical. Few shops, few merchants, few tradesmen were 
to be seen — few even of the onmi-coloured nondescripts who 
belong, one knows not how, to a city. But instead, there 
was a population of black figures, black cloaks, black cowls, 
and a mass of black houses, more resembling public build- 
ings than private dwellings. Yet, on nearer inspection, the 
same inequalities were observable which are seen in every 
large collection of human habitations. Some of the houses 
were old, some new, some mean, some majestic: and their 
occupiers, in the same way, exhibited in tne outward man, 
all the varieties of sublunary fortune. 

The knight, in inquiring his way, addressed himself like 
a prudent stranger to the more respectable class of the 
passers-by — ^to those whose substanti^-looking tabards, worn 
over their college dress, showed that they were at least 
graduates of the university ; but after some time he found 
himself involved in a labyrinth of mean and narrow streets, 
where^ the appearance and manners of the inhabitants were 
but little calculated to inspire confidence. Groups of 
studenjis rolled along, quarrelling and fighting as they went ; 
screams mingled with laughter were heanl from every 
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inan cadflels, made the stranger t^t last bethinl himself, 
whether he had not made some odd mistake — ^whether he 
was in reaiitj trarersii^ the Jerusalem of science, the hoty 
cityof priests and schouurg? 

While hesitating for a moment as this idea occurred Iq 
him, he was suddenly and violentlj' pushed by a part]^ qf 
students, who appeared to have been skulking behind hmi } 
and the Soot, notwithstanding his good humour, instantly 
eoUared the nearest offender, 'thia, ot course, produced a 
rcii^, which seemed to be all that the black gowns wanted; 
and in an instant, tlpree or four cudgels were whistling 
about his head at the same time. Still he did not draw his 
sword, for the weapon in its sheath was hard and hearv 
enough ahnost to make up for the odds against him j while 
the £ftuberk beneath his coat of arms defended his t)ody 
from serious iiyury. In other respects, however, he was 
not more than upon a par with the enemy. His coat waa 
merely an ornamental garment, emblazoned with the arms 
«f his fiunily ; his immense spurs, made in the fashion of the 
age, as large as a man's hand, somewhat impeded his pedes- 
trian motions ; and on his head he wore only the common 
pcnnted cap (» the time, protected fitmi spirits rather thfm 
men by a sprig of the holy rowan-tree, or mouiitain-ash. 

But his fbri)earance, attributed in all prebabilitv to i^ 
dread of the University — ^which learned body woula have 
hunff, without mercy, a more distinguished man for shedding 
the blood of* a scholar in any (quarrel — ^only increased the 
violence of his assailants. While wondering whether this 
was anything more than an ebullition of the blackguardism 
of the most turbulent youth in Europe, his doubts were at 
once dissipated hy an exclamation wmch mingled with the 
shouts and yells accompanving the attacks 

*'*Down with the false Scotf"^ cried one of the student jj 
and the you^g kni^ht^ perceiving at once that he was m 
danger of assassination, stood no longer upon ceremony, but 
drew his sword. His enemies were, no ooubt, some of the 
En^flish who had been permitted, out of respect to the 
University, to remain at their collies ; and such were the 
feelings wtuch existed at that time between the two nations, 
that the energies of the Scot were now still more roused by 
national hate than by the instinct of self-preservation. 

Bis new poaition, however, was only csdculated to accele- 
rate his fate; for at the same time three of the students 
threw down their cudgeb, and drew a short two-edgea 
sword, concealed under th^ gowns; and which, strapge as 
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it may seem under such circumstances, they had probably 
been prevented from using before, by certain feelings of 
honour. At the sight of this weapon, forbidden to their 
order, our adventurer perceived that the case was now 
become very serious indeed; and having an excessive re- 
>ugnance to the idea of being thus put to death in a comer, 
le began to shout lustily for help, and at the same time to 
help himself with redoubled energy. 

" Shame upon you, ye pock-puddings!" cried a voice at 
this juncture, from a window above their head, " to fall like 
a pack of hounds upon a single man! Who is it ye are 
slaughtering now ? One of yourselves, I trust, " — ^for by this 
time the daylight was almost entirely gone, and the speaker, 
who had been attracted to the window by the shouts, could 
not at first distinguish colours. 

*' It is a knight, ye false loons I" continued he, in a tone 
of greater interest, as he bent out of the window, "a belted 
knight! — and, holy saints! a Scot — and his cognizance — O 
Christ!** At these words the speaker suddenly disappeared 
from the window, but the next moment his voice was heard 
sounding like distant thunder through the house. 

••Bai3dy, Nigel, Andrew,*' shouted he, "clubs, ye 
villains! hurry for your lives! What ho, to the rescue! It 
is a kindly Scot, and a Douglas to boot — Saint Bride for 
the Bleedms Heart!'* and wi9i this cry he darted out of the 
doorway, followed by three wild uncouth-looking figures, 
who rushed in pell-mell among the students, dealmg right 
and left such sudden and tremendous blows, that each m- 
dividual had floored his man almost before their presence 
was observed bv the belligerents. 

The knight, having now more elbow-roopi, seconded his 
friends so stoutly that blood began to flow in great abun- 
dance; and the tread of a body of horse being heard at 
the same time in the distance, denoting the approach of the 
ni^ht-guard, the English, if English they were, at length 
fairly took to flight. 

"Not a step!" cried the leader of the rescue, as the 
knight was about to follow in pursuit, " not a step for your 
life ! And know, niessire, that however well off you may 
think yourself at this blessed moment, that red puddle which 
you have spilt upon the street, may yet cost you your neck! 
jBut come, these English cut-throats, it must be idlowed, 
have some indistinct notions of propriety after all; they 
will give and take whole skinfuls of broken bones over night, 
but are not the lads, like some other nations I wot of, to go 
groaning and blubbering to the rector in the morning.** 
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. " And yet,** said the kniglit, "notwitbrtandli^ tlie boasted 
rirtues of the English, I am happy that I owe fife and limb 
to my own ooimtr3rmen.** 

'* Spoken like a true Scot V* cried the rescaer : " but come, 
there is no wisdom in standing here in the dark till the 
guard oomenp; and so, messire, yon must just stq> into the 
collie, and let us haye a crack tul the jaw ^ by," 

The stair was in utter darkness, and so rmnous, that the 
nscent took some time. In the meanwhile, the oondnctor 
continued to be the spokesman of the party. 

" Don't be in a hurry," said he, "for m a case like this 
— I should say a stair-case — haste is not the father of speed. 
Ton must know, I am a Douglas myself by the mother^s 
side ; and that is the reason why mj heart warmed to the 
cognizance of the house, when I saw it on your ooat of arms. 
But mind the next step — ^there — hoot I — I should haye said 
the hole where the step was ; but I hcpe you are not much 
hurt. We ooll^ans, you see, are a thought wild at times, 
and besides, the stair is older than our day ; and Banldy 
there, and Nigel, and Andrews, some whiles contrive, God 
knows by what luck they manage it, to get their mouths to 
the wine-flask ; and then they come triumphing home in a 
way that no stone and lime can stand. And now we are 
in the school-room. Cedant anna toge. I always pat my 
stick where it can be found in the dark. Bauldy, my man, 
will you not haye the decency to light the candle? that is, 
if there be any of it left^ if not, we can easily riye a piece 
off this bench and make a fire, which will answer the pur- 
pose as well ; and when the r^ent sees the damage in the 
mominv, it is easy laying it upon the rats.** 

^ Bauldy, however, after much rummaging found a small 
dirty bit of tallow candle, and at length succeeded in light- 
ing it. While this operation was gomg on, the knight who 
had stood for some time in profound silence suddenly grasped 
the arm of his rescuer, and demanded in a voice neither 
very clear nor very steady, "Am I really in what is called 
the Scottish CoU^e ? Speak !" 

"Take off your fingers from my arm then, my man,*' 
replied the scholar; "I can speak without the screws. 
Truly, are you in the Scottish cmlege ; and, although I say 
so who should be silent, there is not a college like it in the 
whole University I** At this moment the light gave a sadden 
flare, and was as instantaneously extinguished by the 
awkwardness of Bauldy. 

*• God be gracious to me I" exclaimed the scholar ; " What 
is this? My heart leaps to my month ; the tears rise into 
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my eyes ; md times, and old places, and old Mends, and old 
bv'-gone dreams come back, as if conjured by a spdll 
Speak I Who are you? But need I ask? Xou are a 
Douglas ; you are — ** 

'* David 1" cried the knight, opening His arms as the flame 
of the candle reappeared. 

" Archibald r* and the two friends fell on one another's 
necks j the one struggling with his tears, and the other, less 
aCquamted with the customs of society, weeping aloud. 

"And ^ou, that I thought were never to nave left home I" 
said David, when they had recovered breath; "more es- 
pecially after the connexion of your name with France had 
ceased, or at least had become nothing more than a name, 
by the death of your chief. Earl Arcfibald, duke of Tou- 
raine 1 Tell me, friend and comrade of my young days, 
and cousin fiv^ times removed — ^tell me, Archibald of the 
Braes, what made you leave ^our father's fireside?" 

"War — woe — ^want," rephed Sir Archibald; "my father 
is dead in a border foray ; my patrimony is eaten up by the 
creditors; and, as a baiUie oi the tailors most truly, but 
most impudently, cast up to me to-day, I have come to 
Prance, that I may continue as heretofore to eat of the 
wheaten bread, and drink of the red wine." 

* * Alas, the day 1" ejaculated his friend ; * * he waa a worthy 
man your father, and my mother's near cousin I It is no 
wonder I did not know you, for you are a head taller, and 
your voice is like a drum. But you bleed, Archibald 1" 

"It is nothing." 

" 1^0 more it is •. and if otherwise, we know nothing here 
of the art of the leech, which Messire Walter of Metz lustly 
casteth into contempt as having only to do with the perishing 
body. It has no part , in our clergy, formerly termed the 
trivium and quadrivium, and whicn consisteth only of tlie 
noble arts and sciences of astronomy, music, geometiy, logic, 
natural philosophy and grammar. When these lads are 
wounded, which happens to them, poor fellows, seven times 
a week — Set down the candle, Bauldy, and don't hold it at 
us as if we were world's wonders ; and wipe your eyes, and 
shut your mouth, my man : he is come, Douglas, of gentle 
kin, and is every inch of him a kindly Scot. And there is 
Nigel, with a headful of fiery hair like a comet, te is a 
cousin not far removed of my own ; and Andrew at his back, 
who counts lineage with the Kerrs of Cessford. Away with 
ye now to bed, sirs. Fye, I heard the bell of the ienitegium, 
or couvre-feu, an hour ago; and besides I have a long crack 
to get over wiUi Sir Ardiibald : for you already know> nay 
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£rieiMia, tliAt;, although on Armfltrong hy name and by 
nature, I have the blood of the Douglases in my yeina." 

The Scottish students, who appeared to be entirely under 
the management of David Armstrong, tookthe hint promptly; 
and, after shaking hands roughly and warmly with Sir 
Archibald, retired to find their way to bed in the dark. 

"And mind me, lads," cried David, bawling after them 
before he shut the door, *' it will hardly be worth while to 
take off your clothes so late ; but ke^ your cudgels within 
arm's length at the least in case at call ; and above all 
tlungs, commend your souls to the care of God and the 
Blessed Yirgin before you dare to close an eyel" 

" Not that I would have vou think, Archibald," continued 
he, after he had fastened the door, " that they are likely to 
forget their prayers, poor lads ; or, in fact, for all my jokes 
upon the stair, that tney are more ebriosi, or, in the vulgar 
speech, given to drink, than most of the other students: but 
enough of this for the present ; you will know them better 
if you remain long in Paris." 

**i have cause to know them already," said Douglas, 
'* and to remember them all my life ; but as for how long I 
shall remain in Paris, or whither I may bend my steps when 
I leave it, or what I am to be about ; these are questions, 
my dear fiiend, that I cannot answer, seeing that I am in 
profound i^orance upon the subject myself." 
. " WeU, i£ that is not sanazmg 1 So near a kinsman, and 
a godson to boot, of the Earl Archibald of Douglas, duke of 
^ouraine, whose soul may heaven assoil 1 Why, I should 
have thought you might have put forth your hand at will 
among the loaves and nshes. But it is the way of the world, 
I suppose. The Earl is dead on the field of battle ; and so 
is his son ; and so are most of the five thousand brave Scots 
they brought over with them ; and the English are fiyiuff 
the country, bewitched even by the ashes of that wonderfiU 
wench Joan | and Charles YII. is the little king of Bourges 
no more, but the master of lordly France. Well J wdl! 
well!" 

"Your thoughts fly too fast, good David, and overshoot 
the mark. I have been received by king Charles with a 
distinction due to the name I bear ; and I have reason to 
believe that my chance at court is far higher than my per- 
sonal deserts. But yet, I know not how it is ; I feel, as it 
.were, unsettled. I — ," and the knight paused, and observed 
that the candle wanted snuffing. 

While Armstrong was performinff this operation, slowly 
and methodically, by taking out we can<fle-end from its 
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socket with one hand, and decapitating the burnt wick with 
the finger and thumb of the other, he threw a keen glance 
of obseryation upon his friend between his half-closed eye- 
lids. His expansive and sagacious brow then be^an to curl 
towards the nose ; he suck^ in his cheeks, and his mouth 
twisted itself awry ; but having subdued these indecorums 
of features usually characterized by a kind of good-tempered 
solemnity, he turned gravely to the knight. 

"Archibald of the Braes," said he, "I was forgetting to 
ask after the health of Margaret Leslie of the Lynhead." 
"Alas, poor girl! she is dead of consumption long ago.'* 
** May her soul find grace I But it was rather the voung 
Agnes of the Holmes who was in my thoughts; she for 
whom you may remember you fought so bitterly with the 
knight of Lochmahow when as yet you were both pages." 

"Agnes of the Holmes," replied Sir Archibald, compo- 
sedly, " is now the wife of the knight of Lochmahow." 

"A-hemI And Mary Elliot? whom in our wild days, 
may the Lord foi^ve us I we used to call the Virgin Mary, 
becajLise of her pride and fierceness to the young men." 
" Tushl her golden hair has turned as red as Nigers." 
" Grod's will be done I I have nothing to say to it." 
At this moment the candle sunk to the bottom of the 
deep socket, whence -it emitted only a fitful glare. The 
apartment was vast, and solidly built ; but time and neglect 
had defaced and injured the massive walls which they could 
not altogether ruin. Some benches seemed to be the only fur- 
niture ; and these were formed of rough planks, which had 
experienced at divers times the fate so recently threatened 
them ; but a dusky object also appeared in the distance, 
which might have been a pulpit, or other seat of honour, 
consecrated to the service of the regent. The fireplace was 
a vast gulf, which contained the dust and litter of the school, 
for au^ht we know from the time of St. Louis ; but the damp 
unwholesome air of the room proclaimed that fuel was not 
considered an object of necessity in the Scottish college. 

When the knight had gazed for some moments at this 
scene by the dying light of the candle, he withdrew his eyes 
to fix thim on the face of his friend. David Armstrong's 
features were all decidedly handsome; but taken collec- 
tively, they formed a portrait more full of what is called 
character than manly beauty. His expansive forehead was 
interser:ted by several small horizontal wrinkles ; his eyes, 
glowing, rather than sparkling with steady light, were set 
deep in his head, and overhung by dark eyebrows, delicately 
pencilled, but somewhat fuller than became his age ; his 
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'tiose, arched, massive, and firmly placed, conveyed an idea 
'of decision and determination ; while liis mouth and chin, 
divested of the beard, expressed a degree of benevolence 
amounting to softness ; and his head was surmounted by a 
small, round, black cap, almost the shape of the skull, from 
the sides and back of which, a mass of dark matted hair fell 
down to his shoulders. His gown, open in front, and be- 
traying every possible mark both of n^lect and strife, dis- 
closed a strong square-built, yet symmetrical figure of the 
middle height ; while the hood, or cowl, falling m absolute 
rags upon his back, threw an air of poverty and desolation 
over a portrait which otherwise would have been only strik- 
ing and picturesque. 

As Sir Archibald looked, the embarrassment which had 
been visible in his manner wore off, and an expression of 
kindness, tinged with pity, took its place. 

"My dear firiend," said he, graspmg the hand of his old 
comrade, "it was to answer all your questions ; to tell you 
all I know ; and to crave the counsel, and, if need be, the 
aid of one who is wise and true as well as brave — ^it was 
for this that I am here to-night. But there is now no time 
for a story like mine ; it is late, and we shall soon be in the 
dark ; and, to say the truth, David, I feel that I ought not 
to speak to you here of any affairs but your own." David's 
eyes followed those of his friend round the room. 

" It is well-sized," said he, "that you must allow; and 
yet not so well cared for as it might be. The truth is, we 
students, as I said before, are a thought wild as it were ; 
and although, in this individual college, owing to the war 
and accidents and desertions, our whole number at the pre- 
sent blessed moment amounts to no more than four ; yet 
Bauldy, and Nigel, and Andrew, poor fellows, will have a 
break out at times, and then stone and wood cannot hold 
them ! Man I I have seen them battle their way home, 
with a train of friends and enemies at their heels, till with- 
in these four walls we were seven score of us poor scholars, 
all fitting pell-mell like so many devils 1" 

" Poor scholars indeed !" 

"And then, you see, Archibald, the luxuries of the 
world, in whole furniture, and evenly-plastered walls, and 
swept floors, and darned gowns, and such like vanities, 
would ill become the vocation to which we are called — " 

"Hold! what vocation may that be?" 

"What vocation may that be?" exclaimed the student 
with heat, "was there ever such ignorance heard tell of? 
Do you not know that we are the clerhs of the University? 
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Do you iiot see ihe sacred tonsure?** and snatehisff cff His 
caj^, he allowed his scalp bare about a liand's-breadSi. The 
buffht stared in amazement— he even Mt the bald croim 
of nis friend, with something like the infidelity of St. 
Thomas. 

**YeBi Archibald of ibe Braes," continued David with 
sol^nnity, '* we are priests before the Lord every mother's 
son of us 1 But we are not monks, my dear friend } on the 
contraryi we hate with a religious hatred all such lazy and 
luxurious vagabonds. We are not brethren of this or that 
order, hut brethjren of the whole Cospel ; we are aspirants 
of the holy ministry, whereof the ministers are the canons 
regular of the church of Christ I" . 

*' You must allow, notwithstanding," said Douglas, when 
he had recovered from his surprise, " that the church ^kes 
but little carnal care of her nursery.** 

"Too mudil too much!'* replied his friend,^ "our pri- 
vileges unite in one those of the clergy and nobility. And 
is it nothing to belong to a body which controls the very 
state? whidi ^ves its sanction, sometiqies, even to a treaty 
of peace? which cites the very magistrates before its tri- 
bunal ? which excommunicates the officers of government 
themselves, when they put forth their tax-gathc^g fingers 
upon the carnal wealUi of a scholar ?** 

" But touching this carnal wealths." 

<* Wh^, it is but a few years, as I ma^ say, nnceMessiire 
de Savoisy, the chamberlain of the ki^g. was dismissed 
from his office^ and banished the kingdom* because some of 
his people rode through our procession on its way to St. 
Catherine of the Yal des Ecoliers, thereby oompelliii^ the poor 
students to break the heads of the intruders with stones 1" 

" That is excellent," exclaimed the knight, r^bhinff.)^ 
hands; "but I would fain know by what means the Uni- 
versity exercises a power so extraordinary, and no doubt 
so reasonable.'* 

"By means of an humble reihonstrance and petition^ im^ 
ploring the government with tears and groans, as it were, 
not to drive it to the cruel necessity of exiling itself fipom 
a city where such outrages oould be perpetrated with im- 
punity. Supposing the document, for instance, to be ad- 
dressed to the king, it shall commence thus — * Yivat rex I 
vivat rex 1 vivat rex 1 May he live corporeally ; qiay he 
live spiritually ; may he live civilly ; may he live spiritu- 
ally, lastingly, and reasonably. Inis beautiful salutation 
is offered and proposed by the daughter of the king, by 
the fair clear sun of France, and of all Christendonu-f' " 
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''By "wliom, hx the name of the nmUT* 

"By 'llie daughter of the king/ I say, 'the ibQnt*tii 
of all sciehce, the light of our hiui, the beauty, the onia- 
ment, the honour of France and of the world_the I/ni- 
versil^ of Paris/ " 

" Excellent, wonderful !" 

" Or, supposing the rector petitions in behalf of his suf- 
fering mother, as in the aforesaid affair of Hessire de 6a- 
Toisy — 'In exposing to you,* says he, 'Messeigneurs,' — for 
you see ve were at that time eren as a helpless orphan be- 
cause of the lunacy of King Charles VI. and were therefore 
obliged to address the parliament — ' In exposing to you, 
Messeigneurs* — and a slight snuffle, but so slight as to be 
hardly observable, gave a richness to the sch(Har*s voice — 
'the pitiful and very miserable complaint of the daughter 
of the kiuff, my mother the University of Paris, I shali 
* commence oy a suitable saying of Scripture — Estote mise- 
rioordus !* " 

''Good! goodl ha! ha! ha!" shouted the knight; and 
his hearty laugh, which had been preparing while the stu- 
dent spoke, rung through the room. David Armstrong, 
however, continued with imperturbable ^avitv, and with- 
out noticing even by the slightest expression of feature the 
mirth of his friend. 

"As for carnal wealth, Archibald," said he, "seeing that 
we are but seekers after wisdom, and fore-destined minis- 
ters of the sanctuary, what end would it serve ? In gene- 
ral, we are bursars ; and it is only lately that they nave 
begun to throw open the colleges to boarders and day- 
scfolars. If stipendiaries of the school, the regent, who 
is but human after all, tries no doubt to turn the penny by 
us ajs well as he can ; if martinets — for so we termed tnose 
who are able to flit about like swallows from teacher to 
teacher — ^the Lord have mercy upon us when it comes to 
argumentations and examinations!" 

" That is to say you are as badly off in one case ss in 
the other." 

" Not so : the bursars are educated, and supposed to be 
fed at the expense of the founders of the bursary ; while 
the martinets must feed themselves, and pav besides a mat- 
ter of four sous a month for leave to learn m the college." 

"That accounts," said Douglas with emotion, "for the 
spectacle I witnessed with horror and disgust to-day in the 
public streets." 

" They were not Scots !" cried the student quickly, and 
be withdrew his face into the shade. "But what matters 
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it?" added he, after a moment's pause, "poverty is th» 
badge of the scholar, and will be so to the end of time ; 
and if there be among us those who crjr in the highways for 
bread rather than cUe like wolves, without a howl — ^why, 
Archibald," and he leaned forward once more, and allowed 
the light to stream full on his untroubled brow — ** why, 
man, they are but dunces in philosophy, and that is all that 
needs be said." 

. "Scholarship, David," said the knight, who no. longer 
felt any desire to laugh, " is with you a profession. Tell 
me, what are your hopes ? What are your prospects ? The 
church is a lucrative and noble field." 

"Truly is it, Archibald," replied the student, "the 
church is indeed a lucrative and noble field ; lucrative to 
the rich, and noble to the high-descended I But besides, 
the small number of rich and noble, besides the proteges 
of the rector, and the cousins and cater-cousins <i£ the 
eighty regents, there are thirty thousand of us here who 
are neither rich nor noble, who call not the rector friend 
nor the regents cousin. To read my fortune, you must 
calculate the chance of these thirty thousand in the mass, 
and then divide that chance into thirty thousand parts-^ 
one whereof is mine." 

At this ominous conclusion, the flame of the candle flashed 
suddenly up, illumining for a moment with a dull imp^iSct 
glare the dreary room, and bringing out, in Rembrandt 
lights and shadows, the remarkable head of the student and 
the martial figure of the young knight. It then sunk a» 
suddenly in the socket and disappeared in utter darkness. 

"And now, Archibald," said David Armstrong, continu- 
ing to speak as if an eclipse of the kind had been of too 
common occurrence to be worthy of remark, "You will 
ask why I continue to waste my fife in so hopeless a pur- 
suit ? You will ask — " 

" Ask 1" interrupted the knight with indicrnation, as he 
started up from the bench, and floundered out mto the middle 
of the room, where his voice sounded amidst the obscurity 
like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, " I will ask, 
indeed, why Philip Armstrong's son chooses to sit starving 
of hunger, and shivering with cold, in a den of wild beasts, 
rather than buckle harness on his back, like his ancestors 
before him, and carve out his way to fortune with his 
father's sword 1 Why man thou ai*t bewitched ! They have 
thrown a spell over thee with their hellish gibberish which 
has benumbed thy faculties. What ho ! Aws^e ! Come with 
mc into the light of day, and let us be comrades in oxma a9 
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we once were brother imps in muduef! Tnut me, this 
night-mare of the soul will vanish at one bla&t of the war- 
trumpet !*• 

" It would, it would I" cried the student, rising, ''I know 
that it would ; even I, who see, although afar o£^ the glories 
of science, and who feel by anticipation the pride, the 

power, the O Archibald, you cannot comprehend me. 

I eat of the coarsest, and drink of the thinnest : my bed is 
of straw, my apparel of rags, my habitation of ruins ; and 
think you that I look for my reward in the gown of a cu: 6 
or a cure's vicar? Ko ; I have an aim far higher than your 
eye can reach, or even your soul understand I But tms is 
not the time to be more explicit. My struggles on one 
hand, and misgivings on the other, have of late been severe; 
but the hour approaches quickly which shall determine my 
fate." Douglas could hear the unquiet step of the speaker 
in the remotest comers of the apartment, and the labouring 
sighs with which he was delivered of these words ; and for 
a moment the idea entered his mind that his Mend was 
insane 1 

•• David," said he, ** will you accompany me to my lodg- 
ings? It is cold here as well as dan^, and the breath of 
heaven -yill do us both good." 

•* Of a surety," replied David, in his usual tone, "I will 
nol leave you to your own guidance on the hill of Saint 
Genevieve. Come, where are you now? You are not the 
first who lost his way in the grove of Academus. There, 
take hold of my cowl — ^but not so, as if it were a banner 
which you were wresting from the enemy. The dress of a 
student, I assure you, costs money, and the tailor's account, 
besides, is written in Latin: ' Pro capucio,* so much; *pro 
cometa cum farcitura,* the Lord knows so much more. 
And now, being at the middle of the stair, you will make a 
wide straddle to get over the hole, whose depths you would 
needs explore in coming up, and there is no need for start- 
ing as if you heard unexpected thunder, when it is only 
Bauldy, and Nigel, and Andrew, poor fellows, slumbering 
like babes in the next room. We are now in the street. It 
must be late, indeed, for all is quiet." 

The friends pursued their way, guided more by the local 
knowledge of Armstrong, than by the lamps that burned 
dimly hei*e and there before statues and pictures of the 
saints. As they approached the side of the river, they met 
more than one passenger coming on with a lantern in one 
hand and a sword in the other ; but the strangers always 
took to flight on seeing two persons wandering along in the 
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daxk. The7 at length reached the brid^ kadiog to ^^ 
palace, where Sir Archibald had been assigned a lodging. 

" You are now at home," said the student; " I snail be 
with you to-morrow, if I am a living man, after the fizist 
class; and in the mean time, go straight to your bed witijr 
out turning to the right or to the left, and the blesang of 
the BaxDtB go with youl" 



CHAPTER m. 

The student stood gazing for some time after his friend^ 
till his form had disappeajed in the darkness, and the ech6> 
of his tread died away. He then tightened his leathern 
belt, drew his gown more closely round him, pulled the 
tattered cowl over his brow, and crossing his arms upon Jm 
bosom, walked sbwly homeward, like a man plunged in the 
deepest meditation. The great city slept. The night wind 
sighed along the streets, as if they had been ruins ; and the 
river answered with its stilly voice to the sound. It Was. 
the hour when spirits were supposed to be permitted to 
waJk the earth ; and when the noises of winds and waters 
were easily syllabled into their mystic speech by the imagi- 
nation of men. 

David, however, seemed either free from the superstitioii 
of the time, or his preoccupied mind afforded no room for 
its fantastic creations. He walked slowly <mi without raid- 
ing his eyes from the ground, till he had almost reached the 
Scottish College; he then turned suddenly into a lane to 
the riffht; his footsteps became both swifter and lighter; 
and if his dark figure had been seen gliding thus quickly 
and noiselessly through the gloom, he mi^ht have been 
taken himself for one of the supernatural bemgs who haunt 
the night. 

From one long and tortuous lane he glided into another, 
till it might have seemed that he was walking for exercise^ 
or for the purpose of counting every turning and winding on 
the peopled hul of Saint Genevieve. At len^h he stopped 
before a mean and ruinous-looking house, m the darkest- 
part of a dirty and almost deserted street. This, apparn 
ently, was his destination. Aft^er looking round for a 
moment, as if to make sure that he was not observed, he 
plunged into a miserable gateway, the door of which, unne- 
cessary as it seemed to the poverty of the inhabitants, was 
un&stened. He crossed the silent court; entered the door 
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Of wiuit seemed in former times to bare been a kitdieii, and 
fband himself beyond in a labyrinth of roofless walls and 
mined apartments. Here the student, after looking ronnd 
once more with hardly necessary caution, entered a Em and 
narrow opening, where the gloom of the night was at onoe 
converted into utter diu>kness. 

After groping his way for some time, the path was shut 
by a strong door, which he opened by means of a concealed 
spring; and having entered, he closed it carefully behind 
him. Another, another, and another barrier of the same 
kind were passed, the level of the ground always sinking as 
he proceeded, till he appeared to have descended into the very 
bowels of the hill of the University. At length his art 
seemed to be at fault : a door of treble strength, which he 
tried like the others, refused to yield; and, after listening 
for a moment, he struck three blows with a stone upon the 
massive frame. The summons was answered speedily frcmi 
within in a voice which sounded distant and indistinct. 

" Whom seekest thou?*' was the challenge. 

" Trismegistus,*' replied the student. A rumbling noise 
of bolts and locks then succeeded; and the heavy door 
began to revolve upon its hinges, till, having opened to the 
width of a few inches, its progress was suddenly checked by 
a strong iron chain. 

"Is it thou?" said the voice, querulously; "Art thou 
come at last?" and before David could open his eyes, 
blinded by the glare of a lamp, the chain fell, and he found 
himself drawn impatientlv but feebly into the room. 

" Stand not," said his host, whispering tremulously, 
while he performed this operation, ** but come in at once I 
Hush ! Not a word above Ay breath I What I — thou wert 
not observed? Art sure? Silence 1 Not a syllable till the 
door is fast. Now speak : no, waste not time in words ; 
but come, for the great work stands, and I have need of 
the strength of thy young arm." 

The apartment liad the appearance of a vast and lofty 
oblong cavern, cut with tolerable r^ularity at the sides, 
but roofed by the unhewn rock. At the farther end there 
was a great furnace, on which a large open cauldron bubbled 
audibly ;^ and near it stood a table covered with manuscripts 
and writing materials. There were, also, disposed in various 
p^i« of the chamber, huge piles of different substances, 
chiefly of a mineral nature ; and here and there a smaller 
furnace and crucible awaited the need of the operator. At 
the sides of the oblong area were savercl dark vaulted r©- 
(?essea, used apparently as storehouse?, and bearing a sort of 
(5) ' c 
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rude rosembianco to a series of lateral chapeljs (^teiuiig froixi 
the nave of a Crothic churcli. Thid idea would, no doubt, 
have been further assisted, in the mind of an imaginatiye 
q>ectator, by the ground rising towards the farther end of 
the cavern, so as to look like a chancel; and by the huge 
and massive table near the wall beyond, occupying the place 
of the master-altar. 

When the highf-priest of this strange temple of Science, 
where the deity was as yet an idol, and the worship a blind 
and mystic superstition, had run rather than walked up to 
the table, he seated himself with the feverish haste which 
characterized all his motions, and began to turn over the 
papers with a tremulous hand. His dress was mean and 
common ; bu^ a cap of unusually large dimensions, and 
made of faded velvet, falling over his brow till it over- 
shadowed the eyes, gave him, upon the whole, rather a 
singular appearance. About his face there was nothing 
commonplace. His dark eyes still sparkled through the 
films of age, and looked up at the person he addressed with 
an eaugSTy watchful, and suspicious ^lare, &om beneath an 
overhanging canopy of brows as white as snow. A hooked 
nose, a welL-formed mouth, and a flat and individually un- 
meaning chin, completed the inventory of his features; 
while these were set off by a long white beard that would 
have looked venerable u dean. He was evidently a 
foreigner in France, but of what nation it would have been 
difficult to tell; and yet, his was precisely the physiognomy 
which excites while puzzling the curiosity. 

" Why hast thou tarried?" said he suddenly, as if revert- 
ing to an idea which had escaped him in the hurry of his 
thoughts ; and pausing in his occupation, he fixed a ^nce 
of intense scrutmy upon the student's face. David Arm- 
strong was standing beside the table, with his hands folded 
across his bosom, and engaged in perusing the features of 
the old man with such undisguised earnestness, that the 
latter withdrew his eyes as suddenly as he had r^ed them. 

'*Did you make a remark, doctor?" said David, awaking 
from his abstraction. 

**I asked a question," replied the doctor angrily — " why 
hast thou tarried? It is not thy wont: thou lovest not the 
lean commons of thy ooUege ; and the time of our evening 
meal is long past." 

"I care not for warm meats at night," said David; "if 
the fare be good, it will not be the worse for standing. But 
as for the delay, which seems to you so remarkable, it was 
caused by the visit of a ficiend," 
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"Ofafriendf What friend?" 
J* A foreigner." 

* * A foreigner I Wliat foreigner ? A traveller ? Whither 
have been uie steps of his pilgrimage ? To the East? My 
God ; and these things are to be kept from me ! What did 
he tell thee? Does he know more than I? Good David I 
am not I thy friend? thy best friend? thy only friend I And 
thy supper, cold though it be — ^for I know thou lovest it 
cold.— hath it not tarried even till now for thy coming ? Ho» 
daughter I" and he opened a chink of a small door behind 
him; "the meal oi the young man, even of the good 
young man, David 1 and a pint of wine, daughter ; yea, 
a whole pint 1 Come David Strongarm, let us commune 
together. Are we not brethren ? Are we not fatJier and 
son ? Do we not seek, hand in hand, the hidden place of 
the Ter Maximus, yea, of the Great Interpreter ? Who 
was this visitor, this stranger, this traveller ? Speak V* 

At this moment the door opened, and David's supper ap- 
peared ; whereupon the student, who had hitherto waited 
patiently, found an opportunity of replying to his catechist 
which he did in a voice so cold and sedate as to contrast 
strangely with the feverish tones of the other. 

" He is a man of war," said he, "and he knows hardly the 
names of the seven metals." 

The meal, not cold but luxuriously warm, and set out 
with peculiar neatness on a wooden salver, was then placed 
before the hungry Scot; and a gleam of sunshine seemed to 
steal over the stiU features gf David Armstrong as he dipped 
his fingers in a bason of water, held to him by the Hebe of 
the feast. This was a young woman who bore what is called 
a striking resemblance to me doctor, and yet, was as abso- 
lutely tmlihe him as one human being can be to another. 
Her eyes were singularly bright, and her eye-brows full, 
like her father's, but exquisitely pencilled ; her nose, too, 
was arched, but so delicately modelled, that it would not 
have seemed out of place on a Greek statue ; her mouth, 
half-pouting with a beautiful seriousness, appeared to re-. 
prove the wishes it inspired ; and a chin, broad and un- 
meaning in the old man, when filled up in her with the rich 
ripe plumpness of youth, redeemed with a dash of volup-. 
tuousness a certain virgin severity of expression which 
characterised the rest of the portrait. Her hair was as 
black as night, and so luxuriant that the simple head-gear 
she wore was hardly able to confine it Within the custo- 
mary bounds ; while, owing perhaps in part to the effect of 
contrast, her complexion seemed absolutely colourless. 
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That her mother had been a native of some foreign, perhaps 
some Eastern, clime, like her father, was evident. David 
could have believed that she was a Spaniard, had the pale^ 
ness of her cheek exhibited any tinge of sallowness. 

** It is a fine night, Mademoiselle," said he, blushing with 
the effort, while his fingers lingered in the water, thrilling 
with its coolness, and his eyes were fixed bashfully on the 

beautiful face before him " It is a fine night in the upper 

world. Mademoiselle, only dark and cold ; and inclining to 
wind and dampness." The damsel smiled demurely at this 
almanack information, and bent her head. 

"You will not have been up stairs to-night, perhaps?" 
persisted the student. She shook her ringlets and attempted 
to withdraw the bason suddenly. 

"Thanks to you — it is a great refreshment," continued 
he, holding fast ; " O Mademoiselle, what a lonely life you 
must lead here I One would think that you would be glad 
to open your lips to a Christian man, and a clerk of the u ni- 
versity to boot, an Armstrong by name, and a Douglas by 
the mother's side I" 

"My God! what is all this?" cried the father, raising 
his head : " What planet were you born under, that you wiU 
stand with your hands in cold water, while on one side the 
savour of the meat escapeth, and on the other the great 
work standeth still ?" 

" Chide him not, father," said the damsel, suddenly ; "the 
young man means kindly and speaks kindly — and God 
knows such accents are strange enough to our ears to be 
welcome when they come I" David heard her voice for the 
first time ; and for the first time her eyes met his, in a full, 
frank, confiding, yet melancholy look. The student*s heart 
throbbed wildly and his brain began to swim: the next 
moment the damsel was gone. 

It was a property of this girl to come and go like an ap- 
parition. Summoned by her father's voice, she was accus- 
tomed to stand before them as suddenly as a spirit called 
up by enchantment ; and when the wondering scholar was 
in the very midst of his gaze, and perhaps turning over in 
his mind the most potent spell to make her speak, even so 
would she vanish. Her stature was above the middle size, 
and her form neither slight nor spare ; yet her footfall gave 
no sound to his ear ; and her approach was only made sen- 
sible by the waving of her garments, and by a strange 
faintness, as David averred to himself, which came over his 
heart. 

He had thus beheld her every night for several years; he 
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had watched her ripening beneath his eye, till her spring of 
youth had begun to warm and brighten into summer ; he 
had seen the clear transparent paleness of her cheek grow 
richer and richer every month, yet not less pale ; and by 
decrees, the heart that had followed with surprised deb'eht 
the fairy motions of the girl, began to quake and tremble 
at the approach of the young woman. 

In yarn had he tried again and again to engage her in 
conyersation, or even to eUcit a sinde monosyUable firom 
her lips : she answered with an inclination of the head, a 
smile, a look as quick as thought ; and if he persisted, the 
either yanished like a spirit, or, if her brief duties were not 
over, took refuge at her father's side.^ In vain had he tried 
to draw even from her eyes something more than a mere 
assent : he could not fix them for an instant. When they 
encountered his, they sought the ground, the roof, the dis- 
tant entrance of the cavern, and always returned more sad, 
yet more high and proud, from the excursion. She said, 
as plainly as silence could speak : " Between thee and me 
there is an impassable bamer:*' and David Armstrong 
would have given every drop of the Douglas blood in his 
veins to know what it was, or that it gave her grief to say 

60. 

On the present occasion, as soon as she had disappeared, 
he sat down to a meal which, jud^ng by the celerity and 
avidity with which he dispatched it, had probably caught 
some fascination from her hands ; if these symptoms did 
not rather indicate an excellent appetite produced by the 
economy of the regent, some of whose brethren, it is said, 
considered the expenditm*e of a sous a day sufficient to keep 
up the carnal man of a student. David, after eating neither 
like a lover nor an alchemist, seized the goblet with the 
haste of one who would make up for lost time. 

"Here's to it/** said he, nodding gravely to his compa- 
nion, and he emptied the measure at a (fraught. "And 
now, doctor (it is but thin drink, that !) let us to work in 
earnest." He fastened his cloak in such a manner as to 
prevent its impeding his motions, furled up his sleeves to 
the elbows, and stretched forth his muscular arm for a 
paper which contained, we suppose, the recipe of the night. 

His brow, in the mean time, resumed the wrinkles which 
had been chased away by the damsel; the sunny smile 
which in her presence had decorated his staid features, 
yanished ; and a deep shade of care and study descending 
upon his countenance, added at least a dozen years in ap- 
pearance to his a^e, 
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As l&e doctor handed him the paper across the table, the 
old man stopped suddenly short, and looked towards the 
entrance of the vault with a wild and terrified expression. 
His assistant's e^es sought the same quarter, and Doth lis- 
tened for some time without breathing. The silence, how- 
ever, was like that of the grave. The upper world, whose 
business and turmoil mi^ht have produced some vibration 
which perhaps could be neard even here, was drowned in 
sleep ; and the cavern was far beyond the approach even 
of those animals that burrow deeper than man in the 
earth. 

David, smitten with the contagion of a fear, of which he 
knew not the object, looked around him, as if for the first 
time. The tall piles that rose here and there like spectral 
figures, and to wnich the unstable flame of the furnace gave 
an appearance of life and motion; the smaller opemngs, 
ffaping like vaulted tombs at the sides ; and the descending 
distance, overhung with black shadows as with a paX\ — e& 
the strange, fantastic circumstances c^ the scene, with their 
adjuncts of time, place, occupation — and even the counte- 
nance of the high priest of Hermes, with its ashy comr^ex- 
ion, its white, trembling lips, its staring eyes, its singularly 
lofty brow, from which the cap was thrown back, and where 
the damps of mortal terror were gathering in large drops ; 
everything concurred to fill the student with a spedies of 
awe, to which his mind had been hitherto a stranger. 

"In the name of the ever- Virgin, doctor," said he in a 
whisper, " what is it?" 

«* Silence! name not the woman!" 

««What!" 

"That is, speak not — hush! It is nothing!" and the 
doctor drew down his C14;), with a sigh of relief, although his 
hand still trembled, and, turning to his pupil, he writhed 
his lips into a smile that would have been ludicrous if it 
had not been ghastly. 

" It was perchance a dog," said he, " yea, it toas a dog, 
even a houseless cur that wandered for shelter into the 
passage ; for I heard with mine ears the touch of a living 
thin^ upon the first door." 

" Messire Jean of Poitou, and doctor of I know not what !*' 
said David, enraged with his master for having made him 
afraid, and excited besides with a religious suspicion ; " even 
if it had been no dog, but a true spirit of the abyss which 
you heard, methinks there was all the more occasion to 
speak reverently of the blessed Mother of Grod!'* 

" I speak reverently! My good young man — my worthy 
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David Strongann, ttou didst not hear: as iXiy «oal liretlL 
thou didst not hear I" 

" You forbade me to name her." 

** I did, my excellent friend; for even holy names will 
betray those who hide from the face of the seeker." 
■ ** But you called her — " 

**What? A woman! My good David, wouldst thon 
have had me call her a dog? Dost thou dream? Art thou 
drunken with wine? Hast thou forgotten the torture of 
fire to which two of our brethren were so lately exposed, in 
order to make them declare the secrets of their science? Is 
thy own young life of less value to thee than are these few 
and miserable white hairs to me?" David looked as sour 
as a controversalist who is staggered in argument, and yet 
believes, that after all he may be right : he had nothing to 
replv, however ; and turning doggedly round, he stretdied 
his hand once more for the paper. It dropped, however, 
from the extended firieers of the adept, and floating away 
to some distance, its fall upon the earthen floor was distinctly 
heard amidst the profound silence of the moment. 

"There, there!" cried the old man, growing again as 
pale as a corpse, " I was right, it is no dog! Daughter — " 
and his voice rose to a shrill shriek as he called instmctively 
upon the ministering spirit of the place. She was by therr 
side before David could turn his eyes to the small door to 
watch her coming ; and in another instant, darting like a 
moonbeam through the gloom, her form was lost among the 
shadows near the entrance of the vault. A pause of intense 
anxiety ensued, during which a sound from without, hardly 
louder than the fitful sighing of the wind, reached even the 
unaccustomed ears of the student. The young woman was 
then seen sliding out of the darkness like an apparition; 
and when 3ie stood suddenly beside them, David looked at 
her almost with awe, so tall, so still, so majestic she appeared. 

"It is the footstep," said she slowly, and after naving 
fixed her eye for some moments on her father, as if to give 
him time to recollect himself; *' it is the footstep of one to 
whom the secrets of the passage are known 1" 

" Secrets," whispered the adept hoarsely, while a gleam 
of fierceness shot through the terror in his eye, ** secrets 
that are known only to us three, and to the dead! What 
am I to think?" and his hand slipped with an imperceptible 
motion into the folds of his cloak, as he turned to his pupiL 

" iTiink that the dead have risen again," said Armstrong 
haughtily, " if it be necessary to solve the problem." The 
young woman grasped her father's ^irtti wit» one hfuid, imd 
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with the other caught up a small lamp fix>m the table* which 
she hd.d to the face of the student. When the %ht had 
played for a moment upon the disdainful curl of his lip, 
upon his bold and open brow, and upon the deep brignt 
eyes that were turned half reproachmlly, half bashfuUy, 
upon hers, she withdrew her hand from the old man's ann, 
and set down the lamp. 

" I will answer for nim with my life," said she. 

*' And I will defend you with mine I" exclaimed Dayid* 
in an under tone, and with a thrill of delight. 

The soimd of knocking was now heard distinctly at the 
door of the cavern. 

** God of our fathers 1" cried the adept, ** what is to be 
done? We will escape by the dwelling-house ; we will hide 
among the ruins ; we will take the wings of the morning, 
and flee away from the city of destruction. No ; I will not 
leave thee!" and he extended his arms wildly towards the 
cauldron. *'As the Lord liveth, I will not leave thee. 
Here have I travailed by day and by night; here hath my 
life glided by like a cloud and a shadow ; and here will I be 
shun, even as it were at the horns of the altar! I tell thee, 
daughter, I will not stir! Let them come; the pincers are 
reachr, yea, in mine own frimace, and here is the flesh ** — 
and he bared his shrivelled arm to tiiie shoulder — '* tear your 
fill, ye idolatrous dogs, for I will die in silence! 

'* lliou must open to him that knocketh," said the daugh- 
ter calmly, after her father had exhausted himself. ' * If our 
enemies are upon us, the entrance must be beset, or an 
individual would never trust himself alone ; if only one man 
Cometh upon his own adventure, lo! there be here two of 
you." 

"Thou art right, thou art right," said the alchemist, 
while a gleam of hope passed acrcys his ashy face. 

"And if the sea," continued sue, "hath indeed cast up 
her dead—" 

"Name it not!" interrupted her father with horror, 
** the bond is cancelled by his death ; and rather than give 
up my soul again to the dominion of hell, I would — I would 
part with my last—with half— yea, with a tithe of my gold, 
and sacrifice — all else save the sure and certain hope of the 
stone of Hermes r The knocking became louder, longer, 
and more impatient. 

" I must be alone," said the adept, who seemed to have 
fiurly turned to bay; retire thou, and David Strongarm, 
out of hearing, but yet within call." 

" Not 80, utther," said the df^msel, " a stn^iger may no} 
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«liter our priyate dwelling ; bat the young man will bestow 
liimself in one of yonder distant cells, where thy yoice 
cannot reach him, unless perchance thou call aloud ior aid.** 

"Again thou art right," said the father; and, drawing 
£cmn beneath his c\o&. a long two-edged, shaip-pointed 
knif^, or dagger, he put it into the hand of the student. 
** Thine arm is strong, good Dayid,** said he, "as thy name 
truly implies, and thy spirit is yaliant; remember, the 
danger tnat comes threatens us both ; and if otherwise, I 
know thou wouldst not see the old man slain, thy father it} 
the spirit, thy brother in the great search. Go, my daugh- 
ter shall conduct thee ; and be ready to come forth, even 
like a man of war, when thou shalt hear the cry of my lips, 
• To your tents, O Israel !' " 

David's finvers twisted themsdves instinctively round the 
hilt of the kmfe, as he followed the young woman towards 
the entrance of the cavern. 

•* Remember," said he to her, in a low voice, ** that what 
I ^lall do this night is for your sake!*' 

•* For the sake of any one thou wilt," said she, when they 
had gained the farthest of the lateral vaults, "thou shalt do 
—-nothing. If our visitor be one of the authorities of the 
city, surrounded as our dwelling must be by his comrades, 
resistance would only be a waste of blood ; if it be he whom 
I fear it is, thy interference will do harm, but cannot 
possibly do good. Promise me that thou wilt not go forth, 
whatever cry thou hearest, unless thine eyes see that my 
father's life is in danger." 

The damsel spoke as one having authority; but David 
hesitated. 

** If you think," said he, " because I am a student, and 
a sort of embryo priest (or rather, I should say, a neophyte, 
seeing that as yet, I am under no vows), that I am unable 
to cope with the best sword in France, you know but little 
of the Armstrongs, to say nothing of the Douglas blood that 
runs in my veins !" 

"I know that thou art strong and brave," replied the 
damsel, "and good, and kind, and true! Wilt thou pro- 
mise? It is my first request, and it shall be my last." 

^ "No, not the last — recall that word, and I will do your 
bidding to the death I There! the knocking becomes louder, 
and your father approaches with the lamp: speak!" 

"The last! the last! the last!" and she glided swiftly 
away, and whispering a word to her father as she passed, 
disappeared from the cavern. 

^ the afCl^t went by with a quick jerking step, which, 
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however, cleared as little ground as possible, he motioned 
to his pupil to retire farther into the recess; and then, 
taking leave of him with a piteous and imploring gesture, 
he proceeded to the entrance door. The knocking was now 
mingled with the tones of a human voice without ; but SO 
massive was the material through which the sounds had to 
pass, that nothing more was heard than an indistinct noise 
like the muttering of thunder. The old man*s heart seemed 
to die within him ; his step became slower ; and when, on 
gaining the door, he turned round and looked towards the 
recess as if to sustain himself with the idea that help was 
near, David could see that his face was shrunk and livid like 
that of a corpse. He at length put his mouth close to the 
timber and with a mighty effort called out, in a voice that 
resembled a shriek, — 

* * Whom seekest thou ?" David could not hear the reply ; 
but the adept, who had placed his ear to the door, staggered 
back. It was evident by the motion of the lamp that he 
trembled in every joint; yet, with the haste of one who 
seeks to admit a welcome visitor, he instantly undid the 
bolts; the chain fell with a heavy clank; the door swung 
open, and a personage entered the cavern, touching whom 
the reader, if he hath any curiosity on tiie subject, may 
consult the following chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

*'MfiS8iKE Jean of Poitou," said the stranger, in a rich 
deep voice, and at the same time throwing off the alchemist, 
who fawned upon him like a spaniel — "this methinks is but 
tardy greeting to so dear and intimate a friend, and bene- 
factor to boot, after an absence of years I" 

** Let me look at him I" cried Messire Jean in an ecstasy, 
which, however, did not restore the blood to his checKs; 
"let me touch his raiment so that I may be sure it is no 
shadow from the grave come to mock me with the form of 
my lost Prelati! And is it really thou? And hath the 
ravenous sea truly given up her dead? Come, let us be 
naerry. Hoi my man-servants and my maid-servants, bring 
hither the fattea calf and kill it 1 Let us put a garment 
upon him, yea, a new garment, and a ring upon his finder, 
and shoes upon his feet! — ^Alasl joy maketh me forget tnat 
I am a beggar. M^ household is scattered like dust upoii 
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tte four winds of heaven; we have drunken our water for 
money, and our wood is sold unto us, but we haye no more 
any gold and silver to buy withal!" Thus rejoicixig and 
lamenting, with terror in his eyes and a smile on his wan 
bp, the aidiemist hung upon the heels of the stranger as he 
strode up the cavern, now venturing to fondle his arm and 
now starting back like some caressing hound at an impatient 
{gesture of his master. 

The student, in the mean time, burning with curiosity to 
obtain a view of the object of all this dread and adulation, 
tK)uld hardly restrain himself till they had passed by. When 
they were fairly beyond his lurking-place, however, he put 
fordi his head, but could see only a tall and stately form 
marching on gravely and sedately, and by the force of contrast 
inaking the spare fi^re and feverish motions of the alchemist 
appear mean and ridiculous. David crept out of his vault 
mmost unconsciously, and followed the ill-assorted pair till 
he had gained the next recess; whence, encouraged by 
success, m made another and another sortie, till thus han^ng 
npon their sMrts he found himself securely niched withm a 
few yatds of the table. This proceeding seems more natural 
than honourable ; but the student had m reality no object 
but that of obtaining a distinct view of the stranger, and it 
was not till retreat had become impossible that ne remem- 
bered the anxiety of Messire Jean and even of his daughter 
to prevent his overhearing what might pass at the interview. 
^ " And so, old friend,'* said the stranger, as he threw down 
his ponderous sWord upon the table with a noise which made 
the cavern ring and the adept leap from the ground — " still 
burrowing under the earth? still at the great work? still 
striving to cut off the raven*s head? Hal" He turned full 
round as he spoke, and David, who had expected to behold 
a Gorgon*s face, Was surprised to see instead, a handsome 
and noble physiognomy, where the traces of five or six-and- 
forty years onlv served to give precision to features, that in 
a woman would have been called beautiful. His plain 
cloak, falling open, showed a black cuirass beneath uncovered 
by a coat of arms ; and his hat, unfashionably low in the 
trown and strengthened by plates of steel, proved its wearer 
to be a man who cared more for safety than show. The 
symmetry of his form, however, his well-knit limbs, and 
solc^erly bearing, proclaimed at the same time that he had 
as little need as iany knight of the age of artificial defences; 
and David Armstrong acknowledged to himself — for it 
Would not have become his border blood to have acknow- 
ledged more— that if he could venture to disobey the dam- 
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flel*8 command and answer to the scriptural battle-cry of 
her father, he would need all the little diversion which the 
latter could give to make up for the difference in the length 
of their weapons. 

" I am here, even as thou seest," said the adept, in reply 
to Prelati's questions; "but for how long, who can tell? 
I have wasted my substance till I have no lono^er wherewithal 
to live ; I have molten my gold and my silver in yonder 
cauldron, and the product hath been smoke and ashes. My 
daughter crieth for bread, and behold there is none in the 
house I Truly, I am sore vexed because of mine iniquities. 
W^t saith the Scripture? ' He hath also broken my teeth 
with gravel stones, he hath covered me with ashes 1' " 

•*I am sorry for you," said Prelati, mildly. "Do you 
believe that I am one whose words, for good or for evil, are 
Bure to come true?" 

"Yea, I believe, even as the angels." 
"Or rather as the devils — for, while believing, you 
tremble. Well; I will assist you," and nodding his head 
mysteriously, he sunk his voice to a whisper as he repeated, 
"I will assist you!" The eyes of the adept dilated as he 
h^urd ; his face was lighted up with wonder and joy, and 
fleizing the cloak of his friend, he kissed the hem. 

•* Then thou hast succeeded?" cried he; "this comes of thy 
wanderings in foreign lands, where hidden things may be 
ffsthered from the roughs lilce unto the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge! Oh I wonderful man, how the nations will 
honour thee ! And thou, thy head is still calm, thy heart 
still true ; thou hast not forgotten thy servant in the midst 
of thy glory, but comest in the night-time to bring comfort 
to the desolate cave of him who first launched thee in quest 
of that mystic stone which thou alone hast had the strength 
and skill to discover. Go to, why should we lose time? 
there are still some trifles left of my substance. Must it be 
gold? Come, how many bags shall I bring?", and, seizing 
flie^ bellows, he began to blow the furnace with a dexterity 
which had already procured for his fraternity among the 
profane the name of souffleurs, 

"Your thoughts gallop, my good friend," said Prelati, 
speaking slowly ; " I have given up the search." 

" Grod of Jacob 1" cried the stunned adept, as the bellows 
fell from his hand. 

"But never look so dismal," pursued the other; " there 
are things in nature — or out of it, for that matters not — 
more high, more grand, more mighty, than the Philosopher's 
Stone!" Messire Jean groaned and shook hi^ beacC and 
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bit, till the blood sprang, the infatuated tongue that had 
named the name of gold to the ears of Prelati. 

" Listen,** continued his friend, "and leave off your grin« 
nings and i^hatterings. Do you remember the nucleus of 
your wealth? of that same gold <rf which you vaunt so 
proudly? of those heavy bags that cumber the closet on the 
left hand of your subterranean parlour ; to the door of which, 
by the same token, you turn your face when you would 
persuade yourself you are praying to Jehovah?'* 

" I do, I do,'* replied the adept, growing paler than ever, 
**but God hath forgotten my transgression because of my 
prayers and alms, and why should man remember it?" 

"Then you remember," persisted Prelati, "the noble 
Gilles de Laval, Lord of Retz, and of a hundred other 
lordships besides, whom, under pretext of guiding in his 
researcn after the Hermetic stone — " 

"As God is my judge," interrupted the adept, "it waa 
no pretext. But he was wild, and wilful, and impious, 
^en to strange women, and a contemner of holy things. 
What could come of such fellowship? What booted my 
fastings and prayers? I tell thee I led him not astray, 
although I left him by the way side.** 
' " Right,*' said Prelati with composure ; " he was impious, 
he was unfit to be your associate in the holy work, and 
therefore you robbed and forsook him.*' 

" It was my wages — ^it was my wages — as thy soul liveth, 
it was my wages 1 And yet, nevertheless, I have prayed 
until the Lord hath heard me ; I have fasted till my bones 
pierce my flesh ; and to this day I continue to give alms 
every year to the amount of the interest of the moneys. 
Wait a little while, and I shall pass by like a cloud. What 
would it avail thee to betray a man like me ?'* 
^ "Fool," exclaimed Prelati, with a growl like that of a 
tiger, " if I wanted to betray you, why should I take so 
much trouble ? Were you even as immaculate as vou are dis- 
honest, were you even a seeker of Grod instead of gold, what 
more have I to do than name your name, or even point 
with my finger, to have you and your daughter torn to 
pieces, the fragments burnt with fire, and their ashes scatn 
tered upon the winds of heaven ?" 

The mterest which David Armstrong took in the con- 
ference became at this point so strong, that he could hardly 
restrain himself from rushing out of the recess to compel 
Prelati, at the point of the knife, to explain what was the 
stranee and awful fate which seemed to envelop, not onl^ 
the alchemist, but even so fair and innocent a being as his 
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daqghier. Mesnre Jea^ him^df fieemod to 1^ noved Vjr 
some feeling different from tke abject fear which had hithem 
to jparalysed him. Instead of wrinjging his hands, he now 
ground and crushed his fingers within c^di other ; his chat- 
tering teeth were firmly ^ked ; his eye emitted a Im^uI 
glare, which seemed to illumine the whole face ; and he 
looked round the cayem with the half fierce, half terrified 
air of a hunted beast who contemplates turning to bay. 
The student expected every instant to hear the war-signal 
burst from his lips ; but David's heart had sworn to the 
damsel, and he was determined religiously to keep the 
oath. 

The adept's courage, however, proved to be not in action, 
but in endurance ; or else his policy suggested that it would, 
be better to sacrifice, if need were, a portion of his gold 
than to risk everything on the doubtful issue of a battle. 
He withdrew his eyes from the distance, where the young 
Soot doubtless appeared in his imagination with the dagser 
ready in his grasp ; his hands fell lifeless b)r his side ; aiB 
jaw collapsed ; and his head dropped upon ik bosom. 

''Thou sayest it," exclaimed he, in atone of despair, 
** I and mine are in the pabn of thine hand I" 

" Then why," said Frelati, "will you doubt a friendship 
which is proved by the very fact of your standins there, iSt 
this moment, safe and sound ?" He had watched the changes 
in his manner with the interest which an angler bestows 
upon the struggles of a fish which he has hooked ; and now 
that all was cSmi, he glided without an effort into his usual 
mildness of tone. 

" Gilles de Laval," continued he, '* deserted by you, and 
baffled by the want of virtue of which you so justly com- 
plain, has abandoned a search which only the pure and re- 
ligions can prosecute with advantage ; and in lieu thereof 
he has taken to a higher and mightier study, in which a 
trifie of the kind is no obstacle. Gold is a means with 
him, not an end, as with you ; and he has fallen upon an- 
other mode, more easily attainable than the philosopher's 
stone, of obtaining riches, grandeur, honour, length of 
days, and donunion over the minds and fortunes of men. 
In this sublime science his master is—" 

" Prebiti," cried the adept. 

"No— a friend." 

" Then, as my soul liveth, it is the Evil One — ^the Ad^ 
versary — ^yea, Satanas himself 1" Prelati emitted a Sar- 
donic laugh at this sally, which writhed his fine featuses 
infn an expression of mockery instead of mirth. 
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i< Call liim by yfhaX name you will," said he, " that mat- 
ters little to my errand. A certain length has been gained 
and at a vast expense ; but more gold is wanting and the 
ready money oi the Lord de Ketz is exhaustea. Now, 
hearken, for the assistance I promised to render you is 
this. Lend — ^mark me — lend the simx that is necessary ; 
and you shall not only have good interest but a finee par- 
don from the Lord de Retz and permission, through his 
interest with his sovereign the Duke of Brittany, to settle 
at Nantes, (whither all your family have gone) when it 
shall become necessary for your safety to leave Paris." 

The alchemist heard this proposal with less dismay than 
mi^ht have been expected from his character ; but it was 
^ly what he had anticipated, and his mind was the more 
easily made up to the sacrifice, as it seemed to open out to 
him a possibibty of leaving Paris with safety, which he had 
determined to do the instant he knew that his tormentor 
was alive. When his &iend, however, mentioned a sum, 
really very considerable but enormously extravagant to the 
imagination of the adept, he emitted a cry like a wild beast 
stn;^ by the hunter. 

*' Think of it," said Prelati, coolly, " there is no hurry : 
I sludl come again to-morrow at mid-day, and, to prevent 
any risk of discovery, I shall enter by your dwelling upon 
the surface of the earth." 

" Come not in the day-time," gasped the adept, " come 
at ni^ht, and even here, if thou wouldst not destroy me 
utter^rl" 

'* Before night I leave Pans." Messire Jean again wrung 
his hands. 

'* Besides the money," continued Prelati, '* I want some* 
thing else, with which I know you can supply me. I want 
a youth who imderstands the operations of chemistry, and 
who is also daring and enthusiastic. Enow you such a 
one?" 

** I did," said the adept with a look of horror, " I knew 
two ; I gave them to you, one after the other ; and I have 
heard tl^t they are both dead 1" 

" Why, that is precisely the reason that another is want- 
ed. Of what use are the dead to me ? Come, will you 
serve me? Will you pleasure me?" 

"My money I my soull" cried Messire Jean, "Let the 
day perish wherein I was born I Good friend, what is this 
you require of me? Doth my dead wife stiU bring forth 
male children, that like Saturnus I may devour them up, 
one by one? Lo» I am here a solitary be^^ar and you say 
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bnt jet the extremity of his wrongs, and the naexpeeled 
spirit he had at last displayed, invested him with a species 
of dijpity which covered the rags of his unrighteousness 
as with a cloak. David's feelings, however, were so far 
divided, that when he saw there was no risk of his sustain- 
ing bodily injury, he watched with a pleasure, not veiy 
diSerent from tliat of a mischievous boy, the nev suspense 
and consternation into which he was thrown. But when it 
appeared to be Prelati's intention to search the whole 
cavern, our student had something else to do with his 
thoughts. 

Swely was he tempted to stand the hazard of the die. 
It would be no transgression of the damsel's commands; 
for in this case the batUe would be forced upon him by the 
enemy, an alternative highly i^reeable to the bellicose pt^ 
Densities of one who was at the same time a student of the 
University, and a border Scot. But on the other hand, 
there was the risk of being beaten — of which, however, he 
persuaded himself the chance was not great; since, without 
the smallest scruple, he had determined, in the event of a 
conflict, to run in upon his better armed opponent, before 
he could be kept at bay with his mighty sword, and stab 
him in the embrace. If beaten, however, the fruits he 
should reap from the struggle would 'be disgrace, if not 
death ; and even if he gained the day, his opima spolia 
would be at best but the arms of the conauered; for the 
death of Prelati, instead of unveiling, would seal perhaps 
for ever the mystery which envelo]^ the adept and his 
daughter. Upon the whole, David Armstrong, after 
weighing the pros and cons maturely, although in less time 
than we take to state them, determined that it would be 
his wisest plan to embrace the opportunity now offered him 
of entering without rudeness the penetralia of the house. 
There he would no doubt meet with something to solve the 
enigma which perplexed him; and there, at any rate, he 
would be able to demand the thanks of the damsel for 
having obeyed her commands. 

In pursuance of this resolution, he no sooner perceived 
that Prelati was fairly engulphed in another of the recesses, 
than, darting from his ambush, he flew as swifty but as 
stealthily as a cat, to the small door, and made his escape 
from the cavern unobserved. 

He found himself in a kind of vestibule, from which there 
were several openings, and one steep ladder-like stair, as- 
pending till it was lost in darkness. The place was 
^imly JigUt^ bjra lamp fixed -to the wall, and the advent 
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.turer* hwflng no means of guiding kifl steps, plunged at 
: random into one of the gulfs beside him, the entrance of 
which had somewhat more the appearance of a doorway 
than the others. This proved to be a passage leading into 
a. room, which was, no doubt, the parlour spoken of by 
Prelati ; and here, by the light of a silver lamp which hung 
from the ceiling, the wondering student beheld a scene of 
magnificence, such as he had never heard of except in the 
tales of the minstrels and fabliers. 

The earthen floor was covered with a stuff which might 
have served for the coat of arms of a prince ; and the walls 
were hung, on one entire side, with cloth of sold, and on 
the others with carpets and tapestries of the richest descrip- 
tion. Here there was a mirror, so extravagantly large for 
the period that it misht have shown the entire bust ; and 
there a portrait on vdvet, the frame of which glittered with 
cold and gems. Some of the stools were square, in the 
K)rm of a chest, and covered with silk and embroiderv; 
others were supported <m pillars carved and gilded. Ine 
benches, from five to twenty feet long, were ornamented 
with figures in carved work, representing the heads of 
various birds and beasts; and one vast bed, more thim 
twelve feet square, and ascended by a carpeted flight of 
steps running its entire length, was covered with a coun- 
te^ne, silk on one side, and precious fur on the other. 

These articles, however, amazed the student more by 
their number than their rarity ; and he was not altogether 
confounded, till he observed the princely luxm-y of an arm- 
.ciat'r; an invention which he had lately heard of as the ne 
plus ultra of modern voluptuousness, and which was still 
very rarely seen out of royal palaces. It was covered with 
, vermilion leather, ornamented with golden roses ; and its 
fringes of silk were fastened with gold nails. 

^Notwithstanding all this display of wealth, however, 
there reined throughout the apartment a kind of incon- 
l^ity wmch struck David, unaccustomed as he was to such 
sights, with surprise. The furniture did not match. The 
articles seemed individual specimens rather than sets ; and 
he asked himself whether he was in the private dwelling of 
a man of princely fortune, or in a warehouse appropriated 
to everything most rare and costly? He had no time, 
however, to consider of the question ; for at the moment 
the voice of the adept in the vestibule made him start like 
a man threatened with detection in the midst of a crime. 
For one moment he was determined to confront the maste^ 
into whose secrets he was plunging so recklessly, and, with 



stict eitptttoatlon as fie could give, defiiaaict ft safe ocrndtiet 
to the upper world ; but the next, as the idea flashed upon 
him, that what he had already done might be the means of 
dissolving finally his connexion with the family, he stepped 
suddenly behind a screen, with some indefinite view or ob- 
taining speech of the damsel before departing. This move- 
ment was hardly completed, when Messire Jean entered the 
room. 

"And take care," said he, continuing to speak, "that 
thou withdraw the bolt before thou descendest. Perchance 
some son of a dog may be prowling about, even now, for 
our destruction ; and so, when he thmketh to climb down 
upon us, he wiU surely fall into the pit. And haflte thee, 
my daughter, for it is now the middle watch of the 
night ; and verily, mine eyelids are as heavy as my heart, 
and my limbs bend beneath my body, even as my spirit 
fainteth under its troubles. The unbelieving villain!'* he 
went on aloud, after having shut the door, and drawn a 
strong breath, like a fugitive who finds himself in an accus- 
tomed place of safety; "Be there still whales within the 
deep, to swallow up, and spew forth again their prey upon 
the dry land? Why did 1 throw away his sword? Why 
trust to the arm of a stranger, when I might have stabbed 
him where he stood? But a day shall come round — ^the day 
of the Lord is at handl No more, indeed, the lion of the 
tribe of Judah goeth up from the prey ; but Dan is still a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path!" The old man's 
face grew calmer and paler as he spoke ; the perspiration 
dried upon his brow ; and he walked several paces up the 
room with a noiseless but determined step. 

Soon, however, his mind seemed to revert to its usual 
occupations. He was evidently preparing to retire for the 
night; and, after having opened the door of a closet, where 
his bed appeared to be placed, he sank down upon his knees 
to pray. In his prayer, which was delivered with energy 
and deep devotion, the student joined mentally ; and as the 
form of supplication was not peculiar to the personages of 
oUr history, but common to many of those who were in that 
day engaged in similar pursuits, we think it well to present 
the reader with the following copv : — 

" O God ! almighty, eternal, from whom cometh every 
good thing, and every perfect gift! Grant me a Imow- 
ledge, I beseech thee, of that universal wisdom which is 
around thy throne; which created all things, and which 
Bustaineth and preserveth all things. Deign to send it unto 
me from heaven* which is thy sanctuary, and the throne of 



€by gtof* to ^ end tibat it be in tad work in m^. For it 
10 that divine wisdom which is mistress of all celestial and 
occult arts, and of the science and understanding of all 
things* By its ^irit ma;^ I possess the true inteflu 
May I proceed infallibly in the noble art to which i h^ve 
consecrated myself, even in the search of the miraculoua 
secret whidi thou hast hidden from the world, in order to 
reveal it to thine elect! May I commence, pursue, and 
achieve the great work which I have to do nere ImbIow, 
and enjoy it for ever I In fine, O God, grant me, I beseech 
thee, title celestial Stone, angular, miraculous, and eternal." 

When the adept had finished his supplications, he took 
up a book, the binding of which, in the gorgeous fiushion of 
the day, was studded with gold and gems ; and, laying it 
upon a small table near the screen, drew in a stool, and 
began to read some portion inwiu*dly, apparently as a sequjal 
to the religious service of the night. David would lain 
have raised his head over the screen to look what the manu* 
script was ; for a strange misgiving, he hardly knew of what 
nature, had been gra£ially stealing upon his mind. The 
book, he could say with certainty, was not a church missal, 
neither had it any resemblance to a religious homily. The 
very characters in which it was written, from the single and 
distant glance he had obtained, were strange — nxyt suspu 
doua to his eye 1 But in the midst of this new dilemma, 
the door opened as if by a spring ; his eyes dazzled ; ana 
he knew by the beating of his heart, and by his thickening 
bi^ath, that the damsel was in the room. 

She stood motionless upon the floor, her head reverently 
bowed, and her hands drooping at her sides. David forgot 
the vague suspicions that had begun to gather like a kmd 
of horror upon his soul, and he enjoyed, for the first time 
in his life, a full and uninterrupted gaze at this phantom 
shape which had haunted him so long. The serene gravity, 
just touching upon melancholy, imch was the habitual 
character of her face, tinged at this moment bv religious 
feeling, acquired an air &i08t of sublimity without losing 
Bjxf of its sweetness ; and her pale and placid features looked 
as if they were shone upon by a stream of sunlight. The 
youth felt his pity and admiration mingled with awe while 
he gazed ; and when the old man at length raised his head, 
and his daughter bowed herself almost to the earth before 
him, in the form of sidutation peculiar to the oriental nations, 
David could have fancied that the whole scene, so strange 
in locality and expression, and so touching in sentiment, 
WDfl but th# firunnent <^» H^mm, 
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<<And now, my cliild," said the alchemiBt, **ffet*fliee te( 
bed at once, and may the Grod of our fathers be 9iy guard! 
But yet another wora: The young man — ^verily I am worn' 
out with strife and watching — even the young man Strong- 
arm, he no doubt escaped by thy means when the heathen 
dog was exploring the vaults. Thou leddest him up the 
stair without permitting him to enter here, where the sight 
even of this holy book mieht give our bodies to the fire, and 
our ashes to the winds of heaven?" At these questions the 
damsel appeared for a moment to be ready to sink to the 
ground, overwhelmed with surprise and dismay. 

"All is safe," said she at last, and in a voice steady 
enough to deceive her father in the present exhausted state 
of his faculties. 

"It is weU," he rejoined, " thou art brave and quick- 
witted, but thou hast a woman's pity, and a woman's trust, 
and even if he had made the discovery, I fear thou wouldsrt 
have permitted him to live." During this speech, David 
could see, through the minute chink which had hitherto 
served him, that the damsel's eyes were rivetted upon the 
screen with a glance of mingled threatening and terror. 
Enough, however, had occurred to stimulate his curiosity 
and suspicion to a pitch of madness ; and when the old 
man in the act of extinguishing the lamp, giving way to the 
natural recklessness of his character, he suddenly raised his 
head over the screen, and fixed his eyes upon the volume. 
The next moment all was dark ; and as the scene fled from 
the scholar's vision, he leaned back against the wall, and 
was only preserved from fainting by the iron strength of 
his constitution. 

The reader has perceived long ago, that the alchemist 
and his daughter were of the Hebrew nation ; thus exhi- 
biting a knowledge of national character which it was im- 
possible for the scholar to possess. Among a people at 
once simple and poor a Jew could not exist, to say nothing 
of the shrewd sagacity attributed to our countrymen ; and 
accordindy, the weary foot of Israel had found little or no 
resting i3ace on the barren mountains and desolate heathd 
of Scotland. In France, a law had passed during the last 
reign which banished the entire tribe from the kingdom, on 
pain of instant death ; and thus, David had, in ell proba- 
bility, never seen to his knowledge a descendant of the 
patriarchs in his life. The seclusion and mystery observed 
by Messire Jean, as he thought proper to c«dl himself, wefre 
easily accounted for, bv the persecutions to which philoso- 
phers of his mystic bcdooL were liable; and the cnjientld' 
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£(Mm of his ^hraseolog^y was ^^iqpe eaicnlsted rather to 
lull than excite siuipicion, familiar as it had become to the 
student's ear, in its association with his theological studies. 

David, brave and ardent as he was himseu; conld form 
no conception of the species of enthusiasm which impelled 
the alchemist thus to bury himself alii^, rather than oreaJc 
off in the midst of the mysterious search to which he was 
devoted, and which, every day, appeared on the eve of 
being crowned with success, llie feeling, therefore, which 
had beset him this night were so indefimte, that he was pro- 
bably not aware himself, of the nature of his suspicions, 
till &ey were confirmed by the instantaneous glance he had 
cauffht of the Jewish Talmud. 

His sickness of heart, accompanied by "an horror of 
gl^at darkness," continued for some time, and he had not 

Ebeen able to collect his bewildered senses, when he felt 
iself drawn out from his lurkiuff-place by a small, cold, 
but steady hand. David trembled at the touch. He felt 
as if his soul was in the grasp of a demon, but he had no 
power to struggle. When tiiey had gained the vesdbule, 
the damsel tooK down the lamp from the wall, and pointing 
to the steep stair, rudely cut out of the living rock, she 
motioned him to ascend while she lighted his steps. 

They went on for some considerable space in silence, till 
they reached a kind of landing-place. Here the stair ended, 
and £r<m^ this the communication with the world above was 
by a suspended ladder; upon which David was about to 
step mechanically, when he was withheld by his conduc- 
tress. 

"First swear," said she, " that thou wilt not reveal even 
to thy bosom friend, what hath this night come to thy 
knowledge." 

" Tempt me not," answered the student, hardly knowing 
what he said, "I will not swear." 

** Swear," repeated the damsel, sinking her voice to a 
whisper, " swear, if thou wouldst live ! My father's life is 
in tiie palm of thine hand; were it mine own I would trust 
thee without an oath." 
t "I swear," said -the student. 

"By Him whom thou namest thy Redeemer ?" 

"By Him crucified I" said David bitterly ; and, bowing 
his head, he made the sign of the cross upon his bosom. 

. " Then go in peace, and may the God of the Jew and 
the Christian go with theel" David gramed the ladder 
with an unsteady hand,. and mounted the mrst step ; when 
thei damai^ toudiing' a spring concealed in 1j^ wall, the 
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portion of the laading-place on which he had jiurt steed 
gave way, and swung, by means of hinges, in what ap- 
peared to be an unfathomable abyss. David looked for » 
moment at the danger from which his oath had saved him; 
and then, bestowing upon the Jewess a parting glance, in 
which admiration and despair struggled wim religions 
horror, he ascended the ladder. into the dwelling-houae 
above, and, groping his way to the door, staggered out into 
the night. 



CHAPTER y. 

Wfi are told by certain philosophers that the human body 
undergoes a perpetual process of change, and that a man, 
at dii^rent epodis of his life, so far as the materiel is oon- 
cemed, is thus absolutely a diiferent individual. The revo- 
lutions of the mind, on the other hand, although they are 
much more apparent, do not afiect its individuality. We 
may receive a new bone or a new muscle, without perceiving 
the trick which nature puts upon us ; but when one set of 
sentiments takes the place of another, we are conscious that 
it is merely a change and not a renewal. 

We may illustrate this by the example at the present 
moment nearest at hand. When David Armstrong went 
to bed after parting with the Jewess, he felt as if the world 
had passed away from him like a scroll, and as if he himself 
was a single solitary atom, dancing unseen and unknown 
in immeasurable space. When we meet with him again in 
the morning, he is calculating whether it will be worth 
his while to pursue his search afler the philosopher's stone 
with his present master, seeing that this individual was an 
imbelievmg Jew, such as Grod would, in all probability, 
consider unworthy of success. Yet David is all the time 
the same intellectual being. 

His air and manner on this morning were so slightlj 
different as to evoke no observation on the part of ha 
college companions ; and the deliberate, yet enen^etic pace 
with which he usually traversed the hill of St. GSnevieve 
was as deliberate and energetic as ever. There was, not- 
withstanding, some change, though slight, as well in the 
outward as m the inner man of the scholar. His face was 
a shade paL^, and his ragged hood hung over his shoulders 
with even more of blackguardism than yesterday. In his 
whole perseot in &Gt, he might be said .to h«Te somewhat 
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mere the look oi a desperado tiian heretofi)re ; while tibongh- 
out the day there was exhibited a kind of exaggeration even 
in his most ordinary feelings, which sometimes both sur- 
. prised and annoyed Sir Archibald Douglaa. 

\ The knight had given due reflection to the case of his 

. fiiend* and had arranged a plan for brin^g lum forward 

1 in the career of arms, besides turning his present sendees 

to account in a very important matter which related to 
himself. Their new meeting, besides, was in the morning 
and in a palace, not in a rmn and in the dark ; and it is 
not wonderful, therefore, that the gaze which he bestowed 
upon the student's figure was as full of mirth as of renewed 
astonishment. Dayid, whose satisfaction, in ordinary cases, 
was expressed by what may be called a brightening of the 
face rather than a smile, and who was never, on any occa- 
sion, provoked to laugh outright, suffered himself with great 
gravity to be turned round by his friend, and surveyed 
&om head to heel. 

"And now, Ardiibald," said he, "if your curiosity is 
satisfied, let us hear at once the newest gibes on the dreaa 
of a poor scholar, and then we may proceed at once to the 
purpose of our conference without more grimaces." 

" Let me laugh, then, once for all," replied his fiiend, 
*• and th^i I smll be as solemn as yourself. O what a 
sight were this for the old wives of the Border, whose fire- 
side stories are still warm with the deeds of Philip Arm- 
strong! Off, ye rags I" — and he tore down suddenly a large 
fragment of the hood. "Away with your spider's welM, 
for here are steel and leather in exchange!" 

" Permutatio Diomedis et Glaucis," said the scholar; " it 

would be the exchange of golden armour for brass. Yet, 

nevertheless, I am in nowise bigotted to a particular garb. 

As for the hood — let it go; allSiough I will not say that it 

mi^ht not have been b^mingly worn for somewhile yet. 

i Ifeither, Archibald, was it anything like the weavings of 

that Lydian lass, Arachne, to which you liken it, as many 

a tug and haul which it bore in its day will testify. You 

I must know it was the true epitogium, and was absolutely 

' indispensable ad loquendum m universitate ; without it I 

could not have opened my mouth. In the daytime it was 

a garment ; in the night-time a blanket ; and whatever rents 

it had, were received in defending my skin. Well, well, 

old firiend, fate thee well in God's name!" 

" A most moving epitaph ; and now for the intfrment in 
yonder hei^ of ashes m the fireplace!" — 
" Holdl" cried the scholar, " It may still serve to mend 
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the gown it onoe ornamented;" and, folding up the rag 
cor^lly, lie tucked it under his girdle. r 

" I have said," continued he, ** that I care not for the 
form of a garment, and it is even so: yet the profession of 
a student affords me certain privileges which are useful \ 
and above all things, it is an ostensible employment whidi 
draws off from my goings out and comings in, the prying 
eyes of the world. But for these circumstances I should 
prefer a steel jacket to a scholar's gown." 

" And what harm are you about, that you should dread 
the eyes of the world?" 

'* The greatest harm imaginable. I am about surpassing 
ihe rest of the world, or at least attempting to do so, in a 
species of knowledge which would make me at once the envy 
and the victim of my fellow-men. But you cannot com- 
prehend me. You are ignorant of the progress of science 
and discovery. The affinities, the attractions, the antipn* 
thies which exist in phvsical objects, you either pass uiw 
observed, or attribute them to the power of maffic. The 
influence of the stars, felt by all nature, both ammate and 
inanimate, you confine to the vast ocean. You believe what 
you see, but will believe nothing on even the most direct 
and infallible deduction." 

" I believe this, my dear friend, that you are talking very 
learnedly; but, for the life of me, I cannot tell on what 
subject." 

" You believe," continued the scholar, ** that what exists 
was made ; and you must therefore believe that there is an 
art of making it. To the ordinary species of knowledge we 
are permitt^ an easy access ; but to the higher and more 
subbme, we can only attain through the intermediate stqM 
of science, and by the direct favour of God. In natural 
history, for instance, we know that sulphur and quicksilver 
are the bases of all the metals ; while astrology teaches us 
that the formation of each is presided over by a particular 
planet : that of gold, by the sun ; of silver, by the moon ; of 
copper, by Venus ; of tin, by Jupiter ; of lead, by Saturn ; 
of iron, by Mars ; and of quicksilver, by Mercury. We 
know these things, not as possibilities, but as sure and ear* 
tain facts ; and the necessary deduction is, that when natural 
philosophy and astrology are completely understood, the 
man who is permitted by heaven to attain to such divine 
knowledge will be able to convert the baser into the more 
precious petals at will." 

*'Then ^ou are an alchemist?" said the knight, with 
some surprise. 
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' ^* I am an htunble chemist, strivinff to attain to the per- 
fection of his art, which is called alchemy. Still another 
grimace? What, may I ask, do you believe?" 
' *' I believe that the precious metals were given to the 
world merely to stimulate valour and industry. The 
artisan labours for them with his hands ; the merchant, with 
Ids peddling craft; and the knight with his good sword: and 
GxA will never permit so wise a system to be overturned 
by the alchemists. As for the stars, I believe, according 
to Scripture, that they were intended for nothing else than 
lamps to enlighten the earth." 

"According to Scripture, O ignorance! 'Canst thou 
bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion I' But to argue is vain. Astrology is a science built 
efitirely upon experience, and must therefore be cast down 
by facts, not disputations. It existed in the days of Job, 
a&d it exists in ours. Nothing can be simpler, and yet 
more incomprehensible. Why a planet being at one dis- 
tance from tne zodiac rather than another, or why entering 
a house or region of one sign rather than another, it 
nhould influence or foretell certain fortunes to him at whose 
birth it presided, it is impossible to understand. Astrology, 
however, by a series of experiences carried down from age 
to age, establishes the fact; and with this we must be 
Mtisned. ' filnowest thou the ordinances of heaven?' saith 
the Scripture, * Canst thou set the dominion thereof on the 
eardi? Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea; or 
hast thou walked in the search of the depth ? By what way 
is the light parted winch scattereth the east wind upon the 
earth?* — ^Alas! the very utmost height to which even the 
akhemist can hope to attain, is the substratum of knowledge, 
composed of facts, the meaning and origin of which are 
hidden in impenetrable darkness. Beyond this, all the 
learning of Nigidius Figulus himself would be foolishness." 

••As for Nigidius Figulus," said the young knight, who 
now foresaw the demolition of his plans by means of the 
stars, *• he bears but a heathenish name, and I thank the 
Virgin I know nothing about him — although I can readily 
belieTe his learning to be foolish enough." 

'• Holdr* cried the scholar, indignantly, "Nigidius Figu- 
lus was the most learned man in the most learned age of 
the w(M*ld; he was the superior even of the prodigious 
Varro— the friend of Cicero, and the first natural phQoso- 
pher and astrologer of the time ! It was he who read in 
the stars the fate of Octavius, and foretold that he should 
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be master of ihe empire. Bat what avails all this to such 
as you? Can pearls be appreciated by " 

" Swine. Never mince the word. Were you a soldier, 
it might be dangerous ; but a moping student, who passes 
his life in dreaming of the stars, and reading Nigidius Fig- 
fiddle, — ^what is ms name? — ^may use any jjefuis of elo- 
quence he pleases." David's lip grew as ri^id as marble, 
and he strode through the room with the air of a moss- 
trooper $ while his Long black gown, soiled and torn, and 
the remaining rags of the hood streaming down his back, 
gave a touch of the ridiculous to his anger. 

" Archibald of the Braes," said he, stopping suddenly 
diort, and confronting his friend, " you have yourself as- 
sisted to unfrock me. Beware that I do not complete the 
work, and thus throw aside altogether the protection of my 
scholar's garb I" 

" Over God's forebode 1" cried the knight, "for, judging 
of the under by the upper garments, the exposure would he 
siHnething less than decent. But what is the matter, man? 
My only offence is having offered you a dress of steel and 
leather, instead of these miserable rags — having endeavoQre4 
to turn you from a starving student into a roystering 
soldier — having desired to convert you from heathenism tp 
Christianity — *' 

"Hold!" interrupted the scholar eagerly, ''it is abase, 
vulgar, and abominable error, to suppose that the sciences 
we talk of are included in the anathemas of the churoh. 
Thev are neither vain, conjectural, nor erroneous, but es- 
sentially founded on experience and calculation ; and in the 
synodal statute to which you refer, De Sortilegiis — " 

"Bah! I know nothing of such trumpery; I only say 
that this Nigulus Figforus — But, holy St. Bride, what 
noise is that? Have the English rallied and retaken the 
city, or are the poor students at it again?" 

" Touching the statute De Sortilegiis," persisted David; 
but his voice was drowned in a shout which burst from an 
immense crowd now flooding the street opposite the win- 
dows ; and, following his friend, who had bounced out of 
the room without ceremony, he took hold of his arm, and 
while they shoiddered their way through the mass, conti- 
nued a d^ence of the orthodoxy of the sublime sciences, of 
which the knight heax^ not one syllable. 

The crowd consisted, not only of the usual rabble of the 
street, but also of persons of the upper ranks, who lent 
their voices like the others, to swell the din. In the middle 
a line of horsemen—Jf men they could be called«-broke 



fliowly tliTongli the living surge, singing, shonting, leaping^ 
and discharging scjuibs, crackers, and other fireworl^. 
Most of them were m the garb of beasts, stuffed, as it were, 
into the skins of the animsus they represented ; but, instead 
of the head, some hideous and extraragant face grinned 
from their shoulders, and was surmounted by a pair of 
enormous horns, which proclaimed the wearers to be devils. 
Mingling with these, several personages appeared with 
cowls and tonsured crowns; but inst^ui or the robes of 
priests, their dress was white ; their heads were ornamented 
with asses' ears, and in one hand they held a green or yel- 
low conical cap, while in the other they flourished a bauble 
decorated with bells. 

" It is an announcement of the brotherhood of the Pas- 
sion," said David, **It is thus the citizens are invited to 
attend the representations at the Hospital of the Trinity." 

" Accepted for two," cried the young knight, joyously, 
" see what it is to travel. By St. Bride, they will hardly 
believe me in Scotland, when I tell them of these doings." 

'* The cost is two sous," said David, with a sigh. 

" It matters not." 

" Eachr 

•* Were it twice the sum you and I shall make two of 
the company." 

"Well, you will need a friend at your elbow; and 
it may be, that you will find me worth the money. But 
take notice, Archibald, that I go entirely upon your invi- 
tation and for your behoof; and that the said amount is to 
be set down to me neither as a loan nor as a gift. And in 
troth," continued he, rubbing his hands when the affair was 
settled, "you say well that the folks of the Borders would 
hardly believe you I Why, it was only in the reign of 
Charles's father, — ^poor demented creature, whom God can 
hardly condemn, since he did not vouchsafe him reason 
for a ffuide, — that the brotherhood of the Passion be- 
came what they are to day. Before that time, some mise- 
rable farces were played upon the streets by the jongleurs, 
with fiddles, and bells, and drums, and shouting of profane 
songs; but to-day we have a regular theatre, and magnifi- 
cent scenery, where the most sublime mysteries are per- 
formed hy a whole convent of actors, most of them swoni 
ecclesiastics." 

** I have seen that same brotherhood," said the knight, 
** I have seen whole waggon loa^s of them, and their see* 
nenr, passing from one town to another, drawn by oxen; 
and I could desire no better refreshment for a wayfaring 
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man, than to ride by their side, and listen to the sonp 
with which they belled their journey, taken firom the 
mystery of the Nativity, or of the Canaanean." 

"Those, my friend, were but strolling pUyers; and, 
although each troop calls itself the Confrerie of the Passioxi, 
not one of them has any right to the name. The original 
Confrerie was transferred from St. Maur to Paris, in the 
second year of this century, authorized by letters patent; 
and so devotedly attached to the divine art did the. Pari- 
sians become, that it was feared the theatre would eclipse 
the church, and that men would go to kneel and pray 
before the scenes of the mimic Passion, instead of attending 
to the service of the altar. For this reason the hour en 
vespers was changed, in order that it might not be inter- 
fered with by the hour of the play; and if you are de- 
Toutlv disposed, as I trust you always are, before going to 
the Irinitv, we can take our ghostly comfort at the new 
Temple of St. Julian of the Minstrels, where the mass will 
not be the worse for good music." 

'•Agreed, David," said Sir Archibald, "provided you 
will enjoy with me, in the first place, the carnal comfort of 
a good dmner in the palace, for it is now mid-day." 

"I am not accustomed to dine so early," replied the 
scholar, ** howbeit, as it will cost nothing to either of us, I 
may as well sit down with you. At the same time, Archi- 
bald, if your allowance of vivres should not be fairiy 
enough for both, I charge you do not baulk your appetite, 
seeing that it is my wont to fast till midnight ; and while 
you eat, I can entertain you with some brief account of the 
origin, scope, and tendency of the synodal statute De Sor- 



Wid's misgivings were not confirmed; for the allow- 
ance bein^ proportioned, not to the supposed appetite, bat 
to the knightly rank of the guest, it turned out to be amply 
sufficient lor two men. With an entertainer of inferior 
station, the student must certainly have had recourse to 
the expedient proposed, of filling his mouth with hard 
words ; but as it was, he did not utter a single syllable 
during the meal. 

" It were a shame," said he, at length, resting upon his 
elbows from sheer fatigue, although his knife stiu main- 
tained its perpendicular, with a threatening edge towardi 
the remainder of -a couple of roasted fowls, ' * it were a diame 
that the guests of a king should not do their devoir, with such 
truly royal fare before them; but if the circumstance reach 
the ear of Charles, I trust that most gracious prince will, 
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jR> fiir Bslam concerned, takethewill fot tlie deed; seeing 
tbat I am only a poor clerk and scholar, and more accus- 
tomed to fast than to feast." David* however, did so won- 
jderfuUy well for a person of abstemious habits, that the 
Icnight amused himself with admiring the prowess of his 
fiiend, long after he himself was hors de combat. The fare, 
•to say the truth, was of a quality which our student was 
but little accustomed to. A few eggs, when their price 
did not exceed six sous a hundred, or a salted herring in 
lieu thereof, formed the larger share of his daily comnnts 
at the University, and even nis subterranean supper, though 
so well dressed, and so agreeably served, rarely afforded 
anything better than beef, which (together with pork) was 
the common food of the artizans. On the present occasion, 
mutton, veal, and fowl graced the board ; and even a small 
porticm of game — a dainty appropriated exclusively by the 
nobles. 

^* Come, my friend,*' cried the knight, with that exulting 
feeling of after-dinner comfort, which in persons of an 
active, out-of-doors life, betokens good health, and in 
others, the approach of paralysis or apoplexy — "Come, 
David, since we have at least done our best to do honour to 
the king, let us now drink a cup to the health of our 
ladies)*' David winced as if he had been wounded; his 
jaw fell ; and a look, not only of sadness but dismay, clouded 
suddenly the brightness which had risen into his face. 

"It is a custom;" said he, slowly, " at least of doubtful 
orthodoxy. In the more ancient authors we find no trace 
of drinking to the health, although persons sitting together 
were in the habit of inviting, or challenging one another to 
the potation — a practice, by the way, forbidden in the ca- 
pitulaires of Charlemagne. As for drinking the health of 
the absent, it belongs, I fear me, rather to heathenism 
than Christianity; for has not toasting the saints them- 
selves been strictly interdicted by the church? It is indeed 
a superstition of the fancy, a libation, as it were, to some 
spiritual form seen by the eyes of the soul — " 

** On what look you?" interrupted the knight; for David 
had turned his head, as if to gaze at some object on the 
walL 

^ ** Afarofl^" continued he, "lonely, and bright, and beau- 
tiful' — rising, like a star, in the desert and impassable 
waters, a Venus Anadyomene of the heart I" 

** Alasl" said the knight with feeling, " you are a priestt 
and you may not love without sin." 

^* I am yet unsworn I '* replied the student, starting—* 
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** and even were it otherwise, it is lawful to doubt upon th^ 
subject. Not to talk of the example of many of ihe dis- 
ciples and apostles, the marriage of priests was legalized by 
the great Coimcil of Nicea ; and after that time, the names 
of Carterius, Sydonius, Simplicius, and a multitude more 
— all bishops, and all married, give warrant for the prac- 
tice. Was not the famous and holy St. Gregory the son of 
a bishop ? and in the throne of St. Peter itself, has there 
not been an Osius, a Boniface, a Felix, a John, an Agapet, 
a Silvester, all children of ecclesiastics?"* Having finished 
this speech, David emptied a mighty goblet at one pull, and 
then filled again. 

** Come," cried he, starting wildly from his seat, "where 
there is so much room for controversy, of what advantage 
is it to be scrupulous ? Though we may not drink to the 
saints, angels are not included in the interdict I Here, then, 
to our lady loves I Here, to the very dregs — ^were poison 
at the bottom 1" and emptying the measure at a draught as 
before, he set down the goblet, looking pale and horror- 
stricken. The knight stared at the vehemence of his friend 5 
but as love is a subject on which all sorts of extravagances 
both in speech and action are permitted, his surprise did 
not continue more than a moment. A reaction, however, 
appeared to take place in David's manner j his spirits 
sunk ; and tlip generous juice which he had swallowed in 
an unusual quantity, seemed to have no effect either in 
opening his heart or his lips. It was already too late for 
vespers, but they got up soon after to go to the theatre ; the 
knight not a little disappointed that the turn which he 
had purposely given to the conversation had not led to the 
mutual confidence he desired. 

The street St. Denis was crowded by persons of all ranks, 
whose destination was, like their own, the Hospital of the 
Trinity ; and more especially at the openings leading from 
the great churches or convents, the thoroughfare was almost 
choked up by tributary streams of population flooding froni 
vespers. The knight and his friend, however, made good 
their passage with very little delay ; DaVid, who recollected 
his omce of guardian and conductor, leading the way with 
great strides. With his clasped knuckles before him, to 
serve for a prow, his elbows close to his ribs, and his gown 

• Eneas Silvias, afterwards Pope Pius 11. during fhe lifetime of our 
friend David Armstrong, but a little later than the present date of the story, 
defended the marriage of priests ; declaring eligible to the papal ohair, nnft 
only a man who had been, but a man who actually was, macxisd— "Koa 
sdlmn qui uzoram hahuit, sed uzorem habens, potest assumi.'^ 
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inflated by the wind, he bore steadily on throof h the crowd, 
like a ship ander fiill sail. They at length readied the door, 
and having paid their money, passed through a region of 
noise, where the spectacle was announced by the beating of 
drums and by men bawling at the pitch of their voices, and 
entered the house. 

Sir Archibald, who was thrown into a tumult of wonder 
and delight bv the novelty and magnificence of the scene, 
overpowered his friend with questions. 

"In the name of Grod," cned he, "what are those vast 
paintings, that are ranged round the walls ?" 

" That is the temple of Solomon," replied David, whose 
spirits seemed to rise with the hurry and excitation around 
hun ; ** that is the palace of Herod ; that is the house of 
Caiaphas. But hush! hush! there l^ey come ; hold your 
tongues, will ye ? Hurra !" and he and the young knight 
joined lustily in the general shout, with which the appear- 
ance of the actors was hailed by the audience. The whole 
strength of the troop presented itself upon the floor at one 
moment, amounting perhaps to a hundred and fifty indivi- 
duals ; but of these a good many were seated, indicating 
that on this occasion they were not to take any share in the 
scene. Having thus presented themselves to the company, 
the prologue was spoken, which finished by requesting 
silence ; and they all withdrew to allow iJie piece to com- 
mence. 

The scenery consisted of paradise, hell, and purgatory ; 
as well as numerous earthly habitations: and the personages, 
besides Jesus and the disciples, Pontius Pilate, &c. included 
a goodly company of devils, angels, doctors of law, scribes, 
Pharisees, priests, kings, saints, virgins, knights, shepherds, 
clowns, and thieves. The gates of hell were represented 
by immense gaping jaws, by which the devils made their 
entrance and exit, surrounded by smoke and flames. The 
clowns were habited like those they had seen on the streets, 
and their jests were frequently directed against the clergy 
themselves, and couched in language so indecent as would 
have been tolerated nowhere else than on the stage. The 
actors being chiefly priests, it is needless to say, that the 
female parts were performed by boys. . 

The audience seemed to take the most intense interest in 
the piece, and to identify themselves completely with the 
actors. They knelt, they wept, they shouted, they screamed, 
they beat their breasts, tney joined in the chorus, they emitted 
thunders of laughter and applause. A bad actor, or even 
a bad action, was received with hisses and groans; but 
(S) B 
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when pleased, the cry of Be I Be I (bii9--encore) resounded 
throu^ the theatre. The clowns especially received a full 
portion of the public patronage, but above all — ^the devils; 
a^d at one time almost every individual in that vast multi- 
tude might have been heard joining in the burden : 

" Saulce d'enfer, saulce d'enfer, 
Aux serviteurs de Lucifer i ** 

The knight was in particular surprised by the intimate 
acquaintance which the audience seemed to possess, not. 
only with the events, but even with the words of the drama. 
The Parisians, however, were accustomed to see the myste- 
ries performed at processions, and on other public occasions, 
as well as in the tneatre ; and even in the provinces, when 
the number of actors chanced to be short, it was often filled 
up instantaneously from among the spectators. It was a 
common occurrence, indeed, either in town or country, 
when any actor happened to be too slow, or to have alto- 
gether forgotten a sentence, for a hundred voices at once 
either to prompt or anticipate him. 

The kiiight for a considerable time was too much occu- 
pied with the axjtors and the story, to bestow any attention 
upon the audience ; but all on a sudden, his eye appeared 
to catch some object among the latter which rivetted his 
gaze, as by a spell. David, absorbed in the interest of the 
scene, had hitherto answered his friend's questions, and re- 
sponded to his acclamations, rather mechanically than as 
fully comprehending them ;' but when these all on a sudden 
ceased, his mind bestowed that cognizance upon the nega- 
tive interruption which it had failed to do upon the posi- 
tive. 

"Will you not loot, man?" said he, jogging his compa- 
nion, "will you not listen? Fye, Ardiibald! do you 
reverse the custom of the Lamiae of Plutarch, and shut up 
your eyes when you come abroad? See to that ill-favoured 
goblin with the flame-coloured beard! Hark! thwack! 
thwack! These were wallops like the echoes of a listed 
field : and faith, no wonder, for the chiel's shoulders are 
cased in iron under his leopard's skin. Hear to him now 
— ^what a sublime roar ! Heard you ever the like of that ? 
Now, off, ye villian ; vanish, good Lucifer ; jump into 
yonder fiery jaws, and make room for your comrade, Hash-^ 
naodai, who will by and by bounce out before us from the 
Cinders of hell like a roasted chesnut. There — did I not 
tell you ? Vadit, he goes out; silent minestrelli^ the musio 
ceafies;" and a momentary pause in the action taking 
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place, DaTid bad time to follow the direction 6f his com- 
panion'8 eyes. 

" Is it thereabouts, you are?" said he, "a comely lass, as 
I am a sinner ! — ^with blue eyes that look kindly down yet 
loftily upon the ^uth, and hair like an ancient Uaul, whose 
locks, as Pliny relates, were died by artifice of a still 
brighter blond than nature had painted. What saith the 
Lai de Lanval?" and he sung the following lines from that 
popular romance so loudly and so well, as to attract the 
attention even of the lady concerned ; 

" Flor de lis, et rose novele, 
Quant ele pert on tans d* ete, 
Trespassiot ele de biaute." 

When the lady had turned her eyes towards the group 
whence the voice proceeded, she appeared to be suddenly agi- 
tated by some deeper feeling than modesty or bashf ulncss, for 
her blush did not merely illumine her cheeks, but overspread 
both brow and neck. The knight at the same moment 
pressed his companion's arm fiercely, in token to be silent, 
while he endeavoured to withdraw his own person into the 
shade. 

" Take away your fingers, Archibald," said the scholar; 
** it is an evil custom you have — and I would strongly beg 
of you for the future to express your wishes by word of 
mouth. But if you still retain the faculty of human speech, 
tell me, I beseech you, who is he beside the damsel — ^that 
tall old man, with the brilliant and benevolent eyes, and 
beard as white as the drifted snow. The face gleams upon 
me like some spectral head I must have seen in my dreams ; 
for sure I am it never before appeared to my waking eyes." 

"That," replied the knight, "is the famous Orosmandel, 
an Arabian philosopher, who has travelled ten times farther 
than Marco Paulo, or Sir John Mandeville, and to whom, 
in learning, your Nigulus Figulus is a fool. He is, besides, 
the friend, confidant, and instructor of that magnificent 
nobleman, the Lord de Retz — " 

" Of whose daughter and heiress, the damsel of Laval, I 
have just now sung the praise ?" demanded the scholar. 

"Even so; but speak out, man; I cannot read your 
face, although it is written over with signs as black and 
deep as the new characters of Guttemburg." 

" Anon, anon," replied David, with another meditative 
gaze. at the objects of his curiosity ; " but here comes Hash- 
modai I Look to the stage, Archibald, if you would know 
what acting is, and what a devil can do !" 
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The student speedily fo^ot, not onl^ the Arabian philo* 
sopher and the damsel of Laval, but his companion beside 
him, and he became once more completely absorbed in the 
interest of the scene. His gestures at length were so extra- 
vagant as to attract the notice of Sir Archibald, whose 
thoughts and eyes were busy enough in another quarter ; 
and unacquainted with the things which had so recently 
agitated his friend to the very centre, the young knight 
made the mistake of attributing entirelv to wine, effects 
which were in reality produced by a variety of concurring 
causes. 

The actor who personated Hashmodai was either unwell 
or imperfect in his part ; and the voices of the audience 
were loud both in prompting and condemning him. Among 
these, the smooth sonorous tones of the student, capable, 
as one would have thought, of any degree of expansion, 
were predominant ; and at length the pas of criticism seemed 
to be surrendered to him by universal consent, and his ac- 
cents were heard, lofty and alone, above the suppressed 
murmur which filled the theatre. The unhappy performer, 
confused and alarmed, soon lost all presence of mind ; and 
at the precise point which required the greatest energy, he 
stopped suddenly in his speech, and stood stock still. The 
noise was now deafening, some voices prompting, some hiss- 
ing, some groaning; when, in the midst of all, David 
Armstrong suddenly bounded through the crowd, leaped 
upon the stage, tore off the dress from the foundered actor, 
and clapping his prodigious horns upon his own head, went 
on with the ** maimed rites" of the part, shouting in a voice 
that rang like thunder through the house : — 

" Devils of hell, homed and horrible, 
Great and small, with eyes of basilisks, 
Infamous dogs ! what has become of you ?" * 

The astonishment with which Sir Archibald beheld this 
scene was lost in delight ; and he joined the loudest of the 
loud in the applauses which filled the house. David went 
on with the part with admirable spirit ; and in the passages 
which actors were accustomed to interpolate of their own 
authority, he seemed to take the opportunity of easing his 
heart of a whole load of bitterness. The state, the clergy, 
and above all, the University, were by times the object 

• Diables d*enfer, horrible et comus, 
Gros et menas, aux regards basiliques, 
Infames chiens, qu' ^tes vous devenus ? 
Mystery of the Conception, 
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6f his sarcasms ; and in the closing scene, when he bounded 
into the jaws of hell, and disappeiu^ in smoke and fire, the 
cheers which echoed through the theatre were the moet en- 
thusiastic ever remembered. 

When all was over, the spectators, according to a very 
general custom, rose like one man to demand the reappear- 
ance of the successful actor ; and cries of " Haithinodai f 
Hashmodai !" resounded on all sides. But Hashmodai waji 
gone. He had ti^own down his horns behind the scenes, 
and continued his run till he escaped from the house, and 
engulfed himself in the crowd of the street St. Denis. The 
audience at length retired, in some doubt as to whether the 
goblin-like figure they had seen was not Hashmodai himself, 
comie express from hell to amuse the inhabitants of the first 
city in Europe. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The disclosure which our young knight had intended to 

Eour into the ear of his selected confi(£mt, is perhaps fami- 
^ ar by personal experience to aU our readers ; but in this 
instance, it was marked by circumstances peculiar to the age, 
and in fact to the epoch, when, owing to intestine dissen- 
sions, and the presence of a foreign enemy at the same time, 
the wildest confusion reigned throughout the country. 
These circumstances, however, will of necessity be so amply 
developed in the course of the following narrative, that at 
present we shall content ourselves with declaring what is 
necessary to be known, in as few pages as possible. 

When Sir Archibald Doudas of the Braes found himself, 
at the death of old Sir Archibald, the inheritor of a little 
more than a sword which had been long famous in the border 
wars, he determined, like a youth of sense and spirit, to go 
forth into the world to push his fortune. At that time, 
and for centuries before and after, France was the Canaan 
of the Scots ; and all those who were driven forth by fate 
or folly into the wilderness, turned their faces toward this 
land of promise. These adventurers being, without excep- 
tion, brought up to arms from their infancy, and beins, 
generally speaking, distinguished for military faith as well 
as valour, never failed to find a welcome from their warlike 
hosts. The two countries, besides, had been bound toge- 
ther by alliances or treaties from time immemorial ; and 
thus when a Scot descended from his mountains, and betook 
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himself to the fertile fields of France, he found that he had 
only changed his home. 

But Sir Archibald had another inducement, already 
known to the reader. That gallant earl of Douglas (his 
godfather, near kinsman, and chief), who had led over five 
thousand Scots to the aid of Charles YII. then in the ex- 
tremity of his distress, had been created, in the jrear 1424, 
in testimony of royal gratitude, duke of Touraine. The 
duke, indeed, was slain in the same year, and so was his 
son ; but the barren title at least remained in the family, 
and the recollection of such important services could hardly 
have been obliterated from the mijjd of the king in the 
course of thirteen years. 

Whatever the knight's resolution, however, might have 
been, it was his fate to go to France. His outfit was no 
sooner completed — and, truth to say, it was too slender to 
require much time — than he was summoned by the influence 
of his friends to attend the princess Margaret in her 
journey. This little bud of Scottish royalty, the eldest 
daughter of James I. had been betrothed to the Dauphin 
when she was only three years of age ; and now, although 
not more than eleven, she was considered old enough to be 
married to a lad of thirteen. Sir Archibald, it need hardly 
be said, obeyed the call with the most joyful alacrity ; and, 
no longer a solitary knight-errant, set out for the land of 
adventure, in the suite of a princess, the daughter of his 
king. He would have preferred, no doubt, a command in 
the military succours which accompanied the expedition, 
as the dowry of the young bride ; but his powerful friends 
willed it otherwise, and the knight consoled himself with 
the idea that at a juncture like this, there must be abun* 
dance of fighting, even in the most peaceable offices, at the 
court of Charles Vll. In explanation of the policy of his 
friends in this respect, so different from what might have 
been expected from the house of Douglas, it may be added 
that it was the singularly handsome person of Sir Archi- 
bald, which induced them to choose the court for the scene 
of his adventures rather than the field. 

The circumstances of the journey have nothing to do 
Vith our narrative, till the bridal party arrived within a 
few leagues of the city of Tours, where the royal family of 
France then resided. Here the little princess was met by 
numerous groups of the nobility and bourgeois, who came, 
either by command or to show their zeal, to escort her into 
the town ; and Douglas, with the curiosity of a wandering 
Scot> set himself to gaze with all his eyes at the strangers. 
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Among the parties who sucoessiTely approached, there was 
one which more particularly iziterested him ; coBsistins of 
a young lady, attended by a knight clothed from head to 
foot in complete armour, who did not raise his yizor the 
whole time. 

The female, in the eyes of the young knight, was distin- 
guished from all the rest of her sex, by a peculiar elegance 
of form and demeanour such as he had never beheld before. 
The riding-dress of ladies of distinction, in that age, as we 
see in the Colbert manuscript of Monstrdet, was not greatly 
different from that of the present day. It displayed the 
shape of the bod^r, and muffled up the feet ; but at the 
necK, instead of rising to the chin, it allowed the rich sto- 
macher to be seen, and the fall of the shoulders to be 
guessed at. If Sir Archibald's opinion, therefore, was er- 
roneous, it was not for want of opportunity of judging. 

The face of the stranger possessed the character of love- 
liness which is termed majestic ; although this appeared to 
exist more in the expression than the features, which were 
rather petite than otherwise. Her eyes were of the darkest 
blue, bright, and vet of that meditative cast which is 
rarely conjoined with remarkable brilliance ; while her com- 
plexion being at the same time delicately fair, and her hair 
of the beautiful blond, celebrated by aunost all the poets 
and fabliers of the three preceding centuries, she presented 
altogether those contrasts and contradictions m female 
beauty, which are, perhaps, still more exciting to the ima- 
gination, and dangerous to the heart, than regular per- 
fection. 

Her dress, although sufficiently common when seen at a 
little distance, appeared on nearer view to be of a quality 
so rich, that Douglas conceived her to be at the very least 
a princess. The veil which descended from the lofty 
cone of her hat, and, although supported on her left arm, 
reached the stirrups, was of a texture far more delicate 
than that of the dauphin's bride ; her stomacher was of 
cloth of gold, studded with gems ; and surmoimting it, in 
a kind of frill which encircled the neck, appeared a portion 
of her chemise, as fine as the two which Isabella of Bavaria 
possessed, and which were esteemed by her age as luxuries 
worthy of a queen. The purse at her girdle, called an 
ausmoni^e, perhaps, from its original destination, was 
peculiarly elegant m form, and the paternoster (a chaplet of 
beads) which hung beside it was or pure gold. 

The Scot looked long at this gracious apparition j and 
yet, but for a circumstance about to be mentioned, he wou' '" 
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kave to describe her to his friend David, only as one 6t 
those phantoms, who pass us by in the crowd of the world, 
and are no more seen : — 

One of those forms which flit by us when we 

Are young, and fix our eyes on every Uee ; 
And oh ! the loveliness at times we see 

In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 
The youth, the bloom, the beauty which agree 

In many a nameless being we retrace, 
Whose course and home we know not, nw shall know. 
Like the lost Fleidad, seen no more below ! 

The young imagination of Margaret of Scotland was 
greatly touched by the appearance of the lady ; and when, 
in answer to her inquiries, she was announced as the damsel 
of Laval, the guardians of the prmcess hastened to advise 
her to receive, with some mark of peculiar courtesy, the 
daughter of one of the most distinguished men of the time. 
Sir Archibald Douglas, who chanced to be standing near, 
was accordingly despatched to invite her to approach ; and 
all on a sudden, he found himself thus thrown in contact 
with the object of his admiring gaze. 

The damsel, with her knight, and an escort of four men- 
at-arms, had in the mean time fallen behind ; and Douglas, 
as he rode up to them, observed her companion extend his 
hand hastily towards the young lady's bridle as if to pre- 
vent her advance. The Scot, however, delivered his 
message, and Pauline de Laval accepted the invitation 
promptly. 

"It will displease your father," said the armed knight 
hastily in a low voice, "there are powerful reasons; and 
b«in^ here in his stead, I entreat — ^nay, I — " 

"Sir!" exclaimed the damsel in a tone of surprise, as 
she turned her eyes upon his iron-veiled face. 

"Tarry, and I will explain," said he, in one of those 
deep, full, melodious voices, which captivate the ear and 
win the confidence; "or at least return promptly, and I 
will show my meaning as we follow the procession." On 
this understanding they parted ; and the damsel, with a 
radiant smile to Douglas, put her palfrey to a pace which 
compelled him to use his long spurs in order to keep his 
ground by her side. 

The interview with the bride lasted but for a moment. 
As the young lady drew near, Margaret, either prompted 
by her natumly affectionate disposition, or counselled by 
her guardians, opened her arms and would have embraced 
her ; but Mademoiselle de Laval, leaping lightly from her 
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horse, bent her knee half way to the ground, and kissed 
the little princess's hand. She then regained the saddle as 
suddehly as she had descended, bat not before the ready 
Scot had had time to render her such assistance as at least 
conyinced him that she was a being of earth's mould ; and, 
with a glance and bow, which he appropriated entirely to 
himself, she boimded back to her attendaoits. 

A turning of the road soon after concealed her party 
jGrom his yiew ; but Douglas had observed, just before they 
disappeared, that the same kind of debate which he had wit- 
nessed appeared to be still going on. The knight was evi- 
dently attempting, as his gestures showed, to dissuade the 
damsel from advancing in the path of the royal cortege ; 
while her manner betrayed much more reluctance to com- 
ply than could be accoimted for, even by girlish curiosity 
to see the princess's reception at Tours. Added to this, he 
had perceived the knight, during the brief absence of his 
charge, in closer and more confidential conference with the 
men-at-arms than their respective stations and the light 
nature of their present duty, seemed to warrant ; and these 
circumstances, which at the present day, if marked at all, 
would leave no trace upon the mind, fifled the observer, in 
the wild and disjointed times of which we write, with anxi- 
ety and suspicion. 

This, we allow, may be traced in part to the interest 
which the singularly beautiful person with whom his thoughts 
were busy hiul inspired, and to the natural disappointment 
he felt at losing sight of her so suddenly ; but Douglas, 
besides, brought up as he had been in comparative seclusion, 
was deeply imbued with the feelings of that romantic chi- 
valry which was already little more than a tale of the olden 
time, and perhaps any woman, in similar circmnstances, 
would have produced the same course of thought and ac- 
tion. After lingering for an instant, he disengaged him- 
self quietly from the procession, and followed by four men- 
at-arms, whom he had whispered, rode back briskly, though 
without any appearance of violent haste, to the turn of the 
road. 

The line of road beyond was visible for several miles 
without interruption, and yet was utterly deserted. Dou- 
glas and his followers instantly dashed into a side path, 
near which the objects of their pursuit had been last seen ; 
and on reaching an eminence, observed the four men-at- 
arms, without their chief, scouring hastily away in another 
direction through the thicket. More than ever astonished 
at this spectacle,- the Scot continued to follow in the path 
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at a beadlong gallop, till at length a suecesnon of akriekii 
in the distance confirmed all his suspicions. 

The knight and the damsel were soon in view ; the for- 
mer grasping the bridle of the palfrey, and uiving the ani- 
mal on to the pace of his own magnificent horse ; while 
Pauline de Laval, struggling with her raviaher, rent the air 
with her screams as they flew. Maddened by this sight, 
the young Scot put his char^r to his utmost speed and gamed 
rapidly upon the ruffian knight. By dint of whip and spur 
he was soon near enough to make his yoice heard ; which 
he did in the usual terms of reproach and defiance, making 
known at the same time in the gallant spirit of the age 
the challenger's name, by the shout of •* Douglas to the 
rescue !" 

The knight at first disregarded this salutation, but on the- 
sound coming nearer, he halted suddenly, leaped to the 
ground, tied the forelegs of the palfrey, and, regaining 
his seat in an instant, put his lance in rest, and awaited the 
pursuer. At this time one of the Scottish men-at-arms 
was in sight; and before Sir Archibald had approached 
within the length of a cross-bow shot, or in other words, 
near enough to allow the unknown to commence advan- 
tageously his career, a second appeared in view. Nothing 
daunted, however, by the odds, even of three to one, the 
ravisher coolly poised his lance, and awaited the proper 
moment to spring. But before this came, the third and 
foiu*th men-at-arms were in sight ; and the knight, after an 
instant's hesitation, shook his arm threateningly towards 
the damsel of Laval, and spurred into the thicket. 

"You ore in safety, Madame," cried Douglas, whose 
border blood was now running in a whirlpool ; ** the royal 
cortege is at hand ; and under the escort of my trusty fol- 
lowers, no harm can befall you. Permit me to ride after 
yonder recreant, and teach hmi — " 

"Hold!" cried Mademoiselle de Laval, for the knight 
was already commencing his ride as he spoke; "come 
hither — ^hither ;" and with a gesture of her finger, which 
was irresistibly commanding, from the mere absence of all 
doubt as to its power of command, she drew him to her 
side. 

"I must desire of you, Sir Knight," continued she, 
quietly, " to add to the service you have already rendered, 
by escorting me yourself in person into Tours. It is a 
duty which, doubtless, you feel to be at once more agree- 
able and more honourable than that of pursuing a ffying 
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'* As to the pleasure and the honour," replied. Sit Archi- 
bald, "they are only greater and richer than I deserve; 
but, ruffian as he is, the fugitive appears, in all respect of 
arms, to be worthy of my sword; and neither can he be 
said to have been fairly vanquished, seeing that he only fled 
£rom a force of five men — " 

'* And a woman." 

" Permit me at least," said Douglas, compelled to smile 
in the midst of his chagrin, ''to inquire the name and 
lineage of this recreant ; that on some future occasion I may 
finish the feud which I hereby take upon me, most noble 
lady, in your behalf, and in the name of St. Michael the 



"At the court of king Artus," replied the damsel, "he 
is recognised as the Unknown — no, as the Black Knight. 
May I venture to ask in turn the style of his challenger ? 
Have I the honour of having obtained for a servant Sir 
Tristan, Sir M^liadus, or Sir Lancelot? — Sir Lanval, or 
Sir Gruelan the faithful and beloved? — or, in fine. Sir 
Grauvain, he who dared the terrors of the Enchanted Sword 
for the sake of a kiss?" 

" I am none of these," said the young knight, blushing 
and smiling, as, nothwithstanding his Bttle acquaintance 
with the popular fabliaux of the time, he could not help 
feeling he was quizzed. " I am not even one of the worthies 
of the court of king James, or of king Charles. My name 
is Archibald ; I am of a younger branch oif the Scottish 
house of Douglas ; my domain consists of a few acres of 
brown heath, called in our homely tongue the Braes, with 
a border tower rising from the banks of Tweed ; and, for 
fault of fortune and occupation at home, I have brought 
my father's sword to the wars of France, and to the service 
ef the most amiable and lovely of her daughters." 

" Thanks, noble stranger," said the young lady, dropping 
suddenly her tone of raiuery, and blushing in her turn, as 
she bestowed a momentary glance of surprise and interest 
upon the ingenuous countenance of the Scot — " Here you 
have found but a distracted country, and a wilful maiden, for 
the exercise of your chivalry ; but, if men say true, even the 
meanest feud will furnish a field of honour for the Bleeding 
Heart." Douglas bowed, even to his horse's neck, as with 
a flushing che^ and glistening eye, he replied to this com- 
pliment to his family. 

" I feel," said he, " that the name of my clan will receive 
no stain at my hands : more especially," he added, after an 
abrupt pause, and in the spirit of an almost by-gone ohi- 
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valry; " more especially, if Pauline de Laval will deign to 
inspire me I yet, I pray you to observe, and thereupon I 
take you strongly to witness, that I am of a younger branch 
»_that I am poor and alone — and that thus no discredit can 
reasonably attach to the house, even if it should be the 
fate of Archibald Douglas to fight undistinguished, and £all 
unhonoured and unknown." 

While thus conversing, they were rapidly gaining upon 
the procession ; but when just about to mingle with the 
last of the crowd, Pauline hun^ back. 

"Touching the kniffht," said she, "of whom you have 
inquired, it would be lxx>tless for you to know his name, 
and worse than bootless to pursue the feud. Powerless 
himself, he is protected by a power with which it would be 
madness to contend. Let it suffice to know — ^if indeed you 
take more interest in the subject than concerns your own 
fame — ^that I am safe for the future, and that, so far from 
renewing his attempt, he will never more dare even to meet 
the eye of Pauline de Laval." 

They had now sained the town, the streets of which dis- 
played, on a small scale, the same sort of confusion and 
magnificence described in the opening chapter of this work. 
The bride was mounted on a white horse, whose bridle, 
studded with gems, was held on each side by a distinguished 
noble of the ^«nch court. After her came a brilliant train 
of ladies, likewise mounted, and dressed uniformly, with 
hats of extraordinary height, and long white veils depending 
from the crown. Then followed two chariots filled with 
ladies ; and then a troop of gentlemen of the French and 
Scottish courts. 

The procession stopped at the chateau on the banks of 
the river, which was the royal residence; and Margaret, 
dismounting, was led in by the Count de Yendome and a 
Scottish earl, and met in the great hall by the queen of 
France, the queen of Sicily, the princess Badigonde, na- 
tural daughter of the king, the Countess de Vendome, and 
other distinguished persons. Lnmediately after, the boy- 
dauphin entered, and the future Louis XL kissed his little 
wife, when the ceremonial of the scene was at an end. 

During the whole of this time the pertinacious Scot had 
remained by Mademoiselle de Laval ; and as soon as the 
reception was over they proceeded together to her father's 
house. This mansion, though but rarelv occupied by the 
Lord de Ketz, was little inferior in magnificence to the royal 
chateau ; and Sir Ajrchibald's heart simk within him at the 
yiewi^e k»ew not why," 
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"Alas!" thought he, gazing, as if unwillingly , at the 
palace-walls before him, with their rich and vast gardens 
swelling on the one side, and the broad and beautifiu Loire 
rolling its silver tide on the other. ** Alas, my poor little 
border-tower, and its heather hills, and the brawlmg Tweed 
below !" 

When they ha i dismounted, and were just about entering 
the house, a clatter of horses* hoofs was heard behind them, 
and an old man, wholly unattended, spurred into the court. 
Douglas's heart beat, for he thought, by the sudden emotion 
dispkiyed by Pauline, that this must be the Lord de Retz ; 
but a single glance, when the horseman had dismounted, 
served to bamsh the idea. He was a man apparently not 
under seventy ^rears of age ; although the keen expression 
and extreme brightness of his eyes, mdicated an unabated 
freshness and vigour, both of mind and body. Surmount- 
ing the ordinary habiliments, he wore a garment resembling 
the oriental kaftan. The colour was black, but the materiiu 
of the richest silk, and minutely figured with such antique 
and unintelligible devices, as showed that the fabric be- 
longed to another country, and perhaps to another age. The 
most remarkable appendage of the wearer, however, was a 
beard of extraordinary length, and so intensdy white as to 

S've an unworldly air to the whole figure. The damsel of 
av£j bent before him with what seemed to be habitual 
reverence, mingled with astonishment. 

" I am happy," she faltered, " yet surprised — '* 

**To see thme ancient friend," said the old man, with a 
benign smile, ** a hundred miles fi:om where you supposed 
him to be ? This morning, however, I discovered a neglect 
which might have led thee into danger." 

"This morning!" 

" Ay, or yesterday, or a week ago — ^what matters it? and 
I am here in time, I find, to congratulate thee on thy es- 
cape, and to present my fervent thanksto thy deliverer." 

" Had the damsel of Laval permitted me," said Douglas, 
•* I should indeed have deserved your thanks by avenging 
her quarrel on the ruffian." 

" She was wiser than thou. In the hands of that ruffian 
thou wouldst have been but as a wand." 

"Even so, Messire, to chastise him withal," said the Scot, 
reddening : " but, methinks the neglect you acknowledge, 
since you could not have known of my timely presence, 
would have been best remedied by sending before you some 
trusty followers of the Lord de Retz to the rehef of his 
daughter." The young laly looked diatrcssed, and even 
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aUrmed at this taunt, but the old mati did not appedJ^ eren 
to have heard it. 

" The neglect," said he, in a tone almost of soliloquy, 
*' was natural. How could I have thought of suspecting 
danger ? He was the lineal descendant of my sister — he is 
the only being who can count kindred with me upon earth. 
Howbeit, were he my own son, he shall pay the forfeit of 
his crime. He loves thee, lady. It was his purpose to 
carry thee off bv force to a far island in the midst of the 
sea — ^farther still tlian Madeira, and beyond even the utter- 
most cape of Bojador ; and there, untrammelled by the 
distinctions of wealth and rank, to have made thee his for 
ever. Fool ! he thought to fly from m* / as if my eye could 
not see him, and my hand reach him, were he in the depths 
of ocean itself! But his life is forfeit. Speak the word, 
Pauline de Laval, and he dies in thy presence." 

** I demand not his death," said Pauline, *' nay, I beg 
his life of you, as a boon. Let him go, if he lists, to the 
regions of that far island. Such as he will be received with 
welcome by Prince Henry of Portugal ; and in the service 
of that explorer c^ unknown seas, his rank and adventurous 
spirit may vet win for him honour and renown. 

** So be It," said the old man, ** my unworthy kinsman 
shall set forth for Sagres, by the light of this day's sun^ to 
seek the Portuguese prince." 

Such was Douglas's first adventure in France, or rather, 
we ought to say, its commencement. Had Pauline de 
Laval appeared to him all on a sudden as the daughter of 
one of the greatest lords in Europe, it is probable that the 
wandering knight would have regarded her as "some bright 
particular star," fit only to be worshipped at the distance 
of that impassable space interposed between them. But 
the fame even of the Lord de Retz had as jret hardly pene- 
trated to the Ultima Thule of the Scottish border ; and 
Pauline was beloved as a woman before Douglas knew that 
in rank and fortune she was only beneath a queen. 

There had been something so dazzling about the career 
of Lord de Retz, that most men imagined his constant 
good fortune to be more than natural. Left an orphan 
heir at twenty years of age, brave, generous, accomplished, 
and the handsomest of the handscmie, there would have 
been nothing extraordinary in a moderate portion of pros- 
perity. But the favours of l^at destiny which is odled 
accident, descended upon him in a continuous shower ; and, 
as in the case of King Midas, everything he touched seemed 
to be turned into gold. In addition to his own large for* 
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iafle, the beautifiil Catharine de Thonan brought him a 
queenly dowry when he was only twenty-four ; and by the 
death of relations, one after anotiier, he inherited estate 
after estate, till bis possessions extended oyer seyeral pro- 
yinces in France and Brittany. 

As a soldier, he was equally braye, skilful, and fortunate. 
Besides his other almost daily exploits, Charles VII. was 
indebted to him for the Chateau of Lude, which he 
captured with great yaiour, riajing the commandant; 
and he chased the English, unassisted by the king, from 
the fortress <^ Bennefort, and that of Malioome on 
the Maine. Li 1429 he was the principal ally of the 
Maid of Orleans, in throwing supplies into the city $ and 
he was one of the great chi^s who, in the midst of this 
mighty reydiution, solemnly anointed Charles at Beims. 
Count and marshal of France, and priyy-counsellor and 
chamberlain of the king, and afterwards lieutenant-general 
of Brittany, his natiye country, under John Y. tne pos- 
sessor of more estates, as the historians of the time relate, 
than his memory served him to reckon by their names — 
Gilles de Betz, at the commencement of our story, was 
still in the yery flower of life, being little more than forty 
years of age. 

It was only by d^rees the Scottish stranger learbed the 
true rank of his mistress ; and not until certain passages 
had taken place between them — ^imperceptible indeed to 
the world, but oh 1 how important in the journals of the 
heart I — ^which would haye made it equally base and impos- 
sible to retract. As for Pauline, eyer since the aboye ad- 
yenture, her young heart was in such a flutter of fear and 
delight, that she li^d no time to inquire into the nature of 
the spell whidb bound her. Hitherto her admirers had 
been the rude and ignorant barons of her own country, or 
those hired merc^aries whose trade was not noble war but 
blood and plunder. Douglas, in the midst of such men, 
appeared uke smne phantom knight whom ha* fancy had 
conjured up from its stores of tradition and romance. At 
first she could hardly comprehend him ; and her heart, al- 
ready drilled into the cold forms of the world, ^dmost dis- 
trusted an enthusiann so new to her outward senses^ yet so 
familiar in her dreams. £yen when she fully understood 
his character, he rnnained separated in her imagination 
from the breathing mass of mankind ; and in those moments 
when the mind is accustomed to flee away from the reaUties 
of lifo into the regions of poetry and fiction, it was he who 
waa the g^us of we song, the hero of the tale— an imper- 
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sonation of the brave, the generous, and the beautiful. Let 
us add, although the observation is trite, that the very dif- 
ference in their fortunes must have presented something 
piquant to the fancy of Pauline ; and that the vista along 
which her spirit looked, must have been not the less tempt- 
ing for those obstacles in the way, which the heart of eigh- 
teen knows to be impossibilities, yet hopes to surmoimt. 

Douglas was not long of discovering that the old man 
was a very important person in the family of the Lord de 
Retz. 

"Make Orosmandel your friend," was the constant in- 
junction of the damsel ; but to her lover's simple question, 
"Why?" she could give no satisfactory answer. 

"Is he noble? is he wealthy? is he high in office ? has 
he an army of vassals at his beck ? has he the ear of the 
kings of the time ?" 

"No, no, no. He has no rank, no command — ^he is 
moneyless, landless, and alone. He is an Arab, and his 
name is Orosmandel, and that is all even my father knows. 
He is kind, gentle, and humane ; but his resolves are as 
irrevocable as destiny. I do not comprehend him. He 
appears to do nothing, yet everything is done according to 
his desire. He rarely stirs from our chateau, on the banks 
of the Erdre, yet there are traces of him everywhere. My 
father, who would not brook a haughty glance from a 
throned king, is his obedient, revering, helpless child ; and 
I, a spoiled and wilful maid, although I love more than fear 
him, feel as if I only existed by his permission." 

"Then," said Douglas, "he is either a sorcerer or a 
man of genius, and I shall try to make Orosmandel my 
friend." 

The knight passed a considerable portion of a year at 
Tours, and then accompanied the king to the siege of 
Montereau, while the damsel returned to her accustomed 
home in the city of Nantes. As this was previous to 
the commencement of our story, the reader will not de- 
mand a detailed account of the parting of the lovers. 
That Douglas, however, was still sustained by some kind 
of wild and indefinite hopes, may be inferred from the fact, 
that his chief purpose in seeking out his friend at Paris, was 
to invite the student to accompany him on a journey into 
Brittany which he meditated. The sudden apparition of 
his mistress at the theatre, attended by the good or evil 

fenius of the family, bewildered him so much, that at first 
e could form no plan of action ; but at length, with the 
customary frankness of his nature, determinmg that the 
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boldest was the best policy, he watched the moment of 
their leaving the boxes, and joined them in the street. The 
result of this interview must be given hereafter, for we have 
only too long delayed inquiring into the consequence of 
David Armstrong's playing the devil. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

On the morning after David Armstrong's exhibition at the 
theatre, the first faint glimmering of the dawn disclosed 
him and his three comrades lying, as usual in one room, 
buried in sleep. Their beds were four heaps of straw, 
covered with a ragged woollen cloth, and for a pillow each 
had under his head a bundle of straw bound with thongs, 
which the students of the University were in the habit of 
carrying with them to the class to sit upon. The apart- 
ment was larse but dreary and desolate; the floor was 
covered with litter ; and evCry here and there the large 
stones of the wall were seen bare and rough, denuded of 
the plaster which had adorned them in the days of yore. 

Three of the four sleepers seemed to have but one cha- 
racter among them. They had fair hair, clear skins, and a 
ruddy complexion. Their foreheads were broad and mas- 
sive ; their noses firmly set ; and their mouths, though pen- 
cilled in the rounded lines of youth, exhibited a certain 
rigidity, expressive of firnmess and determination. Two 
of them were tall rather than otherwise, and strongly built ; 
but Nigel was almost a giant. They all three slept as if 
soul and body had been alike unconsious. David, who was 
the handsomest of the four, was also the palest, owing no 
doubt to his midnight vigils ; his brow was loftier than the 
others, and the whole head more intellectual. His sleep 
was troubled ; his breath came thick and unequal ; and his 
lips moved uneasily. At length, starting as a stronger beam 
of light touched his eyelids, he awoke and sat up in his bed. 

"And am I here after all?" said he, " and was it nothing' 
more than a trick of the enchanter Morpheus, the 'figuras 
formator,* as Ovid truly describeth him? Here I — and for 
the last time ! No more shall the tiptoe visits of Aurora 
find me on this straw, a too reluctant Cephalus I No more 
shall I tread these venerable walks of Cadmus — * In sylvis 
Academi quaerere verum !' And ye, my comrades, or ra- 
ther my children — ^my babes as I may call them, for whom 
my heart yearns even like the heart of a mother — ^what will 

(6) F 
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become of you ? Well may you groan, Bauldy, a sure sign 
that you are nigh the waking ; well may you hitch up your 
leg, Andrew, lie a demoniac in the spasms ; well may you 
shrink, my huge Nigel, like Tityus from his vultures, when 
he lay in hell, covering with his body nine acres of the 
burnt ground 1 What had I to do with Hashmodai ? What 
was it to me if he had repeated the forty thousand verses of 
the Destruction of Trojres, and had been wrong in every 
verse ? But yet it was mdeed a torment to hear the dunce ; 
and to do the citizens justice, they proved that they could 
appreciate talent as well as condemn stupidity. Oh, it was 
a grand moment ! — Hem ! 

« Devils of hell, homed and horrible !' " 

"The Lord save usl" cried Bauldy, and Nigel, and 
Andrew, with one voice, as they started from their sleep at 
this invocation, and sat up in their beds. 

**Is it clubs, David?" cried Nigel, swinging round his 
arm, so as to grasp conveniently a huge weapon of the kind, 
which lay wiwiin reach. 

"Who named the name of the Evil One?" demanded 
Bauldy in dismay. . 

"And at this blessed time of the mOrnmg." added 
Andrew. 

" It was I, Hashmodai the damned!" and David sprung 

from his couch, threw himself into a true demoniac attitude, 
and went on with the quotation : 

" * Devils of hell, homed and horrible! 
Great and snudl, with eyes of basilisks! 
InfEunous dogs, what lias become of you?' " 

"Excellent! excellent!" cried the awakened audience: 
"Bisl Bis! Hashmodai!" 

"It is enough, my sons," said the master student; 
" Hashmodai has played his part, and so let him rest. 
Now up with ye, sirs, one and all, and shake yourselves 
well; and daan your heads into the water-pail; and put 
your fingers through your hair; and draw your cloaks 
evenly upon your shoulders ; -and so look seemly and res- 
pectable. And now, countrymen and friends, lend me 
your ears!" 

As David went on gravely and methodically with an 
account of the circumstances of the preceding evening, the 
three young men testified the amusement they received by 
shouts of mirth J and more especially, when he repeated 
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the bitter jokes he had taken the liberty of introducing on 
the subject of the University, they laughed till the tears 
ran down their cheeks. But when all was concluded, they 
became suddenly silent, and looked inquiringly into one 
another^s faces; while a kind of dismay seemed to creep 
over their minds, as the reflection forced itself upon them, 
of what must be the consequence of their friend's exploit. 

"And now, comrades," continued David, **you are 
aware that in our days the scholastic discipline has suffered 
at least a partial relaxation. We no longer, for instance, 
stand at our tasks naked from the waist upwards, that we 
may receive more feelingly the regent's stripes. But what 
of that? These were honourable inflictions, and left no 
shame behind. The penal laws, however, of the University 
are the same to-day as formerly ; and, as the statutes pre- 
scribe for acting unmodest pieces, or impugning on the 
stage the character of the Light of the Faith, the offending 
scholar must sufferpublicly, * supra dorsum nudum, pul- 
sante campana.' Think of that — on his bare back, to the 
tolling of their infernal bell!" 

The audience groaned. 

"And now, sirs," he went on, " as for such a degradation 
befalling me, who am an Armstrong, as you well know, and 
a near cousin of the name of Douglas by the mother's side, 
it is of course out of the question : but being so, it behoves 
me to take the wings oi this blessed morning and flee 
away." 

"Whither?" cried the three in one breath. 

" Whither the Lord willeth," answered David, looking 
upwards, " for I am even as a straw let loose upon the 
wind, to go wheresoever the wind shall carry it." 

"Let there be four straws of us then," cried Bauldy, 
" and let us all go where the Lord willeth." 

" By no means," said Nigel. " Let us thrash the wit- 
nesses tiQ we turn their tongues inside out." 

"Nay, nay," suggested Andrew, "we know not what 
even an hour may bring forth. Let us wait till the last 
moment, and then either fight or flee, as occasion may 
require." 

" Hold your tongues, sirs, I desire you I" said David, 
" How dare you speak of such a thing to me? Is it likely, 
think you, that I should consent to take you from under 
the maternal wings of the University, when, as God shall 
judge me, I know not where this night to lay my own head? 
The days of knight-errantry are past and gone, or we might 
even sally forth, and take our share with the i-est, of any- 
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thing that was going, blows or pudding; but for decent 
men's sons, and students of polite learning to boot, to turn 
themselves into ruffians, who fight for an hire, it is a thing 
I would neither permit nor countenance. And, in what 
other way would jre propose to get your living? Do you 
know the mysteries by heart, like me, so that you might 
enter into some strolling brotherhood of the Passion? Or, 
are ye qualified to enlist under the banner of the King of 
the Minstrels? Or would ye sing litanies in the streets of 
Paris, for your miserable bread, and lie at night, higgledy 
piggledy, under the bridges, with the thieves and iQ women 
of the profane side of the river — ^the Transtiberian bank, as 
I may stigmatize it, seeing that it is there such ofiensive 
trades are carried on? No, no, Bauldy — no, Nigel — no, 
Andrew, ye must still continue, lads, to live decently, and 
cultivate humane learning ; and, if it should be the fate of 
David Armstrong to sink in the whirl of that world on 
which his fate or follies have cast him, he will sink aloney 
and so his moan will be the sooner made." 

A deep silence followed this oration; daring which, 
David arranged his cloak upon his shoulders, looked at the 
window, which was now brightening in the early sun, and 
turned ever and anon a furtive glance at his companions. 
As the moment of his exodus drew near, the four friendless 
lads felt the ties that had bound them together in a foreign 
land drawn tighter and tighter over their hearts. At last 
a sudden sob was heard, though manfully smothered in a 
clearing of the throat ; and the youthful giant Nigel strode 
forward with an unsteady step, and looking down upon the 
castaway, addressed him in these words: — 

"It is of no use, daddy David: you have more sense 
than us all three put together, and if you withdraw your 
counsel, we shall only get brained some night by the other 
students, or hanged some morning by the University. 
Besides, if any of us have a chance of getting on in this 
kind of priestcraft, it is you ; and to lose the labour of years 
for a joke, is not to be thought of. Touching the matter of 
the public flogging, it is no doubt a sore thing both for soul 
and body, but what of that? My father, honest man, 
though a kinsman of yours, was little better than a reiver 
himself; and it may be, that I am some whit thicker in the 
mind as well as skin, than you. My shoulders, too, are 
broad enough to bear the burden of a still greater trans- 
gression ; and in short, sit you down at your ease, cousin, 
and do not throttle yourself in that fashion with your cloak. 
The whole three of us will make oath that you are as in- 
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nocent of Haahmodai as the babe unborn; and, for your 
sake, David, I will take all upon myself, devil, whip, and 
belli" 

<* Shame upon you I" said David, in strong agitation, 
** and you a kmsman of the Armstrongs, and a kincSy Scot 1 
Away, I have done with you I begone 1 — ^And to think that 
I would let them tear your young flesh and crush your 
proud spirit to save my own, when you knew well I would 
lay down my life for yours ! Fye, lad, fye ! Come here, 

you overgrown whelp Nigel! May the Lord bless and 

preserve you for ever!" and David, unable to struggle 
longer with his feelings, hid his face on his friend's bosom, 
and lifted up his voice and wept. In the midst of the sobs 
of the whole party, there were heard at some distance, the 
ominous sounds of a bell. 

** It is enough," said David, disengaging himself from the 
Herculean clasp of his cousin, ** You have betrayed me into 
a girl's weakness, Nigel : but since I see we are all pot and 
kettle in the business, it is the less matter. It was my 
purpose, lads, to have said a parting word for vour benefit ; 
but, as time presses, I can do little more than bid you 
remember, in all your outgoings and incomings in the world, 
that you are Scottish and Christian men. For yourselves, 
individually, take no thought ; but bear constantly in mind, 
that you belong to your race and nation, and that your 
conduct may reflect either honour or discredit upon your 
fathers before you, and your children after you. Abstain 
from the cup, except in so far as decency and good manners 
permit. If you are offered a drink in moderation, take it 
without grudging, as' one who is willing to make a due 
return when circumstances permit. But it is always a 
thriftless expenditure to buy wine for a man's own mouth ; 
which is a subject, however, on the which I need not en- 
large, seeing that you are Rot likely often to have the price 
of a bottle m your purse. Of that other and more fatal 
cup, drugged with the Circaean enchantments of beauty, I 
say unto you, beware ! K you have left behind you a fair 
and innocent mistress, or, if you bear enehrined in your 
fancy some lovely Vision, of which you hope to fall in with 
the reality on earth, invoke that saving angel in the hour 
of temptation ! Avoid evil company ; or if that is impos- 
sible, look upon it even as mariners look upon a beacon on 
the shore — a sign to warn and deter, not to invite. Fail not, 
night and morning, to address yourselves to God and the 
Blessed Virgin, at your lying down and rising up; and, 
finally, my dear friends, at some odd moments now and 
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then, in those pauses of life when the wearied heart retires 
into the past, think — kindly if you can — of David Arm« 
strong!" The bell was now heard nearer and nearer ; and 
the young men wrung one anothers* hands, while silent 
tears were raining down their cheeks. David stepped upon 
the ledge of the window ; but it was not till the tread of 
the authorities was heard ascending the stairs, that he 
sprang into the back court below, and disappeared among 
the buildings of the college. 

He had truly said, that he knew not where that night to 
lay his head ; and yet it must not be supposed that David, 
even in so sudden and unforeseen an emergency, was with- 
out his plans and purposes. The stranger, whom Messire 
Jean had called Prelati, was perhaps not precisely the sort 
of person whom, under ordinary circumstances, he would 
have chosen for a patron ; but still, even before his self-ex- 
pulsion from the tJniversity, he had balanced within hjm- 
self as to whether he might not try his service for a while. 
This man was without a single mean or cruel trait in his 
countenance; and the only gleam of fierceness he had ex- 
hibited was when virtually accused by the adept of con- 
templating an ungenerous action. Was it not possible that 
the latter, when he regarded him as an incarnate demon, 
was under the influence of the worse demon of avarice? 
And might not the great bulk of Prelati's transgressions 
amount to the fact— which David did not consider a very 
heavy matter — of his being as ready as his neighbours to 
redeem the spoil of the Egyptians on every feasible occar 
sion, from the fangs of the cfew. 

If such had been his reflections before his fateful visit to 
the theatre, it may be supposed that this favourable hypo- 
thesis was strengthened, if not altogether confirmed, by the 
appearance of the Arabian philosopher. Orosmandel was 
doubtless the "friend" alluded to as the master of the 
Lord de Retz, in some science still more sublime than al- 
chemy ; and well might Prelati smile at the Jew's mistake, 
in connecting such a man with the idea of the prince of 
darkness! A mild dignity was the chief characteristic of 
his face — a dignity arising not from external but intellec- 
tual grandeur ; and David recognised, through all their dis- 
parity of years and figure, a sort of family resemblance 
between him and the subterranean visitor, which, without 
derogating from the former, exalted the latter to a tenfold 
pitch in his imagination. 

But, even supposing his favourable opinion to be founded 
in error, David, whose nerves were good, considered that. 
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with the sense of both mind and body open, he should nm 
bnt little risk. Something good might be&U him. The 
Lord de Retz, however short of read^ money at the present 
moment, had the character of bemg botii wealthy and 
generous.^ On the spot he would have an opportunity of 
serving his friend, Sir Archibald, either by nurthering his 
love plans — ^for he had read the history in a glance — or by 
detacning him at once from a hopeless pursuit. And as 
for danger, if such should prove to exist, he was perfectly 
ready to trust to a muck eye, a ready hand, and, if need 
were, a clean pair of heels— lalways, over and above, the pro- 
tection of the most holy Virgin, and the blessed St. Bnde. 
" The Marmaridfle," concluded he, with a quaint erudition, 
which in his time was not the small pedantry of a village 
schoolmaster, — ** the Marmarids, as we find in the verses 
of Caius Silius Italicus, lived among serpents, and were 
poison-proofi" 

Such were his reflections on his way home from the 
theatre; where, in all probability, his exploit was proxi- 
mately caused by that sort of reckless desperation, which 
sometimes prompts a hesitating climber to end the debate, 
by kicking the support from under him. Till then he had 
an idea almost equally strong, of continuing as usual his 
research after the philosopher's stone; in the hope that 
the demerits of the Jew would be overlooked out of regard 
to the merits of the Christian. But now the thing was 
settled. The University was as sharp as the law in looking 
after its victims ; and unless he was content to dwell for 
life with his unbelieving master <* burrowing," as he said, 
" in dens and caves, lu:e the Troglodytse," he must quit 
Paris instanter. As for Douglas's proposal, that he should 
turn a military adventurer, he knew very w^ that dry 
blows were, as oflen as otherwise, the lot of such desper- 
adoes, whom everybody was anxious to get rid of the mo- 
ment their services could be dispensed with. This pro- 
fession would by no means do for one who sought fortune 
as a means of comfort and independence ; and the student 
had determined, rather than embrace it, to enlist among 
those explorers of unknown seas and far-away lands, whose 
fame was now beginning to ring throughout Europe; and 
so give himself a chance of falling in with some new Pac- 
tolus, whose tide rolled over golden sands. 

The Hebrew maid, whose sudden appearance in her own 
character was the real cause of the commotion which had 
taken place in his mind, and the change, as it appeared, in 
his destinies, was a subject on which he had not permitted 
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himself to dwell. It was enough that a barrier existed between 
them which hope itself could not overleap ; and even when 
contemplating the possibility of his still remaining her 
father's assbtant, he looked upon her as on some disem- 
bodied shape that might haunt him like a spirit, but whom 
he must never more think of as a woman. Still, when 
seeking his way, as he did now, by by-paths, to her dwell- 
ing, with almost the certaintjr of seeing her — if, indeed, he 
saw her at all — for the last time, he experienced a sensa- 
tion more painful than it had ever before been his lot to 
endure. A portion of this might, no doubt, be accounted 
for bv the parting scene he had just undergone, and by the 
loneliness and desolation of heart he must have felt in his 
present outcast situation ; but, however this may be, when 
ne reached the ruined buildings, and was about to enter 
the door, and to breathe the atmosphere where she lived, 
and moved, and had her being, he lelt as if he would have 
fallen to the ground. 

At this hour he knew it would be necessary to make hia 
descent by the dwelling-house, and, lifting the latch softly, 
he entered the humble and ruinous abode. All was so 
still, and had so dreary an aspect, that he began to hope 
painfully that die mysterious family had vanished; but the 
next moment the daughter of Messire Jean stood before 
him in her usual ghost-like fashion. 

" Thou hast tarried," said she, while a slight colour 
rose into her cheek, ** my father hath watched all night for 
thy coming." 

•* Damsel — "^ replied David. 

" My name is Hagar." 

*' H^arl It is the name of the bondwoman who wan- 
dered of old, fainting, in the wilderness of Beer-sheba. It 
is the name of an Egyptian ;" and the scholar seemed to 
derive some satisfaction from the idea. 

'* It is a type of our nation I Even so wandereth Israel 
to this day, cast forth and forsaken of God and man — 
weary, heavy in heart, and waysore I" 

** It is you who forsook and were not forsaken. Turn 
again, O daughter of Jacob, and God and man will receive 
thee!" 

** It may not be. We await, like Hagar, the coming of 
One who will show unto us a well m the wilderness, 
saying, * Fear not ; for I will make of thee a mighty 
nation!'.^ Pass on, stranger to our race, and take no 
thought of the daughter of the desert 1" She turned away 
as she spoke, and led the way into the interior; but when 
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jtut about to descend the ladder which conducted to the 
subterranean chambers, she again spoke, approaching a 
step nearer to the listener. 

** David," said she. David started, and an indescribable 
thrill shot through his frame. 

" My father, thou knowest, is sorely beset, and his 
judgment is clouded by reason of the dangers that encom- 
pass him. Accept not of the advancement he will offer 
thee. Tarry with him if thou wilt till he is able to flee 
away from this city of death ; but follow not his footsteps, 
neither go iJbou before — not for a king's ransom 1" 

" And you?" said David, in a tone of breathless interest. 

** As for me," she replied, smiling sadly, ** I am accus- 
tomed to wander alone in the wilderness. Take no thought 
of Hagar ; — ^but heed well her words, which concern thy 
life — peradventure thy soul !" and stepping upon the ladder 
she disappeared in the abyss. David followed like a man 
in a dream. 

Messire Jean was sitting, as usual, at his table, but from 
habit, as it seemed, more than business: for that furnace 
was now cold, which was wont to be watched as religiously 
as the sacred fire of the Parsees. When David went in, 
announced by his daughter, the old man did not at first 
raise his head ; and when he spoke, there was a hesitation, 
amounting even to timidity, in the tone of his voice. 

** Thou hast tarried, my son," said he, " but thy fortune 
waiteth. Behold, our fire is out ; and that shall let thee 
know that a voice of no little potency hath called me, and 
that I must perforce turn back, even with my foot upon 
the last step, and go forth again into the world. Without 
me thou canst not continue the search, for thou hast neither 
means nor instruction ; but I have cared for thee, even in 
the midst of my travail, and I have found thee a new 
friend, and according to the calculation of men, fairer 
prospects. What sayest thou? Art thou content? 
Wilt thou forth, even this night, in the path I shall 
show?" 

** Show it me, and I shall answer: If I am to go forth, 
tell me whither; and if I am to serve — for I guess it is not 
to command — say, who is to be my master, and what my 



" How ! Art thou in a condition to make terms? Where 
be thy lands and thy moneys? Is thy cloak whole, that 
thou shouldst stand up and say unto me, Do this and 
this?" 
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" I have no land nor money," replied the student ; "my 
garments are no longer new ; and I am this morning an 
outcast from the University. Speak, for the time passes; 
and ere the coming of the night I have to provide myself 
with a shelter from my pursuers, and with a place whereon 
to lay my head." 

" These things will I provide," said the Jew eagerly, 
while his constraint was replaced by an air of visible satis- 
faction ; " Is it not our duty to be a father to the fatherless 
and to take the wanderer in? If harm comes of it is it the 
fault of the benefactor? These things are in the hands of 
the Almighty; but thou, valiant Cavid, who wast bom 
when the Sun was in the sign of the Lion, thy planet is 
stationary and thou needest fear no evil." 

"In other words, I may escape destruction, provided my 
hand can protect my head." 

"Destruction! Is it destruction to serve in the labora- 
tory of a philosopher, who is protected by the greatest lord 
in Europe? Gro to, thou art still a boy. And yet I bid 
thee not slumber, as if thou wert in thy mother's cradle — 
that were a counsel unworthy of my age, since it is written 
that * years should speak, and multitude of days teach wis- 
dom.' Are not the watchful and the bold more likely to 
succeed than the heedless and timid? I will give thee fl 
sword, good David Strongarm, and a dagger which thou 
wilt wear in thy girdle, and a suit of new raiment ; and in 
the family of the L«ord de Retz thou wilt flourish exceed- 
ingly — and yet never cease to be wary. But what wilt 
thou do in turn for me, thou who hast eaten of my bread, 
and drunk of my cup? Lo, I demand of thee but a very 
little thing. Stand back, daughter — silence, for I will not 
hear theel Get thee gone, and prepare the morning meal. 
I am even as a stranger here, good David ; for while tarry- 
ing in this place, year after year, absorbed in the great work, 
the world hath passed by and forgotten me. I have no one 
to whom I can say. Do this, and he doth it ; and to you 
alone of all the m3rriads of mankind around me can I open 
my lips. The task, I know, is unfit for thy years ; but thou 
art wise and sober-minded as well as faithful and brave ; 
and wert thou none of these, thou art my only stay and I 
must trust thee. I have a daughter — " 

David started. 

" Tarry, for I will be brief. I mean the young woman 
who was wont to bring in thy supper, she who was here 
even now — didst thou mark her?" 
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The student flushed to thfe roots of the hair; but he 
replied only by a calm inclination of the head. 

'* It is needful that she set out this day, towards the dusk 
of the evening, for the city called Nantes, where our kins- 
folk dwell ; tarrying as little as possible by the way, more 
especially till she hath passed the frontiers of France. 
Now the service I have to beg of thee is this : to permit 
the girl to travel so far in thy company, and, if need be, 
under thy protection. What! thou refusest? Verily, it 
is on the road to the chateau of the Lord de Retz ; it will 
not put thee out of thy way an inch ; and Hagar — ^I would 
say the young woman — is modest in her speech ; she will 
be no more trouble to thee than a spaniel dog, who 
foUoweth his master without being called or driven. Verily, 
it is but a little thing I*' David, to whom an idea like this 
had never occurred as within the range of mundane possi- 
bilities, was in a profuse perspiration. 

" It is not a little thing, it is a weighty matter,** stam- 
mered he at last, "young women, I have heard, are uncanny 
gear; but, nevertheless, I will do your bidding — and the 
Virgin grant I get well over it!" 

On hearing this acquiescence, a weight seemed to be 
taken offthe old man's mind; and, untying a bimdle, he 
produced an ei^ire suit of clothes, including a hat, and a 
serviceable if not a handsome cloak, for which David ex- 
changed upon the spot such remnants as still remained upon 
his back of his scholar's apparel. The alchemist then pre- 
sented him with a sword and dagger, the latter of which he 
fastened with his own hands in such a way that it was 
entirely concealed; and the student remarked, as an unusual 
circtunstance, that his clothes and belt were expressly 
ad^ted for this purpose. 

He was now better dressed than ever he had been in his 
life ; his hand grasped a sword which was his own ; and 
steady as the mmd of the ex-scholar usually was, a flush of 
youthful confidence rose to his brow, and he walked several 
paces down the cavern with a step so elastic that he seemed 
to tread on air. 

" Have you nothing else to ask of me?" said he, return- 
ing, "for, by St. Bride, this were goodly payment, were 
the service to transport even the ftiry Megaera to Nantes, 
of whom, as Annaeus Lucanus testifies, Hercules himself 
was afraid. What will become of you when we are gone? 
You will doubtless follow, for so I predicate from the ex- 
tinction of the furnace, as soon as you are able. Do you 
want no assistance — no strong and trusty arm?" 
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"For what? Have I not given up the search? And what 
else should make secrecy desirable?" 

" I spoke not of secrecy," replied David, his lip curling 
with disdain at the Jew's dissimulation; '*but be it even 
as you will." 

"And yet, is there anything better than secrecy, "resumed ' 
Messire Jean, "in troubled times like these? When I said 
unto thee. Be watchful, and be bold, I should have said 
likewise, be secret! Thou art the son of a people who, as 
men relate, are all three. Be there more of you, good 
David, at the University?" 

" Go seek at the Scottish college," answered David, who 
would not lose the opportunity of serving his friends, "and 
take the first you meet, for you cannot go wrong: but more 
especially, if you meet first with one who shall remind you of 
a poplar tree, or a cedar of Lebanon, or a church steeple, you 
may think that you have fallen in with as true and brave a 
fellow as ever cried * clubs!* at a friend's need." 

" Then let him come to me," said the alchemist eagerly, 
"for I know not how my eyes may serve me in the un- 
wonted light of day. Let him come to-morrow night to the 
upper dwelling. Shall it be so wi^out fail?" 

" Without fail" 

" Then fare thee well, good David Strongarm. When 
thou retumest in the twilight, thou shalt filfd my daughter 
awaiting thee at the door, and alone. B.emember the words 
of my mouth: be secret, bold, and watchful! Now go." 
But he still continued to grasp the young man's hand, 
while he looked in his face with an expression, in which 
David, instructed as he was, was able to read at once, 
affection, pity, and remorse. At length he undid the con- 
vulsive pressure ; and, repeating in a tone of solemn warning 
the word, " Remember!" he pushed him towards the door, 
and turned away. 

Hagar was waiting in the vestibule, and they both 
ascended the stairs wiuiout exchanging a word. When they 
reached the door and were in the light of day — 

" You see," said David, with an attempt at gaiety, which 
was almost ludicrous in the relation in which they stood at 
that moment with each other; "You see that I am now 
somewhat better fitted to be the esquire of dames!" 

" I know not," replied she coldly ; " I am a Jewess and 
understand not the needs of chivalry." 

" Then adieu till the evening." 

" Stay; I meant not to hurt thee: but — no matter. A 
single word, lest I may not have opportunity again to speak 
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it. Thou bearest a dagger at thy girdle ; it is a talisman 
which will protect the ufe of the wearer just so long as it 
is worn concealed upon the person and ready to the hand. 
Remember I" 



CHAFFER Vm. 

Soov after David Armstrong had made his escape from the 
Scottish coUe^, the three forsaken students received a visit 
from Sir Archibald Douglas. The knight was not now so 
ignorant of the character of the University as to be much 
surprised at the turn affairs had taken; neither, indeed; 
was he at all sorry that anything had occurred to detach 
his friend Irom the pursuit, either of the thin cold gown of 
a cure's vicar, or of that ignis fatuus of science, the philo- 
sopher's 8 'one. The absence of the scholar, however, at 
this particular juncture was annoying in the extreme; for 
Douglas had determined to set out the next morning for 
Brittany, and to take his early friend with him as an allv 
in the adventure, if his powers of persuasion could bring it 
about. 

After some fruitless inquiries as to the probable quarter 
to which their comrade had retired, he at length left Bauldy, 
and Nigel, and Andrew, to their studies, and then returned 
to his own apartments, in the hope that by this time David 
might have found his way thither. The day, however, wore 
on in idle expectation, and the knight had determined, 
with a heavy heart, to set out on his journey alone ; when 
he received a note from his friend, he knew not by whose 
hand, appointing a meeting in the dusk of the evening at a 
well-known inn and tavern called the Pomme-du-Pin, for 
the purpose of exchanging farewells. 

Sir Archibald's impatience did not allow him to wait till 
it was actually dark ; but as soon as the broader light of 
day began to fade he sallied forth from the palace and 
sought out his rendezvous. The Pomme-du-Pln was a large 
building, which stood, as the modem French express it# 
**entre cour et jardin." Around the court were placed at 
regular distances sundry montoirs, or horseblocks, of dif- 
ferent heights, so as to allow the guests, whether men, boys, 
or women, to mount their mules or horses without incon- 
venience. In the middle was a post, surmounted by a large 
lamp, whose yellow flame already began to mingle with the 
posthumous rays of the sun. 
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The walls of the house were brilliantly white; while 
the wooden posts or joists which intersected them were 
painted with the colours of the sign — ^green and yermilion. 
The sign itself was hung from the peak of the gable which 
fronted the street. An air of comfort and substance over- 
spread the whole picture; which was not diminished by 
the clean and jolly appearance of the host, who happened 
to be standing at the door, dressed in bonnet, doublet, and 
breeches, all as white as the walls of the hotel ; with his 
snowy apron tucked up on one side, so as to disclose a 
long knife stuck in his gu*dle, with a handle of burnished 
copper. This costume showed that the Fomme-du-Pin 
was not a mere tavern where the citizens assembled to 
drink ; but also an inn, where travellers were sure of find- 
ing a dinner suited to their means and inclination. The 
innkeepers — as is still the case in the provinces — ^were 
always cooks. 

When the knight entered the salle, or traveller's room, 
he thought within himself that King James was not better 
provided with a banqueting-hall. The walls were hand- 
somely wainscotted to the very ceiling, and adorned with 
engravings, laid upon velvet, and well framed. One of 
these represented Noah's ark, with a selection of the ani- 
mals it enclosed, looking out at the windows. Another 
contained the patriarchs, dressed like substantial burghers, 
with their paternosters hanging on their arms. Another 
showed forth the tower of Babel, with its ramparts defended 
by cannon ; and another, the twelve months of the year — 
sowing, pruning, reaping, feasting, or killing a pig, accord- 
ing to the individual character. 

Stools and benches were ranged along the walls; and 
sideboards groaning under piles of trenchers and porringers, 
some of wood, some of earthenware, but most of bright 
pewter. In the middle of the floor stood a long narrow 
table for the public dinner, or table d'hote ; and at the sides, 
some smaller ones for the convenience of excommunicated 
persons, or other guests who might choose to eat by them- 
selves. The fire-place, since it was not cold enough for a 
fire, was ingeniously hidden by wainscotting, going upon 
hinges, and carved on both sides, so as to appear part of 
the wall, either when open or shut. 

Douglas, who continued to lounge about the room for 
some time, indulging his curiosity, v/as set down by the 
drawers as an unproductive guest; and even, when at 
length he seated himself upon a stool which commanded a 
view of the door, and at the same time permitted \\im tp 
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lean his back against one of the sides of a kind of box, re- 
sembling the subdivisions of a modem coffee-room, he was 
left entu^ly to his own reflections. These were frequently 
disturbed by the entrance of various groups of guests ; for 
it seemed now to be the time of evening when TOth travel- 
lers and citizens were accustomed to refresh themselves 
after the labours of the day, and more especially for those 
of the mercantile profession, to sanctify tneir bargains by 
drinking healths to each other in full measures of wine. 

He at length observed a person enter, substantially^ and 
genteelly di^sed in a traveller's doak and boots, with a 
pointed hat adorned with a plume of feathers, signifying 
that the wearer either assumed, or was entitled to, the rank 
of a gentleman. A sword of formidable dimensions hung 
at hb girdle, while an ecritoire, or ink-horn, beside it, 
prodaimed that the stranger was something more than a 
mere military adventurer. Douglas started, and looked 
like a man who cannot believe ms own senses; but the 
next moment his eyes were fixed with overpowering curi- 
osity upon a female who leaned upon the stranger's arm. 
She, too, was in traveller's costume, and her face was com- 
pletely ^concealed by her hood; a circumstance which 
somewhat relieved the knight, for a disgraceful suspicion 
bad risen unconsciously in nis mind. But, although furred 
and cinctured like the respectable women of the time, she 
had neither the agnus nor the jet chaplet, without which 
they rarely went abroad ; these things, like the others we 
have mentioned, being among the articles of ornament or 
^parel forbidden by statute to the votaries of the Venus 
Vaga. 

The lady and gentleman were earnestly engaged in con- 
versation, and seated themselves within the box without 
havingobserved the curiosity they had excited. 

** Why hast thou entered here?" said the former, looking 
round anxiously from under her hood, "would it not have 
been wiser to have tarried near the stables till our horses 
were ready? But, peradventure the clerks of the Univerjiity 
are forbidden to frequent such places as this." 

"Truly, you may say so," answered her companion; 
** and even if the statutes were silent, it is not likely that 
we should run much risk of meeting them where the wine, I 
will be bold to say, is as much as two sous. No, no, you 
must go to the cabarets for such <jentry, or to the Val d'A- 
monr — ^heml I would say the Val des Ecolicrs. But, 
Mademoiselle, I will crave permission to leave yon alone 
for a while. I expect a friend here, who is also, I may 
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say, a far-off kinsman, and on no account must he see yotfl' 
He is a decent youth, and his morals, I doubt, would b^ 
shocked at the mystery that is between us ; and since you 
will not untie my tongue — " 

"What is this place wherein thou leavest me? Me- 
thinks I am more likely to attract observation here, than if 
seated in the open room." 

** Be satisfied that no one will enter of his own will be- 
side you — not if he has room elsewhere in the broad lands 
of France. This is the table of the — " 

** Of the what?" . 

** Of the excommunicated. But be of good cheer. Turn 
away your head when you see my friend join me ; and the 
moment he is gone, we shall mount and away — where our 
voices will be lost in the burthen of the Seine, and our 
figures hidden in the bosom of the night." He rose up to 
leave the box, and at that moment encountered the eyes of 
the knight ; who, leaning both hands on the partition, wa« 
staring down with unceremonious wonder upon the mys- 
terious pair. 

** A good even to you, Archibald," said the scholar, 
after looking solemnly at his friend for nearly a minute, 
** You are before your time, rather than behind; but this 
calls for no especial commendation, since the trysting-jjlace 
is a tavern. 1 am here, however, to drink healths neither 
to saints nor angels — a custom to which, I grieve to ob- 
serve, you are too much addicted ; I pray you avoid it for 
the future. In a word, the University will not hear the 
truth, even from the father of lies ; and as Hashmodai was 
banished to Upper Egj'pt by the angel Gabriel, even so I, 
his unworthy representative, have received a hint to travel 
— ^whither think you, Archibald?" 

The knight glanced at Hagar, who sat without moving, 
her hood hangmg far over her face, and then answered as 
distinctly as eyes could speak — *• To the devil!" 

** You are wrong, my friend," said David, ** my desti- 
nation is the chateau of La Verriere, on the banks of the 
Enlre ; where I am to be the sen^ant in science of the 
Arabian philosopher, Orosmandel." 

" Iloly Mary! is this a jest? or have you been musing 
again upon your Venus Dominie, and drinking her hcalm 
tul you fancied there was poison in the draught, and saw 
spectral castles on the wall?" 

** Come, Mademoiselle," said David, in huge dudgeon, 
" the night blackens apace, and our horses no doubt 
wait." 
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'*JStAy, I meant no harm: but if you can show me any- 
thing in the affinities of physical objects more cnrioas than 
this coincidence, I shall renounce Christianity, and become 
an alchemist myself. Why, man, I spent this whole day 
in searching you out, that I might beg of you, for the sake 
of old friendship, to accompany me on that very jour- 
ney. Even now, my horse is saddled, and my leave taken, 
and although it was not my purpose to have departed till 
the early morning, let us away in Grod's name!" 

** That may not be, for I have other company whose need 
is greater than yours. Howbeit, if we travel the same 
roaS, it is not unlikely that we may meet at the end. In 
the mean time, fare you well, Archibald." 

** And this, then, is all? Why, what a fool of imagina- 
tion I have been I But go! — I only regret that a woman 
who travels alone with a young man in the middle of the 
night, and chooses a public wine-house for her starting- 
place, has no likelihood of being able to make up to her 
victim or seducer, whichever he may be, for the loss of a 
Mend. Farewell, my heretofore comrade — ^I wish you 
more fortunate in your trust than Archibald Douglas I" 
and the knight turned indignantly away. 

•*A word, Messire," said David, following him, and 
speaking in a stem but low voice. ** You know I am a 
man of peace: nevertheless, when we meet again, if, on my 
rendering such explanation as I may see fitting, you do 
not make instant amends for the wrong you have done the 
lady, who is now under my protection, I vow to the blessed 
St. Bride, I will make you feel the weight of the sword 
wherewith her father has entrusted me to defend his 
daughter!" On this address, Douglas, already chafing with 
disappointment, turned round like a lion touched by the 
hunter's spear; but, at the moment, the object of their 
contention, throwing back her hood, gUded in between 
them. 

** Sir Kniffht," said she, ** the indelicacv thou hast so 
well and so sharply reproved is no fault of ours, however 
appearances may be against us. Thy friend will tell thee, 
— and thou canst not doubt his word — ^that however low and 
mean I may be held in the estimation of the world, I am 
yet a virgin of unblemished character. K thou knowest 
of any respectable lady about to travel to Nantes, and wilt 
recommend me to her protection so far, even in the quality 
of a handmaiden, thou wilt relieve thy friend from an irksome 
and unprofitable task, and, so far as regards myself, per- 
(5) Q 
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fortn an action worthy of the calling to which thon art de- 
voted by oath." Douglas gazed for a moment upon the 
face of the young woman, and then bowed with reverence. 

** I have wronged you, damsel," said he, " and I cannot 
better make amends, than by procuring you the advantage 
of travelling in the suite of a family of distinction, who 
leave Paris for Nantes to-morrow morning. A single line 
which I shall now write — if, in token of forgiveness, David, 
you will lend me your ecritoire — provided you can deliver 
it into her own hands, will ensure you a good reception 
from the lady. Am I pardoned, my old comrade?" 

** Provided you will pardon me first," said David, and 
l^e two friends shook hands. 

While Sir Archibald was writing, her protector, appa- 
rently relieved of a load of care, took the opportunity of 
assuring Hagar in a whisper, that he was a man of delicacy 
and honour, and of the best blood in Scotland to boot ; — 
whereof he himself, David Armstrong, unworthy as he was 
individually, had a certain portion in his veins, thanks to 
his mother of blessed memory. 

•* You have no time to lose," he added, " and at any 
rate, it is always better, as we say, to take Occasio by the 
forelock: so we will both escort you to the house this blessed 
moment, and the affair will be arranged one way or other, 
on the instant." 

" Kot so," replied Hagar, as the knight put the missive 
into her hands — "I know the address, which is not far 
distant, and I will go alone." 

•* That is impossible," said Douglas, ** at such an hour." 

" Not to me. I have already tarried too long with you, 
as the eyes of the company intimate ; and thy friend. Sir 
ICni^ht, knoweth that I am wont to come and go without 
making more lioise, or attracting more observation, than 
the shadow on the wall." 

" It is even so," said the student, ** let it be as she wills, 
Archibald, for she is wise beyond .women." 

** Then await me here even till the eighth hour; and if 
I come not then, think that I am in safety, and that the 
wandering maid is praying to the All-good for her protec- 
tors!" She tnmed round as she spoke, and piloted her way 
so dexterously through a party of entering guests, and 
vanished so instantaneously at the door, that even the knight, 
who knew her less than David, was satisfied of her safety. 

The scholar continued looinnv towards the door, in soi 
attitude of intent listenings whde Douglas regarded him 



witll li look hfttf bf curioBity, half of snch ridiciile ad th^ 
most serious passion in the world provokes even froin those 
who feel most its power. 

** Do you hear her footfklis still?" said he at hwt. 

" Hear her footfalls?" replied David starting, " as well 
midit you listen for the music of Aspendius, who touched 
his lyre so lightly that the tones were inaudible to human 
ears 1 Truly, she is none of the daughters of Zion, who 
* walk with stretched-forth necks, and wanton eyes^ walkiiig 
and mincing as they go, and mi^dng a tinUing with theit 
feet/ " 

" Bravo, my friehd ! Ever while I live I shall have more 
confidence in devils; fot, by my fWth, Hashmoda! is the 
very god of love 1" 

"You are nearer the mark, Archibald, than might be 
predicted 6£ your iffnorancfe as a man of waf . Hashmbdai 
does indeed resemble in some sort the infernal Cupid — not 
the son of the celestial Venus — but he who was born of 
Erebtls atid Nox. They say he loved Sarah the Ecbalanean 
woman so violently, as to strangle her seven husbands, out 
of jealousy, one after thie other. 

" And how may a man guard himself against the tisits of 
80 terriblb a deity?" 

" On that subject there is some differencie of opinioh 
amotig the learned. Many are for broiling the heart and 
liver of a fish oh live coals, according to the advice giveti by 
the atigel Raphael to Tobias ; while others jlre more inclined 
to put Iheir faith in the smoke of suljfliur, notwithstanding 
the adverse testimony of Ovidius: 

* Nee fugiat vivo sulpliure viclus dmor.' " 

"I ain Of the opinioti Of that same OvidiuSi if it be 
against stdphur. I abominate the article, which ^terves for 
nothing else than fttel to the defil and his philosophers. 
But come, let us wash our mouths bf the subject with a cup 
of wine. Ho! mine host I" 

" Htish, Archibald; you forget j6n are not now at the 
king's cost. We can say Wfe are waitfi^ for a frieildi and 
that is God*s truth, yoii know — ^Wfell, if it must be so ; but 
I cantiot say I approve of such extravagance when we are 
by ourselvfes." 

A flagon of witie, and some ^vf alnuts, werfe ^et down by 
the knight's ordlers, and, ill compUment to their genteel 
appearance, a small silver cup was placed between them. 
This pocilltim, hb^vfer, as ise cijled h, David iilsiswa upon 
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his friend appropriating to his own use, wliile He contented 
himself with one of pewter. 

"And now, Archibald," said he, "if we had the day 
before us, I would willingly listen to what you are willing 
to tell, if you could set about it. But at this hour of the 
night, it behoves me to render you such assistance as may 
be in my power in opening your heart ; for if Hagar — that 
is, the hooded maiden — ^return disappointed, it may be some 
days before we meet again. You love the damsel of Laval, 
that is the sum of your secret." 

" If a man may be said to love a star!" 

"And why not? The poets feign that Cynthia herself 
descended to the summit of mount Latmus to kiss Endy- 
mion. Passion knows not space, nor time, nor rank. 
Impossibilities are its sport: yea, if the lover cannot soar 
hign enough, the mistress descends, and so they meet, like 
the Latmian shepherd and the moon, between heaven and 
earth." 

"Thanks, David, your words stir me like a herald's 
trumpet. But I would not have my love descend. For 
one kiss of her eyelids, I would climb that same Latmus, 
were it ten times higher than Ben-nevis, whose head is 
hidden in the clouds. And why indeed should I despair? 
I have an arm, a sword, a heart ; my veins are filled with 
the blood of a hundred sires ; and I walk abroad encircled 
by the brightness of a name, which, although it may not be 
made more bright, shall never be tarnished by me. O my 
friend, if you felt the thrill which ran through my soul, 
when she told me that even *the meanest fend would 
furnish a field of honour for the Bleeding Heart I* Methinks 
I was a coward till that moment!" The knight started up 
as he spoke, as if to obtain room to breathe; and he strode 
across the room with a step which made the other guests 
start. His bumins cheek and flashing eye contrasted 
strongly with the piJe, haggard, and dispirited look of his 
companion. 

"Your love is virtuous," said David, in a hollow tone, 
when he had resumed his seat, " and therefore it is possible." 

" I never loved but her since I was a boy; no maiden 
has been betrayed hy me; the name of woman was always 
as something holy m my imagination; and to support, 
cherish, and defend her, I have ever considered a part of 
my honour as a gentleman, my oath as a knight, and my 
religion as a Christian." 

** Then love on without fear: for your mistress shall not 
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assume in your dreams the form of a fiend, commissioned 
to waylay and destroy youl" 

"How?" 

** You will not see blood and tears drop from the crucifix 
when you pray r 

** David! your mind wanders!" 

" Love which is inconsistent with honour and religion is 
unholy, were its object an angel — and there's an end! 
Now, Archibald, what are your designs?" 

** I obtained speech of the damsel of Laval last night for 
only an instant, and she whispered something, which fills 
me, in spite of myself, with alarm. You must know, that 
at the commencement of our acquaintance, I had the good 
fortune to rescue her from the hands of a villain, who is 
some relation to Orosmandel, and who, the old man believes, 
is now by his commands on a voyage of discoverer in the 
African seas. This wretch the damsel saw, or imagines she 
saw, either in body or spirit, in the streets of Pans! To- 
morrow ^e returns to Brittany ; and it is my purpose to 
watch over her unseen, till it be ascertained whether the 
apparition was an illusion or a reality — if indeed it was not 
the spirit of her enemy." 

" A relation of Orosmandel ! Describe him, I pray you." 

" I cannot. When I saw him, he was cased in black 
armour from head to foot, and his vizor closed." The 
scholar mused for some time. 

"It is strange," said he, at length, " how your affairs 
and mine, Archibald, appear to be woven together. It is 
my fate to reside under the very same roof with the damsel 
of Laval, where I may serve you even like a familiar spirit ; 
while the information you have just now given involves 
matter which, perhaps, concerns my life. Lupus in fabulal 
O holy St. Bride! — look ^ou there, Archibald!" and, 
catchinff his friend's arm as m a vice, he motioned him to 
follow ULC direction of his eyes. 

Two guests, whom they had not observed before, were 
about leaving the roono^ one an elderly, and one a middle- 
aged man ; the former 'in the showiest dress of a bourgeois, 
and the latter without an^^thing in his air or habiliments 
whidi could draw observation of one kind or other. 

'* Let the Lord de Retz be whom he may," said the 
bourgeois doggedly, " his debt is now larse enough for a 
king to think worth paying; and, in short, I must have my 
money." 

♦* "xoipr money is safe," replied the other mildly; but if 
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you wiU iaiEe the counsel of a plain man, you will eseonte 
the magnificent order I have now given you, and theu solicit 
payment for all together. I know you come sometimes to 
Nantes. Why not bring the things under your own con- 
voj? Nay, why not bring your daughter with you — I 
thmk you have a daughter — and combine pleasure with 
business? S}ie would find the damsel of Laval everything 
that is kind and condescending; and as for ^ou, taken 
notice of by the Lord de Betz, perhaps even residing for a 
day or two at the ch&teau, till the money was ready (I could 
contrive myself to keep it back), the echevins of the town 
would not know how to pay you honour ^ough." 

** Then you think I should be sure ?" 

*^ Absolutely. What is it to me? I am paid tp perform 
my employer's business, not to deceive.'* 

** Well, it is a heavy outlay ; but I can afford it : it shall 
be done." 

" I knew you were wise as well as wealthy 5 I am not 
accustome(| to throw my pearls to swine. Grood night. " 

*' Good night — and with my humble commendation to 
my honourabfe lord." When the agent of the Lord de Betz 
waa gone, David relaxed his gripe of his &iend*s arm, and, 
fi^inghis eyes on his face, wnispered mysteriously. 

"Who is that, think you, Archibald?" 

** It is a baillie of the tailors," replied the knight, with a 
look of surprise, "and a special friend of my own. Good 
even to you, Messire ; here is a gentleman would be glad 
to make your acquaintance." 

**Hia, my spng of mountain ash I do wo meet again? 
What, still munching? still guzzling? wilt never have 
done ? But hold I your brewihg I see is something of the 
weakest ; and that, men say, however it may be otherwise 
convenient, is not overly a^eeable to the Scottish palate. 
Argenteuil, I grant you, still maintains at least a niempry 
of its reputation ; but in general ihe wines of the capital 
may be considered misfits. Here, mine host 1" 

"The emperor Jqlian," said the scholar, '^^tdmired the 
wines of Lutecia : and if we are even now Wettiqg our lips 
with them, it is for the sake of their classic reputation, not 
from motives of economy. Although I will not say but the 
drink is souiewhat wersh as it were, and not just so com- 
fortable to the stomach as would give a conscientious 
man the warrant for swallowing it of St. Paul's advice to 
Timothy." 

"As J livot I knew the fi|ce, although the cloak was 
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sininge to ^ine eyes I Aad is it even thou, my son in the 
outer inan ? — or rather, son that was, for I see you have 
renounced your father." 

** I have neither renounced my father nor my cloak ; but 
the latter, after some years of faithful service, 1 grieve to 
say it, has renounced me.** 

** What, the epitogium ab loquendum — or ad loquendum 
— for I never could tell the difference ? But why not come 
to me to Replace it ? It was honestly paid for, as it was 
honestly made ; and you know I was never a man in that 
case to distress a scholar for the amount of his bill." 

* * ITou misa})prehend. The epitogium, though none of the 
newest, was still nothing less than respectable ; and if Sir 
Archibald, here, (whose trade as I may say is destruction) 
had kept his hands off it, there would have been no need, 
for some while yet, either to try the depth of your patience 
or of mjr purse. In a word, I am no longer a scholar ; and 
my business cajls me perhaps in some half-hour hence, to 
tlie city of Nantes. As for my present habiliments, to be 
frank wi^^ you, I know not the name of the fashioner ; but 
I win say this for him, that he is as good a workman as 
ever followed the banner of St. Luce ;" and David, stretch- 
ing forth his leg beyond the end of the table, so as to dis- 
play as much of his figure as possible, looked with great 
Complacency upon his flowing cloak, his coat of double cloth 
padded throughout with wool, and his inexpressibles double- 
stitched, and fortified with leather. 

" As for the workmanship — ^hum I — ^the mere needle and 
thread affair — I do no^ say that the garment will let in 
hailstones bodily : but do you tell me that it would take ah ell 
of cloth, of five (quarters breadth, to make two such breeches 
as these ? If not, your fashioner cuts neither by conscience 
nor by the statute. As for tlie coat, it merits condemnation 
inasmuch as the inner fold is evidently of old cloth, a thing 
strictly forbidden by law — and for that matter by Scripture 
too, as a priest once told me, under the parable of old wine 
and new bottles. Then if the silk with which it is bordered 
has not already been on the back of a noble — a fraud com- 
mon to the whole confrerie except myself — say tfiai Jacquin 
Houpeland knows liot his trade 1 " * 

** God forbid that I should say anything of the kind," 

• This was not a fraud thirty years Jater ; for the Letters of the 
King, dated 24th June, 1467, relating to the pbui5)ointiers of Paris, 
expressly permit this application of old silk to the coats of hourgepis, 
the regolation setting forth, that silk which had been iised by gentle- 
men was not too much worn tox the ptirpose. ' ' ' ' 
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replied the ex-student--" for it is well known that Jacqnin 
Houpelande — although in making out his accounts in Latin 
for the University, he will sometimes confound the accusa- 
tive and ablative prepositions — ought to be considered tiie 
king of the tailors. This, however, I will say, after an 
adagium, or proverb, we have among our border riders, that 
it is neither wise nor civil to examine too curiously the 
mouth of a gift-horse." 

■ " There are confr^ries of less substance that have their 
king, as for example, the minstrels, and why not the tailors? 
I am the richest man of my trade, if the Lord de Betz be 
as good as his word ; I am an echevin of the city. Good 
youth, you are too complimentary, although no one can 
deny that you are passing wise withal ; and I am glad to 
my very linings, to hear that this is an ominous suit." 
" Anonymous, perhaps ?" 

" Well, be it so : and one which you did not bespeak, but 
receive as a gift. And now, as touching the wine, I was 
minded to order the boy to bring us a flagon of the Or- 
leanais ; but, although still somewhat in vogue, this is no 
more like what men say it was in the days of Louis le Jeune. 
As for Bochelle, you have plenty of it in Britain ; what do you 
say if we try the brewings of Anjou, or Provence, or Bur- 
gundy ? Come, in a word, let us have a leathern bottle of 
Bordeaux, one of the most ancient, as it is one of the best 
of the wines of France." 

* * We have already drunken, " interfered the knight, " and 
it waxes late." 

** It is indeed not very far from the eighth hour," said the 
student, "and for my part, although beholden to you for 
the offer, I am not Xenagoras, nor yet Xenarchus — ^if th^se 
be indeed two persons — to swallow either nine or twelve 
gallons at a sittmg. But for the wine of Bordegala, or in 
the vulgar tongue Bordeaux, it is indeed an ancient drink ; 
being celebrated in the following verses of the poet Decimus 
Magnus Ausonius, who flourished in the fourth century of 
our era — " 

"Hold I" cried the echevin, "You could drink the wine 
in less time than you will take to prabe it in poetry ; or 
if you must needs recite, methinks a cup will be all the 
more necessary to wash down the Latin. And here it comes 
in good time. What say you, sir knight ?" 

" The wine, by all means, if we are to have the Latin." 

" Come then, sir student, will you pledge me." 

" That will I, Jacquin, were it in the measure of Novellus, 
sunuuaed Tricongius — a matter of three gallons! Tho 
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t^ttstom of pledging, Archibald, is deriyed from the pledges 
or securities omred. in matters of law. When a man com- 
mitted any of the lesser crimes, he escaped imprisonment 
ptrevions to trial, by getting another to become his pledge ; 
or in other words, to undertake to endure in his stead -what- 
ever punishment might be awarded, in the eyent of the 
criminal absconding. Again, when the queen of St. Louis, 
in danger of shipwreck, vowed to St. Nicnolas a silver boat, 
she satisfied the saint he should not be defrauded, by getting 
Joinville to become her pledge. In like manner, when a 
man was challenged to drink, if he found himself a weak 
l»roiher, he was allowed to obtain a pledge, and so drink by 
proxy." 

" And is it thus you would pledge me ? By the holy St. 
Luce, I were unworthy to be the first man in the confr^rie 
of tailors, and an echevin of the city to boot, if I could not 
drink for myself 1 and so, Messire, I empty this measure to 
your prosperity ; touching which, I see the knight is busily 
consulting the dregs of his cup." 

" I was thinking," said Sir Archibald, starting, " of an- 
other toast." 

'* And yet divination," remarked the student, " is a thing 
more to be condemned than despised, since, before it was 
forbidden by Moses, in the book of Leviticus, it was prac- 
tised by Joseph in Egypt, who was an au^ur and had a 
divining cup. Li our time, the manner of the ceremony is 
to turn towards the east, and pronounce the words, * Abraxa 
per dominum nostrum,' when the contents of the vessel will 
straightway show forth the inquirer's destiny." 

** It is a pagan error," said the knieht, setting down the 
cup hastily ; "and if Joseph practised it, it was because he 
was a Jew and no Christian !" 

**you are right," cried the master-tailor, whose voice 
began to wax loud, "if Joseph was indeed a Jew, he could 
be no Christian, say I. But since there is sin in the dregs 
of a cup, let us fill the faster. Come, shall we sing ? there 
is no harm in that. If you love me, sir scholar, let us have 
one of the priestly chants of the University :" whereupon 
David, to his friend's surprise, began without more souci- 
tation, and in his usual grave and methodical manner, the 
following strain*— 

" Beuvons d'anltaTit au soyr et au matin 

Jnsqn' a cent sols, 

Ethol 

A notre hotesse ne payons point d'argent 

Fors ung credo, 

Ethol" 
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"Archibald" said lie suddenly, in the midst of the 
echevin's plaudits, **what '^as ika othey toast of wliich you 
were thinking?" 
^ "The Venus Dominie," replied the knight; "it is past 
eight o'clock." 

" Come, Sir Bourgeois, the bottle is out and we thank you 
for yo\ir hospitality, which at another time we shall be proud 
to repay. Tell me, in the mean time, who is that man to 
whom you talked even now when my friend called you?" 

"Plague on it, are you gone already? Kever talk of 
payment except in the case of an epitogium ab — ad — no, 
ab loquendum. But as for the man, he is a confidential 
agent of the Lord de Retz and that is all I know about him." 

" Qod be with you — ^we shall meet again if my auguries 
do not deceive me," and so saying, David drained his glass, 
even to the sinful dregs, and hurried away, followed by 
Sir Archibald. 

"The decent man!" said he, in a low voice, when they 
had left the house — " I should ^ot wonder if that T^ine stood 
him a matter of three sous '" . . 

They walked on for some time in silence, the knight 
leading the way, till they reached a verj large a^iq very 
handsome house, dimly seen in the moonlight. 

"This is strange," said the conductor, "all is dark, «jnd 
the gate is shut : they must have changed their intention 
and set out this evening instead of to-morrow ; I cannot 
comprehend it." 

" Of whom talk you?" 

" Of Orosmandel and the damsel of Laval." 

" Holy St. Bride! And it was to them you recommended 
Hagar? Archibald, the man concerning whom I even now 
questioned the echevin, if I have any understapdin^ within 
me, was your enemy — and mine I" The knight was Qiunder- 
struck. They madj3 every inquiry that was possible in 
the neighbourhood ; but of the very few inhabitants whose 
houses were still open, not one had observed the departure 
of the travellers. They then resolvccl to follow on the 
instant; and Sif Archibald, felicitating himself on possessing 
a friend who felt for him in the dilemma, precisely the same 
as if the case had been his own, they soon found tnems^ves, 
late as the hour was, without the walls of Paris, and pro- 
gressing at a steady trot on the road towards Brittany 
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OHAFTEB IX. 

At this period Brittany was under the sway of John Y. a 
prmce remarkable for neither courage nor taleiits, yet who 
had oontriyed, for some time past, U) preserve I4s duchy in 
coxnparatiYe tranquillity in the midst of all the storms which 
agitated the rest of Europe. The Bretons, from time im- 
memorial, were a bold and turbulent race, engaged in almost 
perpetual wars and rebellions ; and if, by some miracle of 
chance* there occurred a moment's breathing time at home, 
their youth were accustomed, like the Scots, to turn soldiers 
of fortune and carry their swords to foreign broils. Many 
of them, ^^r instance, followed the Bastard into England, 
and were not forgotten when that famous brigand divided 
his booty. Norfolk and Suffolk fell to the lot of Baoul de 
Grael ; York to Alain Leroux ; and other rich morsels of 
the opima spolia to their companions. 

The same fierce and factious spirit animated the peasants ; 
and it is a curious circumstance, and one not adverted to 
by any historian we remember, that in this country of hero- 
ines the signal for the servile wars was given by a woman. 
In the eleventh century, when Duke Geoffroi was hunting, 
his &icon stooped unbidden upon a chicken; when the 
amason to whom it belonged instantly caught up a stone 
apd whirled it at the head of the prince. The blow was 
fatal to the duke, and had nearly been so to the whole bodv 
of the nobles; for a general rising of the peasants took 
place immediately after» which the widow of the murdered 
prince, who according to the Breton custom led on the 
nobles in person, found much difficulty in putting down. 

If the national character of the Bretons resembled that 
of the Scots, the history of the two countries, in like man- 
ner, presented various points of resemblance. From the 
year 1340, the little state was torn asunder by two powerful 
families, one wearing the ducal crown and one seizing every 
opportunity to grasp at it. The Montforts and Penthievres 
of Brittanjr were the Stuarts and Douglases of Scotland ; 
with this difference, that in the latter country the heroes 
of the two parties were men ; in the fom^er, women. Jane 
of Flanders, commonly called the Countess de Montford, 
and her rival, Jane de Penthievre, with the exception per- 
haps of the illustrious Virgin of Dom-Remi, were no doubt 
the most remarkable of all the warrior<women mentioned in 
modem history. 
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France and England took port in this bloody feud ; the 
former on the side of the pretending, and the latter on thali 
of the reigning house. Brittany therefore became thQ 
battle-field of these two sreat powers, and the centre, ia 
consequence, to which muitary adventurers and ruffians of 
all kinds flocked from the rest of Europe. Even when a 
truce took place in 1354, between the two rival kings, it 
was stipulated, strangely enough, that the struggle of the 
Montforts and Fenthi^vres was to go on as usual; and thus 
the couQliry, when no longer the seat of national war, was 
torn in pieces by petty convulsions and ravaged by banditti 
instead of armies. Marauders of all nations traversed the 
soil from end to end, leaving the print of their footsteps in 
blood and ashes; and, whether in the pay of France or 
England, when compelled by the truce to relax their gripe 
from each other's throats, they threw themselves, shoulder 
to shoulder, upon the natives. An outrage committed by 
one of these brigands was eventually the cause of the famous 
Battle of the Thirty, a duel fought on foot between the 
English and Bretons, and decided in favour of the latter by 
one of their combatants betaking himself to his horse — a 
treason for which, in the purer tunes of chivalry, he would 
have lost his head. 

Jane de Penthi^vre's husband at length died, peace was 
proclaimed, and Brittany remained the vassal of France. 
Duguesclin relieved the country of many of the brigands, 
who were now called the Great Companies, by carrying 
them off to attempt the conquest of Spain, but some new 
contentions began between France and England, and in 
consequence new troubles in Brittany, new massacres, new 
burnings, and at the sound of the first trumpet of war new 
banditti arose as suddenly in the land as the host of 
Rhoderick Dhu. Among them, perhaps, should be reckoned 
the famous, or rather infamous, Olivier de Clisson, who car- 
ried fire and sword through the country on his own accoimt. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century John V. 
ascended the ducal throne, vacant by the assassination of 
his father, and for many years his reign was as calamitous 
as those of his ancestors. At one time he was himself car- 
ried off bodily by the Fenthievres, but his party getting the 
upper hand, this powerful family was at length cruuied. 
His friendship, it may be supposed, was now courted by the 
French as well as English, the affairs of both in France 
being in a very critical state. But John, taught by ex- 
perience, and perhaps benefitting even by a want of strength 
in his character, treated with both, and acted as little aa 
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possible for either. At the epoch of our story, therefore, 
ilie curious spectiax^le was presented of this little state which 
had so long been the shuttlecock of two mighty nations 
playing the co5[uette between them, and of John V. who 
possessed nothing in his character remarkable in one way or 
Gather, setting the example to succeeding sovereigns of that 
Bubtle species of policy which since his time has so frequently 
been practised on a larger scale. 

Sometimes the ostensible ally of England, and sometim&s 
of France, Brittany was the place of refuge both for French 
and English, and the recrmtin^ officers of both nations 
might be seen plying their trade m the same villages. As 
for the system of brigandage, although not put down, it was 
at least kept in check ; and altogether, the country, if not 
quiet, was at least as much so as could be expected where 
so many elements of disorder existed. 

Douglas and Armstrong found little difficulty in traversing 
the French territory through which their road lay; for, 
since the victory of Montereau, all this part of the country 
was in the hands of Charles VII. But they had no sooner 
crossed the frontiers than the scene changed. Sometimes 
they were challenged as they passed a solitary chateau, and 
sometimes even detained to answer questions, the real drift 
of which was, probably, nothing else than to discover whether 
they were worth robbing. Their appearance in the villages 
excited suspicion and distrust, and occasionally they found 
that they were dogged by one of the peasants till he had 
seen them fairly out of the district. 

The two friends, however, were "canny Scots.** They 
took things as quietly as they could, talking companionably 
to the men and making themselves at home in the cottages, 
where David joked in scholar-like fashion with the young 
women, and, like King Alfred, helped the old wife to toast 
her cakes. When aU this would not do, they made no 
scruple of taking by force what was necessary for their own 
and their horses' subsistence ; for the laws of Black Archi- 
bald of Douglas were no more attended to in cases of neces- 
sity on the Scottish borders than on the borders of Brittany. 
It would have been hard to tell, indeed, for which mode of 
"living on the road" the friends were best calculated, since 
they were at once courteous and brave, gentle, social, and 
good-tempered, yet — 

*' Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 
As ever drove prey from Cumberland!'' 

They had been able to preserve the whole way the track 
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of the damsel of Liaval, which they had fouhd sbbn afte^ leav- 
ing Paris ; and David's mind was relieved by the certainty 
that Hagar was of the party, while Prelati was not. Soon 
ailer entering the Angevine territory, they had found 
themsleltes in thie midst of the endless estates of the Lord de 
Retz; and the hopes of the young knight, as he gazed 
around him, grew colder and colder at every step. They 
passed Champtoce, one of this most celebrated strongholds 
of the family, the gaunt ruins of which still look down upon 
the road between Angers and Nantes. They traversed the 
town of lugrande, one half of which was in Anjou, and the 
other half m Brittany ; and yet still found that everything 
around them — ^town and country — belonged to the Lord de 
Retz. After entering Brittany, his possessions still con- 
tinued to present themselves, one after Another ; and almost 
every question they asked respecting the ownership of a 
tower or fortress was answered with the words * * a domain 
of the Lord de Retz." 

It may be supposed that the progress through the coun- 
try of the daughter of a house ISkj this, attended by an 
escort of two hundred men at arms, excited ho small sen- 
sation. All Brittany, in fact, seemed to be astir ; the motions 
of the fkir traveller were as publicly known as those of the 
sun in full day ; and our two adventurers, receiving fresh 
information at every step, were able to continue their 
course at the exact distance of the small number of miles 
which they judged it propier to leave between them and the 
object of their espial. 

By carefully comparing notes, Sir Archibald and his 
friend had come to the unavoidable conclusion, that the 
Bl*ck Kni^t, as Pauline had proposed to Btyle him — and 
whom David, in his own mind, identified with Prelati — 
was actually in the country, And by the connivance of 
OroSmandel himself. He was employed in the confidential 
affairs of the Lord de Retz ; he was even in the habit, As 
might have been gathered from his conversation with the 
echeviti-tairor, of residing at the chateau. It was impossible, 
however, that the Lord de Retz could know that he was the 
same individual who had attempted to carry off his daughter; 
and the philosopher, therefore, was guilty of at least culpable 
deceit towards his employer. On a former occasion, this 
old man had suffered himself to be led into a dangelt)us 
mistake, by the amiable prejudices of blood and family. 
Might not this be the case again? The knight, who was 
one of those men who may be said to be constitutionally 
generous, madie the inquiiy doubtfully; but the suspicion 
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of David, wlio had received tlirough his cotnpanioi new 
materials for speculation, without being at liberty to give 
his own in exchange, was not disposed to view the affair so 
favourably. He came at once to the conclusion, that wise 
as the philosopher might be, he, and through him the Lord 
de Retz, were the dupes of Prelati ; and the scholar's own 
mission to the chateau was now no longer to extend his 
acquisitions in science, but to serve his friend, and arrive 
at promotion, credit, perhaps fortune, by bafliing the de- 
signs of a villain. 

But this fair dream was occasionally disturbed by con- 
versations which they heard on the road respecting the 
Lord de Retz; and David, who was only superstitious in 
matters of science, was at once provoked and amused by 
the supernatural causes assigned for the natural, however 
uncommon, circumstance of a prodigious fortune. 

"Wait, wait," said an old peasant — "it will not last. 
Dl gotten, ill gone." 

"But how was it ill gotten?" demanded the scholar; 
," dowries, and legacies, methinks, go frequently enough 
with marriages and deaths." 

"You are right," replied the old man ; "in our time the 
devU rarely works miracles : it is the common accidents of 
life that are his tools." 

* * Hold there, " interposed another ; "if the devil does not 
work miracles, what say you to the adventure of old Chris- 
tine, who picked up the pieces of silver which Gilles de 
Retz threw among the crowd ? For fear of losing them, 
she laid them carefully by in a stocking, and going to the 
fair to buy a cow, brought the owner home with her for the 
money. Instead of silver coins, she found in her stocking 
only a few withered leaves ; and the man, who had lost the 
chance of selling his cow, and been taken many miles out 
of his way, tmnking that it was a cheat, oeat her so 
severely that to this hour she keeps her bed !" 

" 111 gotten, ill gone!" repeated the first i>easant. 

" Then I presume, my friends," said David, "that if the 
Lord de Retz were to throw his money among us here, it 
would lie untouched upon the ground." 

" I would say an ave before I looked at it," replied one. 

" I would take it straightway to the church," said an- 
other, " and dip it in holy water." 

" Does he often practise liberality? Do6s he live agree- 
ably to his fortune?" 

"He gives away his gold (if gold it be) as freely as mep 
give "vnthered leaves. No king in Europe keeps half his 
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State; and tlie prince of Brittany himself^ arrayed in scar- 
let and furs, would show by his side like one of his hired 
retainers." 

"HI gotten, ill gone!" groaned the first peasant 
again. 

" For that matter," said a man who had joined the group 
in the middle of the conversation, ** it begins to go already. 
I am just firom Nantes, where it is all the talk that Gilles 
de Retz is selling his estates to the duke, league by league, 
and that the thing gives sore displeasure to the whole family 
of Laval." 

This intelligence was the most interesting part of the 
conversation to our two travellers ; the rest being set down 
as nothing more than the exaggerations and delusions of 
ignorance. David thus knew that the Lord de Retz was 
at one and the same time in debt to his tradesmen, borrow- 
ing mone^ from the Jews, and selling his estates piecemeal. 
Could this ruin — ^for such it was — ^be occasioned by nothing 
more than the usual extravagances of a man of rank? 
Would not the sale even of a smgle estate have been suffi- 
cient to cover any probable embarrassment? Was it 
certain that Frdati had authority to extort a loan from 
Messire Jean? might he not have done this on his own ac- 
count, though in Uie name of his lord? — and might he not, 
in the same way, have embezzled the money destined to 
pay Houpelande, and, perhaps, many others? K it was 
still his purpose to carry off the damsel of Laval — ^behold 
her dowry I • 

With regard to Orosmandel, they were more and more 
perplexed at every step. The peasants were not ignorant 
of tne existence of such a person, but they declined speak- 
ing of him, except in the most general terms? a thing that 
was the more extraordinary, as no one seemed to have 
anything but good to tell. They never pronounced his 
name themselves; but as soon as it was mentioned, 
hastened to say a few words of commendation, and then 
shrunk from the subject. On one occasion, in the parlour 
of a village inn, David, determined to gratify his curiosity, 
was so pointed in his questions, that the company, consist- 
ing of peasants and travellers of humble condition, unable 
longer to evade them, got up hastily, and left the room in 
a body. 

" Will you not speak?" he said, seizing a rustic beauty 
by the arm, as she was vanishing at the door, •* why do 
you fly ?" The girl turned towards him a face which he 
ha^ selected from the rest on account pf its more thi^n 
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cbttmon inteO^etiee, and with terror and warning in her 
eyes, replied in a whisper, — 

" Imitate our silence, if you be wise ! Ask not questions 
which we cannot answer if we would, and would not if we 
could; — ^but above all things, name not a name which we 
know by experience the very winds of the desert can cany 
more than a hundred miles." 

Musing on these things the two friends pursued their 
journey, at the slow pace which was necessary in order to 
keep them from coming within sight of the procession. 
They had, hitherto, travelled with a circumspectness suffi- 
cient to have concealed them even from the ken of a wizard ; 
avoiding, since they had crossed the frontiers of Brittany, 
not only the castles, but the monasteries, although these, 
generally speaking, were the <Mily places of harbour which 
answered the purpose of inns to travellers of their rank. As 
they now entered further and further into the country of the 
Lord de Betz, it was proper, if possible, to be still more 
cautious ; and on the present occasion, when it was necessary 
at twilight to halt till the following morning, finding no 
shelter at hand of the kind they wish^ they did not hesitate 
to encamp for the night under a tree. 

The spot was on one of those magnificent coteaux which 
sweep suddenly, yet hardly precipitously, down to the 
brink of the Loire. The shadows of evening hung heavily 
upon the river; and its numerous islands and sandbanks 
rose dimly through the mist. The world was steeped in a 
kind of dreamy silence, only interrupted by the distant 
sound of the waters, rising indistinctly and brokenly upon 
the ear, like the murmur of one who sle^s. On a neigh- 
bouring eminence, surrounded by tall trees, stood a fortress, 
kee|Hng guard, as it might have seemed, over the enchanted 
scene. It was there that the damsel of Laval reposed for 
the night ; and on that dusky, grim, and threatening object 
were flie eyes of her lover fixed, lie those of a mariner, 
who watches the star which guides him over the deep. 

It may be supposed that neither Douglas nor his friend 
were much inclmed to sleep after such circumstances ; for 
the fortress contained a cynosure for David, aa well as the 
knight, although gleaming, as our scholar dreaded, with 
more unholy splendour. Of the two, however, he of the 
hauberk was more vigilant in his watch ; and long af):er his 
friend was fast asleep, Sir Archibald continued to gaze and 
to dream. 

He at length rose up in that slight degree of fever which 
attends nn'^onted sleeplessness, and began to pace slowly 
(6) 
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tJieplateanofdielulL B7 degrees, and almost unoonsdoiisly. . 
he extended his walk in the direction of the fortress, till he- 
could see its turrets clearly defined against the sky. 

At such an hour, there was little risk of observation, and 
yet he hesitated to advance needlessly from the trees which 
covered the side of the hill into^ the imsheltered plain that 
lay between him and ther eminence whereon tne castle 
stood. He remained, therefore, in the black shadow of the 
gfove, leaning against the trunk of an oak, of which he 
himsdf might have seemed to form a portion, even the 
parti-coloured emblazonments on his ooat of arms resem- 
bling, in the obscurity, some of the thousand tints of 
autumn by which he was surrounded. 

His eyes were fixed upon the fortress, and his thoughts 
were busy with her it contained; while the idea of the 
black knight flitted ever and anon like a spectre across his 
dream. 

" Oh !*' said he, almost aloud, *' that it were my fate to 
meet with him again 1 If unable to cope with him in mor- 
tal strife, I should be unfit to wear the prize for which we 
contend, and the sooner I hide my dishonoured head in the 
grave the better. But what are his advantages? Keither 
m name nor blood, neither in strength nor courage: and 
for that magical prestige which is said to surrouna him in 
his connexion with C^mandel, I could well trust to a 
Christian's mass and a soldier's sword. Come, skulking 
traitor, even if backed by all the fiends in the abyss ! In 
her cause I defy thee and them — ^Appearl I summon 
theer 

The invocation, as is usual with such bursts of youthful 
enthusiasm, was spoken aloud towards the close, and in a 
tone of the same earnestness with which a man summons an 
enemv who is within hearing. When he had finished, 
Douglas, after gazing breathlessly for a moment, pressed 
his hands upon his eyes, like one who would drive away 
some allusion called up by the enchantments of imagination ; 
but on looking again towards the distance, the object of his 
wonder had not passed away. It was a human figpore stand- 
ing in the midale of the smaU, lonely plain, which, but a 
ew minutes before, he had himself been withheld from 
traversing by the fear of being observed from the battle- 
ments of the distant fortress. 

A momentary thrill of terror passed through the blood 
of the ^roung knight ; but, crossing himself devoutlv, and 
calling in one br^th upon his saint and his lady, he un- 
ahealJied his sword and stood upon hisdefenoe. In another 
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in^timt his recollection retnmed, and he dropped the point 
of ^^ weapon. Why should he suppose this to be a super- 
natural visitation ? The ghostly enemy did not confront 
Imn when invoked, face to face, as was the regular process ; 
but made his appearance at a considerable distance, and 
seemed to approach gradually like an ordinary man. Some 
dark clouds were sailing sluggishly across the sky: might 
not their shadow, although unobserved by him, have con- 
cealed this wanderer of the night till he had gained the 
middle of the plain ? Nay, coidd he even tell how long 
his pre-occupation of mind had lasted, or that it had not 
been strong enough to prevent his taking cognizance of 
such an object when actually present to his eyes ? 

"While these ideas passed rapidly through the knight's 
mind, the figure continued to approach in a direct line. It 
was, as might have been expected, that of an armed man ; 
for none else would venture out at such an hour. It was* 
at length near enough to be seen distinctly. It was the 
figure of a tall man, sheathed in armour from head to foot. 
It was the Black Knight ! 

Douglas's first impulse was to advance from the shadow 
of the trees, in order to meet his challenged foe in the open 
plain ; but the sword of the latter was still in its scabbard, 
and Ins attitude was not that of a man prepared to encoun- 
ter an enemy. 

"It may be after all," thought the Scot, who would ra- • 
ther have attacked a whole army than a single opponent 
offered to him by magical art, "it maybe after all that 
this is nothing more than a coincidence. Let me, in the 
first place, watch what is his errand. If it be to me I nm 
ready. My challenge has been given ; and if he heard it 
he will answer." At the moment the sable figure, who was 
now near enough to have been struck by a lance thrown 
from the hand, stood suddenly still. Douglas felt that his 
eyes were fixed upon him ; but neither party moved. At 
length, the stranger, raisins his arm above his head, with a 
gesture which might have been either of menace or invita^ 
tation — ^for he was now half hidden in the dark shadow of 
the trees — ^turned abruptly away, skirting with a quick but 
noiseless step, the confines of the wood. Sir Archibald, at 
this spectacle, had much difficulty to repress a shout of 
defiance which rose to his lips; but, calling to mind his 
purpose of watching the motions of the enemy, he muttered 
anew an invocation to his patron saint, and glided after 
him with a pace as stealthy as his own. 

They coasted for some time round the involutions of the 
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wood, which at len^ became so numerous that Sir Arcld. 
bald began to be m doubt as to whether it would be pos^ 
Bible for him to find the way back to his sleeping comrade. 
He quickened his st<ep, but did not gain upon the retreat- 
ing knight. He called out to him to turn, in the usual 
terms of challenge ; but the dark figure continued gliding 
dimly before him like a phantasm seen in a dream. Our 
adventurer at length stood still in amazement not un- 
allied to superstitious terror ; and at that moment the figure 
stopped also, and turning round made another sign with the 
arm. 

Douglas renewed his pursuit, but more slowly ; for the 
ground was here broken and uneven, and at any rate he 
perceived that he whom he followed now awaited his ap- 
proach. The inecj^ualities of the soil were not greater than 
those in which antiquarians sometimes discover the vestiges 
of a Roman camp ; and as the space was open for a consl- 
derable distance, he could see distinctly enough, notwith- 
standing the growing* obscurity of the hour, the form of the 
sable Imight standing tall and lonely in the midst. Sir 
Archibald stepped forward more quickly, for he was now 
close to the object of his pursuit ; airanglng his dress as he 
advanced, and loosening his sword in the scabbard, like a 
man who prepares for an immediate and desperate encoun- 
ter. These operations, however, could not have withdrawn 
his eyes from the motionless figure before him for more than 
a few seconds: and yet, on raising his head to address his 
enemy, he found that the spot whereon he had stood was 
vacant. No rock, no stone, no bush, no tree large enough 
to conceal the figure of a man was within many hundred 
yards; a deep silence reigned on the desert place ; and as 
Douglas gazed wildly around him, the idea took possession 
of his mind, that he had all the time been waiting in his 
sleep, and had just awakened from a dream. 

No process of reasoning could account for what he had 
seen. If the figure had been in bodily presence that of the 
Black Knight, was it likely that this desperado, who had 
not shrunk firom his sword even when it was backed by 
those of two of his followers, would have declined meeting 
him on ati equal field? If a phantom presented to him by 
magical art, and this seemed the more rational supposition 
of laxe two, was it commissioned express from hell for the 
doughty purpose of leading him a short distance out of his 
way? He had heard of men who had been unhorsed and 
wounded by spectre-knights ; but, on the present occasion, 
his antagoaiff 8 triumph appeared to consist in caonng him 
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to extend a little his midniAt walk, is order to leftTO him 
euddenly alone on a desert ^am\ 

At all events, it was necessary to r^fain his c»Biip with 
as little delay as possible; otherwise, he should have to en- 
ter on the monow, and its increasing chance of adventure, 
aher a sleepless night. The ^lace could not be far distant, 
nor very difficult to find; for it was on lofly ground, which 
would doubtless present itself filter he had walked on for a 
few nunutes in any direction. The night was hasy, but 
could hardly be called dark ; for the moon was at least 
dimly visible through the film which overspread the sky. 

Sir Archibald wdked on, thoughtful and perplexed, di^ 
reeling his steps towards the nearest eminence. A little 
way beycmd this he saw without much surprise the main 
road ; and entering it with alacrity he proceeded at a brisk 
Dace in search of the opening where he and his 6riend had 
left it to seek an encampment for the night. He had not 
ffone far, however, when the appearance of a low roofed 
hut, built against a bank which bned the right-hand side of 
the highway, convinced him that he was beyond the place ; 
for a dielter of this kind, had they been aware of its ex- 
istence, would have seemed to our travellers greatly pre- 
ferable to the open air. After standing undecided for a 
moment, he was about to turn ba^, with a hearty ana- 
thema directed against the phantom-knight, when the door 
of the cottage opened, and a female putting forth her head 
enveloped in a hood, beckoned him to approach. 

*'Is it ^ou at last, Messire?" said ^e in alow voice, 
**I had given up all hope of seeing you; although there 
being no nearer shdter even for a d(^, I could not conjec- 
ture what had become of you." 

" For whom do you take me, my pretty maid?" demanded 
Douglas, paving this compliment to an extremely handsome 
face, whicn he saw dimly, peeping £rom under the peasant's 
hood. 

'*Por a foreign knight, by your garb and ton^e; and 
for a friend to 5ie damsel of Laval, by your bn^htening 
fiasxce and flushing cheek, when we talked of her this moxn- 
mg in the hostelrie." 

y By my faith, you have a keen eye for such matters," 
said the knight; **but does its ken extend no further? 
Why have you sat up so late by this hazy moon, which 
seems fitter to light a spectre through the churchyard than 
to serve as the l^p of love?" 

** Where is your friend?" demanded the young woman 
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impatienily, withoat regwrdmg this addreBB; '^why tames 
he? In this country. Sir l^ight, yon slu>uld be awai^ 
fellow-travellers are only too happy to have the advantage 
of one another's protection even in daylight." 

'* It is a country, I allow, where a man may meet with 
strange comrades under the beams of the moon. But as 
to my friend, I trow he is fast asleep on a hill side, some- 
where about two miles off; for you shall know that he and 
I came from a land where weary travellers are not nice 
about their lodgings." 

** I am sorry for it; for I would trust more to his keen 
eye and ready tongue» than to the sharp sword of ere a 
Imight of you all 1" 

"Nay, as for that," said the knight, who had no touch 
of envy in his disposition, '*my friend lacks not a sharp 
sword to boot, nor yet a stout heart and strong arm to 
use it. But come, the time flies apace: let me know your 
trouble ; and if your quarrel be good, this poor weapon of 
mine may even stead you as well as another." 

** I would there had been twol" said the young woman ; 
" and yet, against odds of at least a score, what matters it? 
Gome on, Sir Knight, follow me in the name of God, and 
for the sake of your lady love!" and, gliding away from the 
hut, she pressed up the steep bank beside it, with an agility 
which cost the kmght, cumbered as he was with thirty or 
fortypounds weight of armour, no little exertion to emulate. 

** Icall you to notice," said he, when they had gained 
the summit, ** that the odds you mention, although thev 
may possibly be held at bay for a moment in the mel^e till 
rescue comes up, cannot be opposed, with the slightest 
chance of eventual success, by a single sword. I am will- 
ing, in terms of my knightly oath, to attempt in your 
b^alf all that man may attempt; but still, I pray you to 
remember, I can do no more than man may do." 

** Listen," re])lied the girl, " and waste not time in 
speaking. This is not the first time I have committed my- 
self to the protection of the most holy St. Julian. Last 
year I made another journey, in the course whereof I was 
overrun, and trampled on the ground by a furious horse- 
man. On that occasion, my life was preserved by the 
damsel of Laval ; who, forgetting the meanness of my rank 
in the greatness of my misfortune, caused me to be carried 
into one of her father's castles, where she tended me, even 
like a young mother nursing her sick child." 

*' Weep not, good wench," said the knight, touching the 
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corners of lii« eyes with hijj fi(Pfe§i "weep not, but uyoa', 
for I already take npon me the iMlttftitiiro yoa have to 
|)ropo8e.** 

*• The tiiiieB have now turned round," condniied «IM "I 
am well Hud safe) and the damsel herself is this niglii m 
sorer peril than that frotii which she rescued me." 

" St. Bride of Bothwell!" cried Douglas, " what is this? 
Why, trifler, did you not speiik «C onoe? She in peril! 
Say on, thou prating fool." 

"Hush! hush! I thought—" and She shopk her head 
— " I thought from the first that the othef Would hflve been 
the better man I But still, even a mere waWi«f is bett«r 
than nobody at all; and the moment is now ooltM wlwil 
something must be done. Sir Ejiight, it was known t&'^llf 
in this coimtry-side, that there was some mischief brewii^ 
for the house of Laval. The Lord de Betz is said to be 
stripping his house-tree, branch by branch* by the sale of 
his estates to the sovereign duke. The remonstranoes of 
his kindred have been listened to with coldness by the 
buver, and with haughty and indignant surprise by ihe 
seller; and it is thought that the end will be nothing less 
than a civil war in Brittany. Now if you are astomshed 
that such an event could be brought about by the quarrels 
of a single family — " 

** Tush I I am astonished at nothing of the kind:— « it is 
our way over the water. Gro on, in the name of God I" 

** There is something more, however, than the mere sale 
of the estates. . Gilles de Retz is a man of such prodigious 
pride, that the heavens themselves do not seem to be nigh 
enough for a canopy for his head. More than one bold 
baron, claiming kindred with himself, has already demanded 
his daughter, and been scornfully refused; and it is now 
believed that he looks far over the crests of them all for a 
husband for the heiress of Laval. If this be true, what- 
ever may be the cause which sets them to Ic^gerheads, 
the damsel will be snatched at in the confnsion by more 
than onp gauntleted hand; and this very hour, it will be 
debated among the malcontents, whether she shall not be 
seized upon her journey, and detained as a hostage, till all 
questions are settled between them and the Lord de Retz." 

" How know you this?" demanded Douglas, ♦* and who 
are you who speak above your seeming raii?" 
_ •* My rank is what it seems ; although, being the favou- 
rite niece of a priest — whose soul be nappy I— I received 
better instruction than I have use for. My real insignifi. 
cance, and apparent ignorance, united with accident, nave 
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allowed to oome to my knowledge what I have tdd you. 
Is this enongh? Am I right in guessing you to be one who 
would venture life and limb in i£e service of the damsel of 
Laval? Am I right in supposing that the principal, if not 
only purpose, of your joumev h&R direct reference to her?" 

** You are right," replied Douglas. 

" Then, Messii*e, since I have gathered this finom words 
and looks marked by no one else, and probably unconscioiis 
even to yourself, I demand of you credit for more quickness 
of wit than you would expect to find under a peasant's hood ! 
Now listen. In yonder ruined castle, once a powerful 
stronghold of the ramily of Laval, and now not altogether 
the ruin it might seem to be, the malcontents meet within 
an hour, for the purpose of receiving certain information 
from Nantes, and debating on what is to be done in con- 
sequence* Their number will be unknown to themselves ; 
and they will repair to the rendezvous at this dead hour, 
eased in armour, and probably vizor-closed, distrusting even 
one another, until they absolutely ascertain that it will be 
prudent or necessary to form the league in contemplation. 
Go thou too, 8ir Knight! — go boldly in among the rest, and 
observe what is said and done 1 Having learned this, ts^e 
what steps may seem wisest to you as a practised soldier 
for the rescue — if it be necessary — of the damseL As for 
me, my part is fulfilled; and if the very worst happen, I 
shall he able to weep without self-reproach." 

*< What is the worst?" said Douglas, in a constrained 
whisper — '* Even if a captive, will she not be in the hsmds 
of her own kinsmen, and those who wooed her for their 
bride?" 

"Ask me notl ask me not!" replied the damsel, drawing 
her hood over her face — " This is a wild country, and these 
are fearful times. No matter with whom the damsel may 
be a captive : — she will find herself in the hands of a brigand, 
ready to commit any crime that might serve to secure his 
prize I" 

"Enough. Yonder ruined turret is the place, scarcely 
taller than the trees tiiat surround it? But stay — ^the name 
which you this morning forbade — •" 

** Stay not for names. Away, if you be a man!" 

** I would but ask, if timely notice given to Orosmandel 
— " but at the word the young woman dived down the ste^ 
of the bank; and Douglas, turning away with an exclama- 
tion less courteous than was his wont, pursued his road 
towards the ruin. 
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CHAPTEB X. 



As Sir ArcMbald appro&ched the spot, lie fonnd that al- 
though the turret, when seen at a distance, certainly gave the 
idea of a place long since abandoned to the owls, tiiere were 
other parts of the building in better presenration. It seaned 
to have been one of the strongest (x those strong castles for 
which Brittany was once renowned; and although now in 
ruins, and altogether deserted, except by a keeper of humble 
rank, its fortifications and outworks, as well as a portion of 
the interior, were in the taste of the last century. 

The edifice stood upon the steep of a thickly-wooded hill, 
the sides of which were broken, and rendered of difficult 
access by rocks, ravines, and precipices. The faint light of 
the moon only reyealed the outlines of the loftiest towers, 
while the rest of the buillding was enveloped in doubtful 
shadow. An air of dusky and mysterious grandeur pre- 
sided over the whole object; and as Douglas, after crossing 
ihe moat by a permanent bridge, approached the gate, he 
half expected his summons to be answered by one of those 
goblin forms of which he had heard in the tales of ^e 
minstrels. 

The gateway, however, was open, and the door half em- 
bedded m the earth. The arch was ornamented with heads 
of wolves and wild boars grinning down upon the visitor: 
it was flanked at either comer by turrets, where the warders 
once kept their ceaseless watch; and siirmounted, in ^e 
middle, by a lofty corps-de-garde. Three ditobes he thus 
passed, and three walls, from six to eight feet thick ; and 
while traversing the dreary courts between, our traveller, it 
must be said, trode softly, rather from feeling than policy, 
as if thinking that even the sound of his armed heels upon 
the ground was there an intrusion and an impertinence. 

ife at lengdi found himself in the great square court, 
surrounded by the buildings of the castle. Underneath, 
were the cellars, the subterraneans and the prisons ; above 
these, on the groimd story, the habitable apartments, as 
well as the stables, fowl-houses, and dovecotes, to the right 
and left of the gate ; and on the upper story, the stores, 
larders, and arsenals. The whole of the roofs of this grand 
square were bordered by parapets machecoulis, chemins-de- 
ronde, and turrets. In the centre of the court was the 
lofty donjon, rising like an enormous tower from the midst 
of the surrounding buildings, and containing the state apart- 
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ment0, and the treasury. This, which might be called ijie 
heart of the fortress, was encircled by a deep ditch ; and 
although its walls, like those of the other parts of the edi' 
fice, were at least six feet thick, it was furthei* strengthened 
bv a shirt, or second wall of equal thickness, formed of solid 
blocks of cut stone, and rising to one-half the height of the 
donjon itself. 

The prodigious stren^h of the donjon, as might have 
been expected, had withstood more successfully than the 
rest of the buUding the effects of neglect and time. The 
sides of the square of which Douglas made the complete tour, 
were in some places open to the weather, and in all ruined 
and desolate. Sometunes, by the uncertain light of the 
moon falling through the broken roofs of the chambers, 
many of which were vaulted, he could see the remains of the 
stained glass with which their ogive windows had been 
adorned. In some apartments, the floor was paved in 
squares of different colours; in others, the pillsurs which 
supported the joists were still encrusted with fillets and 
flowers of tin ; in others, the walls still showed the remains 
of paintings, representing fibres as large as life, holding 
scrolls in uieir hands, on which it was the custom in great 
houses to inscribe moraJ sentences for the edification of the 



Having ascertained that the meeting could be held in none 
of the ordinary apartments of the castle, our adventurer 
now proceeded with a firm step, but an anxious heart, to 
the donjon • and having crossed the moat by a drawbridge, 
embedded in the earth, and long since become a permanent 
avenue, he struck with the hilt of his sword upon the moul- 
dering door. When the hollow echoes of the sound had 
died awav, he heard a voice within, followed by the efforts 
of some feeble or unsteady hand to withdraw the bolt. 

"There is the last!" said the voice, in a cracked treble, 
•* By St. Gildas I there hath scarce been such a jubilee in 
my time ; no, not since the murther of the young lord in 
the Devil's Chamber.* What, art sleep oldRaoul? Put thy 
pith to it, man, as if feigning thou wast flesh and blood, 
instead of a dried skinful of rotting bones. *Slife I I must 
help thee myself, although I am the seneschal, and thou 
only my valet. Now, stand on one side, and hold thy ske- 

• In Camera Diabolorum — in Camera Viride^ and similar names 
taken either from the colomr of the tapestry, or the representations 
it contained, occur in the manuscript inventories of the fourteenth 
ceatorym 
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.)«ton erect wldle he eaten, for the credit of the house of 

.Layair' 

Dofoglas was received with a profoiiiid how hy the perso- 
nage calling himself the seneschal ; a little withered man at 
the Tery verge of human life, with a beard as white as snow, 
who leaned on a stick of the same oolonr, taller than himself, 
and resembling the rod of a gentleman usher. The ^>pear- 
. ance of the viuet was in nowise diflferent fiom that of his 
master except in dress, and also hy his skeleton being 
rounded at the back like a bow, whmas that of the other 
was as straight and official-looki^ as his wand. 

"There be no more of you, x trow, Messire?" said the 
seneschal, in the tone of asking a question of which he knew 
the answer, while the valet shut and bolted the door. 

« I know not,** replied Douglas ; " are there many before 
me?** 

"A round dozen! twelve, as I am a sinner! Is it not 
thus, Raoul?** 

" Yea : he is the thirteenth.*' 

" He! he! he! said I not so? Go to : it is not a man 
who hath kept a house like this for fifiy years, that thou wilt 
find napping. I knew his tread the moment he entered the 
inner gate ; tramp, tramp, tramp, it went round the square 
— and thou, like a superannuated fool, would have called 
him in as if he wanted bidding of ours I ^ Wait, said I, 
wait, old Raoul ; have but a ^ain of patience, for those 
feet will carry him here, were his eyes shut, and a tombstone 
on his back. Said I not so? — ^the very words ?** 

" Yea,** answered Raoul, " I will not gainsay it." 

"He! he! he! See what it is to be a fellow of expe^ 
rience 1 Tramp, tramp, tramp, came the footsteps a^ain by 
the other side of the square; and knock! knock! knock! 
went the hilts against the door! Thou art the thirteenth, 
Sir Ejiight, and there*8 an end !'* 

"That was the number then expected 1" 

"Nay — ^twelve,** interposed Raoul. 

" Thou wilt talk ! God sain thee, neighbour ! Alas, old 
Raoul ! And in troth. Sir Knight, it was twelve as this 
poor man says — ^but when will the devil be left out of such 
a reckoning ? Now, the twelfth man, you must know, was 
to have been the victim ! *' 

"Howl** 

" It is gospel-true. Have I lied, old Raoul ? Speak up, 
if thou yet hoardest a morsel of tongue for the worms !'* 

"It was the twelfth man — I will uot gainsay it; and 
moreover—.** 
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''Moreorerl Mor^ver what? Over twelT<e? Wliy, 
that would give thyself the lie; for, oyer twelve is thirteen. 
And 80^ Messire, it being a dark moon like this of to-night, 
and one of the company, whoee heart, failed him, slipping 
behind the iaapestrj to be out of the mischief, the twelfw 
man, entering with vizor closed like the rest, was counted 
for die eleventh. Thus did he e8ciQ)e, surrounded by ten 
hands each graspins its misericorde.* But even as St. 
Abraham was tricked by the devil, who caused him to sacri- 
fice his own flesh and blood, instead of a good fat buck — 
even so wal foiled that day the Lord de Retz. For, lo 
fox now. Sir Knight! who would enter thereupon, un- 
wished for, and unbidden ? Who I say should mount those 
very stairs against the will of those who kept them f Who 
should force himself head and shoulders into an affair with 
which he had no more business than thou? Who but the 
young lord himself? I tell you, sir, there were ten daggers 
clashed in his body in the same instant ; and his father's 
clashed the loudest 1 Is it not so, old Baoul? Answer, if 
ihere be anything but mere bones within thy skin? Hold 
up thy defunct £ce, and tell me whether I have Ued!" 

•* Thou hast spoken truly ; I will not gainsay it : and, by 
the same token, the castle from that day was suffered to 
fall into ruin ; being deserted by all but you and me who 
were left in diarge, and — " 

'*And anotherl He! he! he! Well said, old Baoull 
Well said, i'faith 1 And so. Sir Knight, being the thurteenth, 
as I have said, we bid you heartily welcome!'* 
' ^ The entrance hall was not deep enough to require much 
time to traverse it; and yet the thirteenth visitor— although 
appearing disdainful and impatient— did not reach the far- 
ther end, till the last words of this ominous tale had fallen 
upon his ear. He then, partly deceived by the want of 
light — for the place was only iUuminated by a single lamp 
fixed to the wall-r-and partly, from pre-occupation of mind, 
instead of mounting the great staircase, struck into a dim 
opening beside it. He discovered his mistake after ascend- 
ing two or three steep and narrow steps, and returned has- 
tily. The two old men were looking eagerly towards the 
spot, with a ghastly smile on their fiaces ; but when the 
Imight made his appearance again at the opening, the mer- 
riment of the seneschal broke forth in a shriU, cracked, 

* The small dagger which the knights made use of to dispatch 
the enemies they had overthrown ; so called, from the exclamation 
for ** mercy,** with which the vanquished could avert the blow* 
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'*B«I he! he!" andwu joined^ for thd iint time, bytbe 
laugh of his comrade, wmch sounded as if it came from a 



*'That is the way thou must go," said he of the wand, 
'^ibr it is the stair of the Thirteenth ; and, being idser to- 
day than we were fifty years ago, we will not try to stay 
thee. Tell me, old Raonl, for thou wert by; did not the 
young lord dart into that door, when we held him off from 
mounting the great stair with the point of our weapons? 
Open thy jaws and answer, if thou hast any dregs of lif^ 
in thee." 

*'He did so; I will not gainsay it. Tet nerertheless it 
was by the ^reat stair he returned." 

''Well said, old Raoul, well said, i'faith; now answer me 
asrain ; unclose thy lips once more, if they be an3rthing else 
tiian musty parchment, damp with mouldiness, and worm- 
eaten like a coffin that hath served two corses — after what 
manner came he down the great stair? Expound, as thou 
be*8t a true valet! Ha?" 

"He! he 1 he! Heels foremost t He! he! he!" 

"He! he! he! By 8t. Gildas thou art a rare compar 
nion, all that is left of thee ! I tell thee what, Sir Knight, 
it is of no use to stand shilly-shallying. About face and 
away with thee, for thou canst not choose." 

The feelinffs may be conceived with which Douglas lis- 
tened to su(& ominous discourse, between two creatures 
who, although dressed like living men and standing on their 
legs, looked as if a winding-sheet was their usual costume, 
and the grave their abiding-place. Their laugh, however, 
although it had chilled his blood more than their words, 
sounded so much like a taunt that his knightly pride was at 
length roused. He remembered that the secret passage 
was the best and safest avenue he could take in liis present 
character ; and controlling as well as possible the kind of 
horror which crept through his blood, he turned round as 
the seneschal directed, and, without uttering a word began 
anew to ascend the steep staircase. He was pursued for 
some time, as he climbed, by the ghastly lauvfi of the old 
men ; but, prajring fervently to every samt whose name he 
could recollect in the confusion of the moment, he at length 
found himself out of hearing. 

He was in utter darkness ; and the stair, besides being 
so steep and irregular that, in more than one place, he was 
obliged to use hands and knees in the ascent, was so close 
and damp that he mt^ht have &ncied himself in a burying 
vault. The idea again occurred to him that he was walking 
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m his sleep ; and the wild legend he had just heard relating, 
as it appeared, to an ancestor — ^perhaps the grandfather-:-. ;; 
of the present Lord de Retz, seemed only a natural sequel ' 
to his cuream. 

At length, howeyer, he was once more on even ground. 
The floor felt smooth beneath his feet, as if it was of mar- 
ble, or polished tiles ; and he heard a sound as if of the ' 
silence of a group of human beings close at hand. He was 
no doubt in the Devil's Chamber ; although still in utter 
darkness, because of the tapestry, which he felt hanging 
before him. He did not venture to touch the fold of the 
cloth, which he knew must be opposite the staircase in or- 
der to admit secret visitors into the room ; but speedily a 
faint gleam of light conducted him to a place where there 
were several circular holes, the size of a man's head, and 
about the same distance from the ground. These were, of 
course, for the purpose of espial, and enabled the hidden 
spectator to substitute his own face for that of the figure 
wrought on the tapestry. Here, therefore, our adventurer 
took his stand ; and here he beheld a picture which might 
have afforded worthy materials, even for the skilful needle 
that had adorned the walls. 

The room was lofty, and, from the gracefulness of its 
Gothic ceiliuff and windows, would have looked light and 
elegant but ror a single enormous pillar in the middle, &s 
thick as a full-grown oak, which supported the vault, be- 
ginning to mingle gradually with the nave of the arches 
when httle more than midway from the ground. Hiis gave 
a stem and heavy aspect to the hall, well befitting the 
appearance and purpose of its present guests; who consisted 
of about a dozen men, clothed in iron from head to foot, 
some leaning against the pillar, half hidden in its shadow ; 
some standing motionless with crossed arms; and some 
resting, with their hands clasped on the hilts of their mighty 
swords, breast high. The room was completely hung with 
tapestry, representing devils in a thousand grotesque yet 
terrible attitudes; and as the faint and flickering beams of 
the moon now glanced upon the armour of the mailed 
figures and now touched with mysterious light the spectral 
forms upon the wall, they seemed to bind together even the 
incongruities of the scene, and confer upon the whole a kind 
of umty of character which made the Imight hold his breath 
for awe. 

The stillness of the assembly continued unbroken for 
peveral minutes; but by degrees some symptoms of im- 
patience manifested themselves. Here a hoarse sound from 
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the throat startled the silence of the room like a bUisphemy, 
and there a foot grated harshly and heavily upon the floor. 
Two or three of me reclining figures raised themselves up 
erect, their armour rattling as thev moved ; others stepped 
lightly, and, as it were, cautiously, towards the window, 
endeavouring to look down into the court; and, by and bye, 
one Herculean figure began to pace through the hall, his 
armed tread increasing gradually in force and rapidity, till 
the noise shook the vimUs. All were now astir. Impatient 
mutterings and an^ry maledictions were heard rumbling in 
every casque ; the iron-clad figures approached nearer and 
nearer to each other; and the gigantic warrior, halting sud- 
denly in the midst, and glaring round upon the group as it* 
he would read their physiognomies through their hebnet- 
bars, addressed them m a fierce and disdaimul voice. 

** By the holy mother of God!" said he, "one would think 
we were a company of truant boys about to conspire, if we 
could muster courage enough, to rob an orchard bv moon- 
light I Are we so unused in Brittany to execute either right 
or wrong by the strong arm? — or do we doubt, that on the 
present occasion we are upheld by the laws of the country 
and the privileges of our rank? When, only a few years 
Bso as I may say, we rescued John Y . from the dungeons 
of the Penthievres and set him firmly on his throne, it was 
that he might preserve order in the country, not at his own 
will but as the president of the nobles. We gave him no 
charter to add to his domain the estates of his vassals, and 
cripple the body of the nobility, by lopping off its fairest and 
strongest limbs. For what do we wait? It appears to mo 
that this subordinate agent whom we employ binds us all 
as with a spell, since we cannot commence even our delibe- 
rations without his sanction. Hitherto we have ascertained 
one another's sentiments at second hand. We have now 
met to deliver them face to face, and since the emissary has 
not made his appearance at the appointed time, I see no 
reason why we should not proceed without him. Away with 
this mystery, which can serve no purpose but to harbour 
and conceal treason. Here for one is a face — if you can sec 
it by this corpse-candle of a moon — which was never hidden 
before, either from friend or foe, and I give all who are 
short-sighted to wit, that it stands on the shoulders of Claude 
Montridiard!" The srim warrior raised his vizor as he 
spoke, and was cheered by most of the company, all of whom 
followed his example. 

'* Be ifc understood,*' said one, who was slower than the 
others, "that I am here, 'by appointment, tp receive in- 
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formation on a point nearly toncliing the p^ace rf Brittany $ ' 
and not to enter into a cabal without knowing why os- 
wherefore. Who, I demand, is the leader in this analr?. 
By whase summons are we here? Your name, Claude 
Montrlchard, was mentioned to me by the messenger, and 
yet you seem to know no more of the matter than the rest 
of us I" 

"By St, Brieuc!" said Montrichard, "it was your name 
that was mentioned to me; and, knowing your caution, I 
belieyed the envoy the rather that it came only in a hint." 

" What matters it?" cried a brawny, thickset man, in a 
strong German accent ; "what matters it by whom invited 
so that we are here? It seems to me that you have as pretty 
a cause of quarrel before you as could be desired, jf yon 
will only let it alone; and as for waiting for more informa- 
tion, all I can say is, that as neither I nor my fifty lances 
are inclined to eat our horses, we must be up and doing on 
one side or other before this moon is many days older." 

Loud murmurs now arose among the CQmpany, most of 
whom seemed dismayed at the idea of being so nearly afloat 
in such an affair, without either pilot or commander. 

" Where is the agent?" cried they, tumultuously ; " how 
do we know that he is not doubly a traitor?" 

"He is here!" answered a stern and commanding voice; 
and the Black Knight, making his appearance at the door, 
strode into the mi(£t of the group. 

"Who doubted my honour?" demanded he, looking 
round. 

"That did we all," replied the German. 

"And I first," added Montrichard. 

"Then vou, Claude Montrichard, on fitting time and 
field, I shall hold responsible. It would be sheer folly to 
defend my character otherwise than with my sword. If my 
face is not uncovered, my actions, so far as vou are con- 
cerned, are so. I have hitherto told you nothing but what 
was confirmed afterwards by public report, and if you will 
not trust me from your own experience of my fidelity, it 
would be a waste of words to attempt to sway you by reason 
or argument." 

"I accept your defiance," said Montrichard, "were it 
only to see of what stuff you are made of in the field — you 
w)io are so hardy in the closet and so valiant in the council. 
But come, let us to business. I seek not to pry into the 
motives of your actions, and I allow that you have hitherto 
dealt fairly with us. Now, open your budget!" 

" The Qoke, vrho seems bent upon humbung the whole of 
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the nobility in the person of Laval, is still determined to 
take advantage of tne madness of the Lord de Retz. Roger 
de Briqueville and other friends of this house are working 
strenuously upon the mind of their infatuated friend ; but 
the probability is, that all will be in vain, and that in a 
little while the fairest portion of his estates, St. Etienne de 
Malmont, will be in the grasp of John V. You will receive 
intelligence from me the moment this is decided upon, which 
will justify any measures you may take, in the eyes of the 
whole country. I advise that it should be the signal for 
action." 

"Then we are still to rest upon our arms?'* said the 
German, sullenly ; " you told me that at this meeting some- 
thing was to be done as well as said." 

** I propose that the damsel of Laval, who is now: jour- 
neying to La Verriere, should be seized, and detained in 
all honour as a hostage." 

"That, Sir Knight," said Montrichard, "would be to 
commence the struggle at once." 

"It would, if done by brute force; but my plan is this. 
I have friends within the fortress where she lodges to-night 
who wiU open the wicket when I command. Fall suddenly 
upon the garrison before to-morrow's dawn, upon pretext 
of delivering the damsel from the hands of those whom sure 
information leads you to know are her enemies. Her, in 
the mean time, will I persuade to take to flight in the midst 
of the bustle, and by an avenue only known to myself. 
You will charge her friends with the abduction : they will 
charge you ; time will be lost in recriminations ; and mes- 
sengers must go and come between this and La Verriere. 
Before the true nature of the affair is discovered, the ques- 
tion will be decided, peace or war ; and, according to the 
answer, I shall cause the damsel to be delivered up either 
to her father or to him who may be looked upon as the 
chief of the insurgent nobles." 

Had the ambushed knight been struck with less amaze- 
ment by the prodigious audacity of this proposal, he must 
have betrayed himself; but as it was, nis faculties, both 
mental and corporeal, appeared to be paralyzed, and he 
stood breathless and motionless. Nor did the rest of the 
audience appear to be less capable of feeling the sublime of 
impudence, for the speech was followed by profound silence. 
At length some appeared to recollect themselves, and with- 
drawing, as if unwillingly, from the speculations of individual 
advantage in which they were plunged, cried out, " He is 
a stranger I The plan is good ; but what security have we 
(5) I 
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ihat he will render up his prize?" They then began to talk 
ea^rly to one another, separating into small committees. 

The Black Knight, in tne mean time, took advantage of 
the temporary confusion to glide from one to another ; here 
interposmg a word in the dispute, and there whispering 
something in the ear of an individual. The nature of these 
secret communications Douglas learned from a broken sen- 
tence which he heard addressed to Montrichard, who hap- 
pened at the moment to stand near his loop<hole. 

"Support me, if you be not mad — the girl will be 
ostensibly in my hands, but really in yours — a word to the 
wise — hush!" By this time our adventurer had determined, 
at any personal hazard, to burst into the midst of the con- 
clave, and he only waited for some still better opportunity 
of detecting and confounding the machinations of the Black 
Knight. The conspirators, secretly swayed by their own 
personal feelings or policy, had evidently reasoned one 
another into a general approval of the proposed plan, 
although they continued to debate fiercely and tumultuously 
about the details: — ^willing, as it appeared, to throw the 
whole onus upon the Black Knight, yet anxious to repose 
in him as little confidence as possible. 

But a new turn was given to the discussion by a speaker 
whose voice had not been heard before. This, as well as 
Douglas could discover in the imperfect light, was a young 
and handsome man, who even while raising his vizor like 
the others, had continued to lean against the pillar and to 
gaze in half listless, half haughty silence upon the throng. 

** Gentlemen," said he, in one of those low, quiet, distinct 
voices, which the ear turns from louder tones to listen to — 
** I at length gather something from your debate which is 
needful for me to understand. I hear on all sides, as the 
sole objection to the plan, as described by its proposer, 
• He is a stranger in Brittany !' Now if this means that a 
foreigner is not eligible to pretend to the hand of the damsel 
of Laval — the real prize, notwithstanding all your attempts 
to conceal it, for which we contend — I for one shall have 
nothing to do with the enterprise. I have not seen the lady, 
it is true, but I like her dowry — a thing which does won- 
ders in reconciling us in matters of taste ; and I fancy a 
branch of the Beauchamps of England, transplanted into 
this soil, would hardly be overtopped by the fairest oaks of 
Brittany.y 

"Methinks, Messire," replied the Black Knight, with a 
slight expression of impatience, "you are somewhat prema- 
ture. Tne question before us is not how to match the 
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damsel of Laval, but how to deliver her from the extrava- 

fant pride of her father, and thus place her as the object of 
onourable contention before you all." 

" So far, so well," said the Englishman, "we have all, 
therefore, an equal stake in the safety of the damsel 
and her honourable treatment; and why her fate should 
be committed to the hands of one man, and that one 
man the least known of us all, I am at a Joss to conceive. 
You appear to entertain a very friendly solicitude, that we 
should not commit ourselves before the proper time ; and, 
doubtless, we are all very much beholden to you : but still, 
if we choose to take any portion of risk upon ourselves, you 
will naturally feel happy in being relieved from so heavy a 
responsibility. I propose, accordingly, that the abduction 
— or deliverance, as you. Sir Black Knight, more happily 
phrase it — of the damsel of Laval, be conducted by a lorce, 
composed of an equal number of men contributed by all of 
us who desire it ; the said force to be under your command, 
with such restrictions as the wisdom of the present meeting 
may prescribe." 

This proposal was received with a shout of approbation ; 
and when the Black Knight attempted, as before, to address 
himself to individuals, his voice was drowned in the general 
uproar. At len^h all was silent, and every face was 
directed towards nim in expectation. When at length he 
spoke, and this was not for some time, it was in a cold, 
haughty, and indiiferent tone. 

** It was my desire to serve you," said he, " and if the 
detention of the damsel were essentially necessary to our 
ultimate success, I would do so still. Her being allowed, 
however, to fall once more into the hands of her father, 
will, at the worst, only render her deliverance more tedious 
and difficult ; and I decline submitting, in order to avoid 
this, to the new insult which the wisdom of the meeting has 
thought proper to offer me. In furtherance of my own 
plans, notwithstanding, I shall still pilrsue the adventure as 
zealously as heretofore. It is myself I serve, not you ; and, 
for my own sake, not yours, will I give jrou due tidings of 
the eve'nt which must bring you to a decision either to sub- 
mit or resist. In the mean time, only advising you to take 
no step whatever till you hear farther from me, I leave you 
in the holy keeping of your own wits," and so saying, ihe 
knight strode out of the room. 

Douglas would instantly have withdrawn for the purpose 
of following his mysterious enemy; although, even then, in 
some doubt as to the possibility of his seizing a man who 
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appeared to have the faculty of vanishing like a spirit. He 
was detained for a moment, however, by some expressions 
he heard amidst the tumult occasioned by the haughty exit 
of the stranger, which raised powerfully his curiosity. 

"Follow him not," said the more cautious personage, 
whose name had not transpired, ** and take no heed of his 
disrespect. Draw near, and I wUl teU you why. Closer, 
for I will not trust my voice to the echoes even o^ this de- 
serted room." Douglas stretched his head forth out of the 
opening, and listened with soul and sense to the whisper of 
the old man, but without being able to catch an intelligible 
word. At the moment he fancied he heard something stir 
near him • and putting out his hand, he felt that a man in 
armour stood close by his side. 

" Sir," whispered he, " you are here on espial as well as 
I: move not, or I drag you into the hall. When they are 
gone, you and I go hand and hand into the moonlight!" and 
seizing the hand beside him, he grasped it like one who 
would give earnest of his power to enforce any threat of the 
kind. The stranger, on his part, did not answer in words, 
but returned the pressure with such good will, that Douglas 
heard the steel splints of his gauntlet crackle, and felt the 
blood spring from beneath the finger nails. They stood in 
this cordial attitude for some minutes, without overhearing 
a syllable that could have been of interest to either ; and at 
length the meeting broke up without coming to any con- 
clusion, and they saw the last of its members disappear at 
the door. 

"And now. Sir Black Knight," said Douglas, "for I 
know you by instinct, even in the dark, you will either 
settle with me in the court beneath, certain accounts that 
have been long outstanding between us, or you will accom- 
pany me on the instant to yonder fortress, where lodge 
Orosmandel and the damsel of Laval. Choose !" 

" I should prefer the former alternative," said the stran- 
ger, " if I did not perceive, by the hardness of your gripe, 
that it would take more minutes than I can well spare jtist 
at present to chastise your folly. We shall ^o, therefore, 
to the fortress, and the rather, that I have still more press- 
ing business there than you." Groping their way to the 
secret door, which was the readiest egress, they commenced 
their descent, still hand in hand ; but the narrowness of the 
rude staircase making this attitude impossible longer, 
Douglas gave precedence to his enemy, keeping close be- 
hind him, so that he might reach the bottom at the same 
noment. 
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He reached the bottom alone ! 

** Who passed?" cried the knight, drawing his sword, 
" tell me on your lives I " 

"Who passed?" repeated the seneschal, in evident sur- 
prise. "Why, the twelve men, to be sure, not five 
minutes agonc. And what makest thou. Sir Knight, by the 
secret stair, and head instead of heels foremost?" 

" It is glamour I or I am in a dream 1 and these be no 
living men, but shadows and phantasms I Open the door, 
ye unholy shapes, and then sink in the ground and 



he thirteenth man !" mused the seneschal, as his valet 
slowly obeyed ; " What thinkest thou of this, comrade?" 

** That we are even well rid of him !" replied old Raonl 
sulkily: "New times are not like old times; and a man 
now-a-days can laugh at his very doom. Death itself seems 
to be dead; or wherefore are you and I here? Ah! what 
a night we should have made of it ! with old rhymes, and 
old stories, and the corpse streaked east and west between 
us!" 

Donglas escaped as quickly as he could from the ill-boding 
voices of the old men ; and when he had cleared the pre- 
cincts of the castle, rushed, rather than ran, down the 
steep on which it stood. While passing the hut by the 
roadside he threw a glance at the door ; but all was still. 
Soon after, he reached the opening by which his friend and 
he had left the highway ; and in a few minutes more, he 
stood by the side of David Armstrong, who was still fast 
asleep. 

Although the dawn was not yet perceptible, Douglas 
knew, by the appearance of the sky, and the position of the 
moon, that it was no longer night; and he laid himself quickly 
down, determined, in the midst of all his dilemmas, to 
snatch an hour's rest, before the daylight should call him to 
its business and adventure. Sleep came at his bidding, b'.i 
not rest. Long he tumbled, and tossed, and groaned. He 
imagined at length that he was actually laid out as a corp: e, 
with the seneschal watching at his head, and old Kaoul at !.is 
feet. The Black Knight presently entered upon the scei e ; 
and stooping down, endeavoured to cut the fastenings .^t* 
his helmet with his misericorde. Unable to stir hand or 
foot, he felt those diabolical fingers fumbling at his throai ; 
and, overpowered with horror, the sleeper shrieked and 
awoke. 

His dream was partly true ; and he caught hold of the 
intruding hand with convulsive energy. 
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*• Villain!" he cried, " let me upl Give me a cliaiice of 
life ; and let me die b7 fair fighting !" 

** Get up, then, in the name of GrodI" said David. " It 
is that I have wanted this half hour ; and I have even now- 
been fain to cut your helmet ties, lest you should be 
strangled." 

" my friend, I have had such a dream!" 

" You may well say so, Archibald ; for truly you have 
had a troubled night." 

** Why, what, in heaven's name, do you know of my 
troubles?" 

" More, perchance, than your waking lips could tell me. 
But the Black Knight has been busy with you since we lay 
down; and those two lean and wizard spectres, whose 
eldritch laugh you might well dread to hear." 

"David! Was it all a dream? Only convince me of 
that — ^but no — it is impossible." 

*' You have truly passed a troubled night ; and, indeed, 
as I may say, you might as well not have slept at all. But 
you men of war, whose minds are not so alert as they might 
be, are unable to struggle with dreams, which are in 
general a casualty dependmg upon the state of the body. 
With such, the stomach carries it over the brain; and 
your valiant knight lies groaning under the blows of aii 
ideal victor, whom the poor scholar, disciplined by his 
watchings, and fastings, and meditations, would throw off 
like a cumbersome cloak. For mine own part, I awoke 
everv now and then of express purpose to drive away a great 
black fly, which kept buzzing and buzzing around your 
head; and once, on raising my eyes, there was a damsel 
standing beside us — a young woman — " 

" The damsel of Laval!" 

** No, the young woman Hagar ; and she told me that 
she was an Egyptian, and not a— hem! — ^but behold! this 
was a dream." 

"And so was not mine," said Douglas^ starting up, 
"Not a word! Listen, and then speak;" and he related 
in a succinct and coherent manner the adventures of the 
night. During the course of the recital, although David 
said nothing, he maintained for a considerable time his own 
private opinion, that it was all a dream; but by degrees 
the conviction forced itself upon his mind, that the knight 
had not even been sleep-walkmg, but broad awake. 

"In this country," said he, wter some moment's medita- 
tion, " the great houses were formerly provided, not only 
with private passages, the doors of which appeared, both to 
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tlie sight and toacH, to form part of the wall, hut also with 
subterranean avenues extendm^ far out into the country. 
This is already an antique fashion ; and the remains of such 
contrivances, if skilfully used, might give an appearance of 
the supernatural to feats of mere dexterity and ingenuity. 
If the Black Knight be a creature of flesh and blood, you 
may be assured that out of some such substantial materials 
arose the glamour of to-night. At all events, if I am not 
far mist^en, we shall become better acquainted with 
magic as we get on ; and so, let us up and away, for the 
sun is already high in the heavens. The time may soon 
come — adsit modo dexter Apollo — ^when we shall teach 
him in turn a few of the tricks of the north I " 



CHAFTEK XI. 

Thb conspiracy oi the relations of Gilles de Retz, which 
disturbied the latter part of the reign of John V. was in aU 
probability, as the English knight Beauchamp had hinted, 
entered into more from personal than public motives. Or 
rallier, it may be considered as one of the last throes cf a 
convulsion which had continued for numerous centuries. 
The patient had been bled and blistered almost ad deliqtdum 
dnimi, and the disease could no longer pamper itself oa the 
rebellious juices of the body ; but still, a sudden heave now 
and then demonstrated, that although subdued it was not 
yet expelled. Like the devils of Scripture, when adjured 
by a stronger power, it would rend tne victim once more 
before leaving mm for ever. 

However mis may be, the conspirators who, during the 
night, had held grave debate on the question, as to whether 
they should seize and carry off a prisoner, the damsel of 
Laval, vied with each other in the morning for the distinc- 
tion of being the most respectful and devoted of her satel- 
lites. The air was cool, yet balmy ; their road lay among 
swelling hills, covered with vines and fruit-trees; an<£ 
instead of the hazy moonlight which, but a few hours before, 
had wrapped the world as if with a winding-sheet, a joyous 
sun looked down upon their line of march, and gbtterect 
along the course of the beautiful Loire, till it was lost in the 
distance. 

In addition to the two hundred men-at-arms who escorted 
the damsel, there were several of the gentlemen whom 
Douglas had seen the night before in the ruined hall with a 
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body of their retainers corresponding to the rank of the in- 
dividual. These armed retinues fcSlowed the main body, 
while their commanders rode in front near the litter of 
Mademoiselle de Laval ; and as, one by one, on arriving at 
the avenues which led to their own chateaux, they detached 
themselves from the mass, it was not uninteresting to see 
the whole line halt during the ceremony of leavetakm^, and 
to watch the glittering of their armour, and the dancmg of 
their plumes, as they spurred haughtily along the wooded 
paths, and at length disappeared among the trees. Some- 
times, when the chateau was near, its lord prevailed upon 
the principal travellers to ride up to the gate, and drink a 
cup of wine without dismounting, and on such occasions the 
laoies of the family came out to salute the damsel as she 
passed. All these incidents contributed, and had done so 
from the first, to render the progress of the cavalcade ex-^ 
tremely slow; for in reality, a vigorous traveller, even 
without the assistance of his horse, might have performed 
the distance from Angers to Nantes in two days. 

There was one thing, however, which gave a very pecu- 
liar character to the procession, as it mijght be called. This 
was the absence, even in well-peopled districts, of that noisy 
crowd which usually fawns upon the progress of the great. 
The peasants got out of the way altogeuier, or else stood 
stiU, either gazing on the show m absolute silence, or with 
their eyes fixed upon the ground. All, however, had their 
heads uncovered and their bodies bent. Groups of meaner 
travellers, instead of attaching themselves for protection to 
the great body, melted away as it approached, and disap- 
peared among the trees ; and thus the procession, instead of 
uniting to itself, as usual, everybody whom leisure permitted 
or busmess reauired to travel the same way, roU^ silently 
along, the uniformity of its march only broken by such in- 
cidents as we have mentioned. 

Among the chiefs who surrounded the litter, although at 
as great a distance as the breadth of the road permitted, the 
most conspicuous was Roger de Briqueville, a relation of 
the family of Laval, and in some sort a dependant upon his 
kinsman, the Lord de Retz. To him was intrusted, on this 
occasion, the command of the men-at-arms ; but his ordinary 
office was that of captain of the body-guard of his master. 
He was low in stature, square-built, and long-armed ; and 
his coarse, weather-beaten, pock-pitted face, without a single 
gleam of what is properly termed intellect, disclosed, not- 
withstanding, the keenness of a practised soldier, and the 
instinctive fidelity of a mastiif dog. 
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Close by tlie litter rode Orosmandel, a man whose extra- 
ordinary dignity of deportment awed the rude soldiers 
around him, as much as the beni^ty of his countenance 
interested them. To look at him oehmd, you would have 
supposed that he was some sovereign prince, of that by-gone 
time when the attributes of royalty were not merely its crown 
and sceptre, but grace, majesty, personal strength, and 
beauty of manlpr form. In front, his beard, as white as the 
driven snow, his calm deep eyes, his pale face moulded by 
habit into an expression of lofty contemplation mingled botn 
with sweetness and sadness, gave the idea at once of an 
apostle and a philosopher ; and few travellers there were 
who -looked upon him, who did not step aside out of his 
path, and hold their breath while he passed by. 

His benign expression, however, had not the usual effect 
of leading on to familiarity and confidence. The persons 
on his side of the litter sat their horses with an air of con- 
straint ; they gave him, as the sailors say, a wide berth ; and 
when they conversed at all with each other, it was in a 
whisper. 

Behind the litter was Hagar, mounted on a mule, her 
hood drawn over her face, and her whole form enveloped 
in her cloak. From time to time, she quickened her pace, 
to reply to the questions of the damsel, who, in the absence 
of other female society than that of her waiting- woman, de- 
sired occasionally to converse with the stranger. Hitherto 
they had hardly exchanged words, except at the moment 
when the Jewess presented the note from Sir Archibald 
Douglas ; but at this point of the journey, when they might 
be said to be almost in the heart of Gilles de Retz' personal 
domain, all the chiefs who had joined the procession on the 
route had taken their leave, and Mademoiselle de Laval had 
time to think of her protegee. 

"Tell me, maiden," said she, "you whose dark eyes 
speak of warmer suns than ours, what is your parentage and 
country ?" 

"My father, lady, is a merchant from the east, who 
liveth by trafficking in goods and monies ; and for me, I 
have no country, being as one born in the desert and by 
the wayside." 

" Poor girl 1 and you know not even the land wherein you 
saw the light 1 Speak, is your father wealthy ?" 

" Of a merchant it cannot be said, He is wealthy ; for 
his substance is always in peril. Nevertheless, the Lord 
hath dealt bountifully with our house, and we have where- 
withal to live." 
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" Is he in Paris ?" 

"Kay." 

" Then with whom didst thou part? " interposed Oros- 
mandel, fixing his penetrating eye upon her. " I can read 
the signs of the human affections, and I know what beloDg- 
eth to love and what to kindred." 

Hagar stood silent and interdicted ; for she had not lied 
boldly, like one who would save her father at the expense 
of a harmless falsehood ; but had cheated her conscience 
with the quibble contained in her words: for the Jew was 
not in Paris, but uiider it. 

"To whom go you at Nantes?" demanded Pauline, 
goodnaturedly, m order to screen the young woman's con- 
fusion. 

" To the kinsfolk of our house, who are also traffickers 
like my father." 

"And the knk;ht," added Pauline, in a lower tone, ^er 
glancing furtive^ at Orosmandel, who had relapsed into 
his usu^ abstraction, — "he whose missive you delivered to 
me — how did you — *' She coloured deeply while she spoke, 
and then added, with an efibrt at uidinerence, " Have you 
known him long ?" 

"I never saw him before that night," replied Hagar. 

* * Indeed 1 And where did you see him tien ? You were, 
no doubt, strongly recommended." 

"I was — ^I met him at a hostelrie called the Pomme- 
du-Pin." There was a peculiarity in Hagar's voice ias she 
spoke, which induced the damsel to look up at her face, 
which was partly concealed by her hood ; and she saw that 
her usually colourless complexion was su£used with a bright 
glow. Pauline was silent for some moments. 

"Did you say by whom you were recommended?" said 
she at last carelessly. 

" By an intimate friend and blood-relation of the knight.** 

" Minion 1" said the damsel suddenly, and in a tone of 
hauffhty displeasure ; " he has nor friend nor kinsman in the 
whole realm of France." 

" Of a surety, madam, I have spoken the truth ; and the 
meeting was appointed by the knight himself." Having so 
spoken, Hagar suffered her mule to fall gradually bdund j 
aware she had given offence, she could not conceive of what 
nature, to her powerful protectress ; yet desirous of discou' 
tinning, at all risks, a conversation which might tend to the 
discovery of more of her affairs than might be consistent 
with her father's safety. 
The cavalcade at length reached a side path which, diverg- 
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ing j&om the great highway to ^N'antes, led across the country 
to La Verriere, the residence of the Lord de Retz. This 
was not their route, however, for it was intended to go 
straight on to the city ; and Pauline, after pausing for a 
moment to gaze up the avenue, and to whisper a prayer 
before a crucifix which marked its entrance, directed her 
litter to proceed. But Orosmandel stood still; and she 
paused again out of respect. No one would presume to pass 
the philosopher, who appeared to be plunged in the deepest 
abstraction ; and thus a silent and unbidden halt took place 
along the whole line. 

A peasant woman was kneeling at the foot of the crucifix, 
completely wrapped in her cloak, and apparently absorbed 
in religious meditation ; but the caution or timidity, which- 
ever it might be, that had seemed to affect the whole of her 
class, was lost in curiosity when the procession stopped, 
and she turned her head to see what was the matter. She 
proved to be the same young woman who had given the 
warning to Sir Archibald Douglas ; and the dfunsel, ob- 
serving her, made a sign that she should approach when 
she had fiuished her devotions. 

"How is it with you, Marie?" said she in a low voice; 
"Are you quite recovered?" 

"Yes, Madam: thanks to your ladyship, St. Julian, atid 
the Holy Virgin." 

"Where have you been?" 

"To see a relation of my late uncle." 

"And you are now going back to your village?" 

"Yes, Madam; to be married, if you please." 

"You met with no mishaps or adventures this time, 1 
hope," said the damsel, smiling, as she put a piece of mo- 
ney into the girl's hand and waved an adieu. 

"Yes, Madame," replied Marie, taking care that no one 
else should hear, yet avoiding any look or tone of signifi- 
cance ; "I fell in with a knight under unusual circumstan- 
ces, with a bloody heart emblazoned on his coat of arms." 

" Under what circumstances?" demanded Pauline quickly. 

"A report had got abroad anjona the peasants that you 
were in danger. The knight perilled his life on a desperate 
chance to find out the truth; and I have not seen or heard 
of him since." 

At this moment, Orosmandel, awaking from his reverie, 
commanded De Briqueville to take the -path to La Verriere. 

"To La Verriere I" repeated the latter in surprise, but 
with submissive respect; "to-morrow my lord gives a mys- 
tery to the people at Nantes, and I understood, from his 
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own letters and your directions, that he would expect us at 
the Hotel de la Suze." 

"He did— hedoes not,"replied the sage mildly, "proceed.* 

Pauline de Laval, who was by this time well nigh tired 
of shows and cities, and too mucn accustomed to Orosman- 
del even to wonder at his apparently supernatural intelli- 
gence, consented readily to the change of route. She was, 
besides, desirous of obtaining more leisure than Nantes 
would afford for those metaphysical meditations which are 
so important to a girl of seventeen ; and desiring Marie to 
walk near the litt«r so far as her village, the cavalcade was 
once more in motion. 

Hagar, in the mean time, in whose mind the ideas of 
death and dishonour were inseparably connected with the 
abode of Prelati, was uncertain for a moment how to act. 
Her heart impelled her to thank Mademoiselle de Laval 
for her protection and take open leave ; but she remem- 
bered the offence she had unconsciously given, and the flash 
of haughty anger which had lightened for a moment in the 
damsel's eyes ; aud the habitual caution of the oppressed 
and persecuted — ^which the oppressors and persecutors term 
meanness of spirit — ^prevailed. Amidst the confusion of 
turning into so narrow a path, she suffered her mule to 
fall behind, edging herself gradually out of the mass, and 
hoping that, ii once clear of the leaders of the cavalcade, 
the omers would conclude that she had permission to pur- 
sue her own way. 

Li this manner she found herself completely extricated 
from the line ; and switching her mule with good-will, she 
rode as quickly along the highway as she could venture to 
do without running a risk of exciting suspicion. Having 
gained a certain short distance, she could not resist a desire 
which beset her to look round ; and, turning her head as if 
by fascination, she saw Sir Roger de Briqueville standing 
in his stirrups, and looking after her. The knight waved 
his hand for her to return ; and she was near enough to ob- 
serve a grim smile upon his countenance. Hagar at first, 
without stopping, merely pointed along the road, as if to 
say that Nantes was her destination ; but a more impatient 
gesture from Briqueville convinced her that he was in earn- 
est, and with a quaking heart she rode back. 

" Sir Knight," said she, "the term of my journey is not 
La Verriere but the city of Nantes ; and I pray thee hum- 
bly that thou wilt accept of the thanks of thy handmaid, 
and convey them also to the damsel of Laval, for the pro- 
tection vouchsafed to me thus far." 
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"La Verriere is ymir road to Nantes," replied the knight 
gruffly, "come, come," as he saw she hesitated, "if you 
affect so much state we must have a groom to lead your 
mole by the bridle." Hagar instantly rode up to the litter. 

"Damsel," said she, dismounting, "I return thee my 
humble thanks for the protection thou hast vouchsafed to 
me thus far ; and I now crave permission to proceed direct 
even to the city Nantes." 

"I have had occasion to question your veracity," replied 
the damsel, severely, but in a low tone; "Did you mean 
to prove it by absconding stealthily from my protection?" 

"Madame," said Hagar in desperation, "thou didst ask 
of my kindred and my country. Behold, I am a Jewess, 
even a dweller in the wilderness I Let me pass on in peace 1 
for there can be no communion betwixt thee and me." 

"How! a Jewess! This is indeed surprising ! A Jewess 
gives rendezvous to a man in a public tavern ; and he — a 
kinsman of the princely house of Douglas and a Christian 
knight — ^immediately on making her acc^uaintance under 
these circumstances, craves my friendship in her behalf I 
Do you know her, De Briqueville?" 

"I only know that she must go with us to La Verriere; 
and upon business more serious, I guess, than meeting a 
gallant in a winehouse, Jewess though she be." 

"I hate all mysteries except those in a tale! Will you 
explain yours, maiden, or pass entirely from my hands ? 
Choose." 

"I commit myself to the hands of the Most High!" said 
Hagar; and with a deep sigh she folded her hands upon her 
breast, and resumed her journey, following the litter as be- 
fore. Pauline looked back more than once as if hesitating ; 
but between the stories of Hagar and Marie, such a con- 
flict had been raised in her breast that her reason had not 
fair play. She could not help suspecting her own conduct 
to be ungenerous ; but she quieted her scruples by deter- 
mining to redeem her word on the following day ; and whe- 
ther Hagar persisted or not in withholding an explanation, 
to have her delivered in safety and honour to her friends in 
Nantes. 

As for the Jewess, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
she trusted so much to her skill in phvsiognomy, that she 
would cheerfully have confided her safety to the damsel of 
Laval ; had she not been aware — or at least, if she did not 
believe — ^that even her power, and that of her father to 
boot, would be as nothing against the immutable will of 
one who was in her judgment the most talented and subtle 
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Yillain on the face of tke earth. I^e determined to escape, 
if escape was possible, before entering the enclosures of the 
chateau of La Verri^re; and for this purpose she awaited 
with impatience till a halt should take place for refresh- 
ment. 

At present, in fact, she knew herself to be out of her 
element, seated on the back of an animal to which she was 
a stranger, and which she could not manage, and exposed 
to the gaze of a crowd of men. She had no self-confidence; 
she felt powerless and awkward ; and eagerly did she long 
for the moment when, placed on her own feet, 6he might 
exercise that art which the habits of her life had rendered 
easy — of "going and coming with no more noise than the 
shadow on the wall." The thought did not present itself 
without associations. The art was not entirely born of 
persecution and mystery. It had also been cultivated as a 
means of surprising and interesting the young Scot; and 
that which at first was an amusement of her girlish fancy, 
had become at length — though still unconsciously — the 
business of her woman's heart. Bitterly did she grieve 
for the selfish cruelty of her father in devoting David to a 
danger so imminent. "Well may the heathen despise us," 
said she in her heart ; "the God of Jacob must first renew 
our spirit before he buildeth up again the house of Israel." 

The halt at length took place at the castle of Huguemont, 
the lord of which claimed kindred with the house of Laval. 
The damsel was here under a well-known roof and in the 
society of friends ; and although the distance was now in- 
considerable to La Verriere, as some unfavourable symp- 
toms of a change of weather presented themselves in the 
sky, it was determined to remain there for the night. 

Hagar crossed the drawbridge with a beating heart — 
which ceased to beat for some moments when she found 
herself in a court, surrounded by walls so lofty that hope 
itself could not soar over them ; and when soon after she 
knew by the clanking of the chains of the bridge, that the 
only passage for human foot to the external world wa-s 
withdrawn. De Briqueville looked at her with a sarcastic 
smile as he saw her fairly caged ; but, controlling himself 
as it seemed, he said in a tone more respectful than the 
w,ords, — 

"We would receive you into the hall, were it possible; 
but, being an unbeliever, you must eat either above, or 
with any of the servants who will sufier you." 

"Not so, De Briqueville," interposed Pauline de Laval 
who overheard him, "This young woman, be it known to 
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you, 18 under my special protection. She will in tiie mean 
time eat with the peasant Marie, for whom I have ordered 
some refreshment before she passes on to her village ; and 
ere retiring to rest, I shall see her myself and give farther 
instructions respecting her." 

Hagar was now shown into a small low-roofed room 
which, but for a window, might have seemed nothing more 
than a recess; and there she remained for some time alone, 
her thoughts too deeplv concentrated to be disturbed by 
the tumultuous noise of hurrying steps and calling voices 
which filled the corridor, and, it might have seemed, the 
whole castle. Every chance of escape depended upon the 
character of Marie ; and when at length this young woman 
entered the room, bearing the refreshments in her hand 
which the domestics were either too busv or too proud to 
serve, she gazed in her face with a look of such intense 
scrutiny as to excite the girl's surprise. 

" Perhaps you wonder at my waiting^ upon a Jewess ?" 
said Marie at last; "but the blessed St. Julian bestows 
upon travellers what company he pleases ; and moreover, 
we do not find that the good Samaritan inquired into the 
belief of the wounded man before he relieved him. Eat and 
drink, therefore, you who are weary and desolate by the 
way-side, and stricken, God help us I even while yet a girl, 
by the troubles of the world." 

** I knew it," said Hagar, almost, aloud ; ** I saw it in her 
eye. She hath neither the stupid brutality of a peasant, nor 
the ignorant pride of a noble. The God of our fathers be 
praised !" She then, afW grateful thanks, " brake bread " 
with her, and, having fortified her trembling heart with a 
mouthful of wine, spoke thus : — 

•* Thou hast truly said, that I am weary and desolate, and 
stricken with sorrow I I am even as a bird chased into the 
net of the fowler ; and I have no hope save in the great 
God of Jew and Gentile — and in thee ! Start not I although 
well-nmi;ured, and taught beyond thy rank, I know that 
thou art yet an unregarded peasant; and for that very 
reason thou canst save me." 

" From what, in the name of God? and in what manner? 
You are no prisoner ;" for Marie had not heard what was 
said by De Briqueville — "and the damsel of Laval, with 
her own lips, gave me strict charge to treat you well. If 
you are oppressed, it is to her you must address yourself; 
ibr she is mistress even here, where her father does not 
command." 

" Were it in the power of the damsel of Laval to protect 
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me, I would confide in ber even as in a good angel ; but, if 
once within the precincts of La Verriere, I am lost." 

** You are indeed fair," said Marie, thinking that at last 
she understood her ; " you are passing fair ; but you will be 
under the charge of his own daughter ; and above all, you 
are a Jewess. Still it is said," and she sunk her voice to a 
whisper, "it is said, that Gilles de Retz is not scrupulous ; 
and wilder stories are told of the deeds in La Verriere than 
ever entered into the brain of a fablier." 

"What stories?" demanded Hagar. 

"Fables, doubtless. Screams have been heard in the 
midnight' wood ; and corpse-lights seen glimmering among 
the trees. Individuals belonging to the establishment at the 
castle have suddenly disappeared; and the skiff of more 
than one fisherman, retummg at night, has run against a 
corpse floating in the sluggish Erdre. The damsel of Laval 
has not been there since she was a child ; and that is nothing 
to the credit of La Verriere." 

After the girl had finished, Hagar sat looking at her for 
some time, in silent dismay; her thoughts, however, not 
altogether occupied with her own danger. She at length 
took a purse from her girdle, and putting it into Mane's 
hand which she pressed convulsively within both hers : — 

"Wilt thou aid me to escape?" said she. The girl 
calmly rejected the bribe, and then moved her seat away ; 
partly offended by the offer, and partly as feeling the degra- 
dation of having been touched so familiarly by a Jewess. 

" I cannot," she replied, somewhat more coldly than be- 
fore, " I dare not even hint at your danger to the damsel 
of Laval." 

" I ask it not," said Hagar, eagerly, " but we are alike 
in stature ; take thou my cloak, and give me thine, and I 
will go forth in thy semblance. Take also this under robe," 
for sne saw the girl's eye glisten as if in admiration of its 
richness and elegance, "it will be a wedding garment — nay, 
let me throw it on thy shoulders. There ; it becometh thee 
well, for it is only the free and the happy for whom such 
raiment is fitting. And it shall come to pass, that when thou 
wearest it, thou shalt think of her whom thou didst pre- 
serve ; and behold I thy face at that moment shall look 
more lovely in the eyes of thine husband, than if there were 
enwoven in the silk a talisman framed by the art of the 
magician I" 

Marie was generous and high-minded; but she had a 
touch of woman's vanity as well as woman's pity, and it was 
with a sigh she rejected the robe. 
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** I consent to exchange cloaks," said she ; ** the damsel 
will think me ungrateful, but the time may come when she 
will find out her mistake; and if it never does, I shall 
know that she is mistaken myself." She would then have 
taken off the robe ; but Hagar suddenly threw her cloak 
above it, and enveloped her in its voluminous folds. She 
then wrapped herself in the cloak of the peasant girl. 

**Tell me," s^dd she, ** what is the risk which thou run- 
nest ?" 

"The risk of appearing ungrateful. You will probably 
pass in this disguise ; and I shall only have to wait for a 
change of guard ; for as my face is known, I can pass in 
any dress." 

. " But if the damsel should call for me before a change of 
guard ?" 

** Take no thought of that ; when my determination is 
taken, I can dare as well as you. Turn to the left when 
you pass the gate, and walk on with what speed you may 
till nightfall, x ou will then, since you have money in your 
purse, find lodgings for the night in the nearest cottage, and 
a guide to Nantes by daybreak. Adieu!" Ilagar, who 
was but little accustomed to kindness, could not speak for 
the swelling of her heart. She stooped down, and kissed 
the peasant's hand. Marie hesitated for a moment; but 
then, putting her arm round the waist of her protegee, she 
kissed the Jewess on the brow. And so they parted. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Hagar, unencumbered by her mule, and in the disguise of 
a peasant, had little difficulty in escaping from the castle ; 
more especially as she found few of the guards completely 
sober, except the individual whose duty it was to turn the 
key. When she made her appearance at the postern, it had 
just been opened for the egress of several persons of her 
own apparent rank ; and a hearty buffet which, in the sur- 
prise and terror of the moment, she presented to one of the 
soldiers who attempted to salute her, not only kept up the 
character she personated, but afforded her an excuse for 
gliding suddenljr past the gate-keeper, without waiting for 
the usual examination. 

" Who goes there ?" cried the man in surprise: "Com- 
rades, did you see any one pass ? — if you are still culpable of 
seeing ?" 
(6) 
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** I saw a shadow," answered one, " gliding along the wall, 
and then vanishing." 

** Shadow 1" repeated a soldier, rubbing his ear, ** It was 
flesh and blood — or rather absolute bone — ^I'll answer for 
it ; and, by the same token, it had the hand and arm of 
Marie." 

** It was the Jewess," said another, " — ^hiccup! — touching 
whom we were warned so severely. I knew her by the 
black eyes — hiccup 1 — for being seated on this bench — by 
reason — " 

" By reason that you cannot stand — " 

" Hiccup ! — ^I saw up under her hood. Thou wilt dangle, 
comrade, from the battlements to-morrow as surely as these 
kejB dangle to-night at thy girdle." The laugh of derision 
which followed this speech reached the ears of Hagar, and 
assured her that she was safe for the present. 

She walked, or rather glided on with a rapidity which 
made her incapable of coherent thought, and for a space of 
time which she could onlyguess at by the changes which 
took place in the sky. When she left the castle, it was a 
didl, loweriug, threatening afternoon ; and when she halted 
for the first time, the shadows of evening were dissolving, 
like exorcised spirits, beneath a brilliant and beautiful moon. 
The Loire, with its massive coteaux and magnificent vistas, 
was far behind her ; and she seemed to have entered an- 
other country — ^but still a land of enchantment, which the 
imagination disunites from the reaUty of life, to identify it 
with its own creations. 

The horizon was everywhere bounded by low, wooded 
hills, swelling in wild confusion ; yet smooth and unbroken, 
like the waves of the sea subsiding after a storm. In the 
middle, at the foot of the eminence on which she stood, but 
still at some distance, lay an immense oblons; sheet of water 
resembling a lake, the waters of which, as tranquil as 
death, resembled a mass of molten silver, while their level 
banks were as black as night. A portentous stillness 
seemed to brood in the air. « ot a human habitation was 
visible. The night-wind, which cools the cheek everywhere 
else, was not admitted here. There was no motion perce^ 
tible in nature ; except that of the distant shadows of twi- 
b'ght, sinking confusedly in the earth, or disappearing as 
they fled over the hills. 

Hagar looked round in surprise, and growing alarm. 
But, lonely and outcast as she had been from her birth, it 
was not of solitude she was afraid, nor of the stillness of 
nature. There was no lake she knew in that part of the 
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country — no waters of any extent, save those of the Erdre ; 
and those dreary banks, dark, solemn, and mysterious, 
could be none other than the confines of this noiseless and 
nearly motionless river. Marie, in directing her to walk 
on till nightfall, had calculated her speed by that of other 
people ; and, by this fatal mistake, she was now no doubt 
running straight into the jaws of that danger from which it 
was worth life and honour to escape. 

As soon as this conviction flashed upon the mind of the 
Jewess, she turned abruptly from the path ; and, measuring 
the country as well as she could with her eye, shaped her 
course in such a manner as to enable her to continue parallel 
with the river, without approaching it : the chateau of La 
Verriere, she knew, standing close to the water's edge. She 
found it a different thing, however, from gliding along a 
beaten path, to cut through seemingly interminable woods, 
and wind around hills and eminences ; and when at length 
she gained an elevated spot clear of trees, she saw that the 
Erdre was much nearer, and at least suspected a dark form- 
less object on the bank to be the abode of Prelati. Again 
she made an effort to escape ; even retreating so directly 
from the river, as to leave behind her destination, Nantes, 
at the same time. All was in vain. A spell seemed to be 
around her ; and when she saw for the third time the stir- 
less waters of the Erdre, she could perceive distinctly that 
they were dominated by a fortified building. 

Hagar sat down upon a stone, quaking in every limb, and 
looking towards this object without being able for some time 
to withdraw her eyes from its fascination . She was not much 
given to superstition; yet the feeling crept upon her mind 
that she was the victim of magical delusion, that she was at 
that moment upon enchanted ground 1 The spot where she 
rested was a conical eminence, so regular in form as to give 
the idea of an artificial mound. It was in some places 
covered with stunted trees and brushwood, with here and 
there large mossy stones, similar to the one on which she 
sat. As Hagar observed this, she got up hastily, and saw 
that she had been sitting on a tombstone. 

She walked on a few steps in trepidation ; and then paused 
abruptly. 

"It is a sepulchre," said she, almost aloud, and as if 
debating^with her own thick -coming fancies — "And what 
then? is a grave-stone so unfit a resting-place for a daugh- 
ter of the captivity? Will the dead refuse fellowship with 
one cut off from the living? And will the spirits of the 
dead arise from thejr forgotten tombs to say unto me, 
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* Hence, outcast 1 begone from us I' " She sftt down ii^ott 
another stone, and burying her face in her hands, pray«d 
silently. 

On raising her head again, she was a^amed of the childish 
terrors whicm had beset her. Convinced liiat it was in rain 
to think of escape by the uncertain light of the moon, she 
looked about for some shelter which might preserve her 
from the keen night air; and so far from disliking t^ 
locality to which chance, or fate, had guided her, she now 
thought that her best chance of safety was with the dead. 

** The Christians affirm," said she, " that bad spirits dare 
not enter within the circle of their holy ground; and, in 
like manner, a deserted churchyard is no place for the mid- 
night resort of bad men." 

She had hitherto been in the moonlight; but on ^oing 
down the shady side of the eminence, she saw, half hidden 
by trees, some ruined walls ; but of what description the 
migmsA. building had been, it was impossible to t^. From 
l^e loci^ty, howevw, she guessed it to have been a chapel: 
and this idea #as confirmed, when, on i^pit>achi&g nearer, 
f^e discovered an opening, arched with mouldering stoaefi^ 
and almost choked iq) with thorns and nettles, which was 
evidently the entrance to whAt had once been a burying 
vault. Here was shelter fV\)m the keenness of the lii^t air. 
Here was refuge from her enemies. Why ediould she hesi- 
tate to take up her abode for a few hours upon sudb a spot? 
Was not the whole earth a buryin^-ground? And was this 
lonely, silent nook a worse restiUg-pUde for the living, 
because a hundred years ago, or mere, it had been a sesting- 
plaoe for ^e dead? 

Hagar, unfastening her cloak, removed her hood from her 
head, and suffered it to fall back upon her shouldeni, tdtat 
douB mi^t stoop more easily ; and as her e^e rested for a 
moment upon her boddice and gown l^us disclMed, a sor- 
rowful, y^ disdainful smile lighted up her featitt'vs, as with 
a gleam of moonliglit. The garments were ' ' hiffh fanta8tie> " 
in their faehimi, and q£ a stuff so prod^ously ri^, tiiat her 
father had insisted upon hear wewin^ them under her clei^ 
and upper robe (which f^he had given %6 Marie), as the iUost 
certain means of preserving them. Her figure at tfefet' 
moment — ^ber strange i^ess, and the lefty ^afnression of her 
beautiful, fore%n-<kM&ing eounteitenee, must have formed 
altogether a very remarkable pioture ; espeeiaUy w^n Ukmi 
in conjunction with the scene — a ruin of ruins — a decayed 
mansion of the dead. 

As she stretched forth her hand to put aside the brambles. 
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it may be t^t some lingering feeling of superstition assailed 
her; for she stepped hastily back, and retreated several 
paces. Her heart beat wildly. She stood for some time 
gazing at the cavern; till, at length, ashamed as well a«i 
aUipmed, she endeavoured by a strong effort to banish the 
ia&ntine fears which, by deluding and bewildering her 
imagination, thiwatened every moment to realize themselves. 
The thorns and brambles, in fact, which half concealed the 
vault, began to move. Hagar thought she was fiunting, 
and that this was a symptom, and eaught at the ruins beside 
her &fF suf^xxrt. But the next moment a human figure 
xppeaTed at the door of the house of mortality. 

She did not scream ; she did not move ; she did not close 
her eyes ; yet her recollection was gone for some moments. 
The idea of Frelati filled her mind, and pressed upon her 
1»^n. This was all the consciousness she possessed. 
Everything else — ^place, time, circumstance — ^had vanished. 

Even before her outward senses completely returned, her 
mind was busy preparing its energies to meet so fearful an 
emergency. She raised her figure to its full height ; and, 
psesing her hand before her eyes, as if to drive away the 
film which obscured them, fixed a look of sedate and eol- 
leeted resolve upon his face. It was not the face ei Prelati. 
A tali man, approaching to middle life, stood before her; 
his fioore eoneealed by the folds of his cloak, but his dark 
and lusiroos eyes fixed upon hers, with an expression in 
which wonder struggled with veneration. 

♦• Is it come at last?" said he, his voice quivering with 
emotion; *< Speak! Art thou dust? Art thou a tmng of 
mortal Kfe? Answer, for I will not blench!" 

^* I am even as thou," replied the Jewess, drawing the 
hood of her cloak over her head. " Forgive, I prav thee, 
an intrusion which I could not intend, seeing that I sm as 
one who hasteth on a journey ;" and with an numble rever- 
ence, she moved quickly away, yet with sufficient presence 
of mind to take the direction leading from the castle. 

Sue had not raised hw* eyes to observe the effect of her 
wcnrds upon the stranger; but on leaving the spot, she had 
heard a deep expiration, as if of one whose breath had been 
pent up for some time. She glided on, however, with as 
much speed as she could exert, without appearing to fly. 
In that neighbourhood, she thought all men were dangerous 
to her, for it was the property of Prelati to bend to hre own 
will the soul ai every one within his reach, and to make 
him an agent and tool of his designs. After some minutes 
kad eAspmA, she began to breathe more freely; the country 
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seemed to open ; and from the glimpse occasionally afforded, 
she knew that she had at length broken the spell which 
confined her feet within the circle of La Verriere. 

Her self-gratulations, however, were premature; for by 
and by she hoard the noise of footsteps behind her. She 
quickened her steps, till, on gaining an open space, she 
might have seemed to a spectator to skim along the sward ; 
but still her pursuer gained upon her, and in a few minutes 
more he was by her side. 

In vain she quickened, then slackened her pace, he still 
maintained the same relative position. In the moonlight, 
his tall shadow mingled with hers ; in the dusky grove she 
could hear him breathe close beside her, when she could 
hardly discern his figure. She was at length emboldened 
by her very terror to look up, and she saw with surprise 
that her companion was buried in a reverijs, which appeared 
to render him wholly unconscious of her presence. This 
odd and unexpected neglect contributed much to restore 
the Jewess's self-possession ; and at length, as they gained 
an eminence which suddenly disclosed a view of the public 
road, and a village close by, she stopped suddenly, and said 
in a resolute tone, — 

*' Permit me to thank thee humbly for the escort with 
which thou hast honoured me — ^I am now almost at home.'* 
The stranger started from his reverie at her voice. He 
looked at her so long and earnestly — examining not only 
the general character of her face, but each individual feature 
— that her eyes at length sunk beneath his. There was 
nothing, however, which could offend her modesty in the 
gaze, for there was nothing in its expression which might 
not have been as applicable to a statue as to a livingbeing. 
** You wish me then to leave you?" said he, ** What a 
strange fate is mine, that I should inspire distrust or hatred 
where I would fain seek confidence. Look at me. I am 
perhaps not an object of admiration, but neither am I cal- 
culated to create loathing. Here are we, two denizens of 
the earth, having met by chance, or destiny, in a lonely 
spot, sacred to the dead ; why should we flv from each other? 
Why not rather enter into the communmgs which relieve 
the heart of its feeling of solitude? We are not enemies by 
nature, but are of the same species, it may be of the same 
country. What curse is it that hangs upon the human 
race, turning them one against the other, as if by instinctive 
hostility, even when most closely connected by social and 
natural ties?" 
The stranger's words were addressed to Hagar; yet they 
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seemed to flow in soliloquy. She looked at him several 
times while he spoke ; but her eyes sunk under the bright- 
ness of his. She saw enough, however, to ascertain that he 
was singularly handsome and noble-looking, that his hair 
was blacker than the raven's wing, and his complexion 
startlingly pale. 

" Why do you not answer?" continued he, after a pause; 
" I perceive that you understand me ; why, then, ao you 
not speak? Is it more a crime to converse with the lips 
than with the soul?" 

"The soul respondeth unconsciously," replied Hagar: 
** but there are many things which place a seal upon the 
lips. Thou and I are not mere abstractions, and we cannot 
hold communion as such. Methinks, for a lover of society 
and of the intercourse of his kind, yonder ruined vault was 
a strange resort I" 

« I had business there," said the stranger. 

"Business!" 

"Yes," said he, as he drew from beneath his cloak an 
infant's skull. "Why start at the sight?" he continued; 
" Do you dislike to look upon the dead as well as the living? 
What is there in this to fear?" 

"What is there in it to covet?" demanded she. "Why 
violate the sanctuary of the dead to possess a thing at once 
so useless and so mournful?" A strange smile passed 
across his face. 

"MoumfuH" saidhe; "so is the vault in which it was 
found ; so is the chapel of the vault ; so is the hill ; so is the 
soil on which we tread ; for all are ruins, and relics, and 
remembrances of what hath passed away. The earth itself 
is a vast burying-place whose mould is composed of the 
generations it has buried. In a little while tms skull will 
be earth 1 If it is more mournful now than then, it is only 
a proof that our soul is the slave of our senses." 

"And its use?" said Hagar, wondering at her own desire 
to prolong so useless a conversation ; yet fascinated, not only 
by the musical tone of the speaker's voice, but by what to 
her half-informed mind was the novelty of his ideas. 

"It is a question that should be answered, and yet which 
cannot be answered lightly or in a breath. The answer 
would involve a history of myself; a key to my most secret 
thoughts — to my most lofty aspirations. I think, however — 
I feel — I know — ^that I should not be silent, if I knew you 
better. You seem to me as one for whom I have been long 
looking. There is a spirit, a meaning in your eye, of which 
you are perhaps yourself unconscious, but which my soul, 
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fi'ictised in the mysteries of nature, knows Low to interpret, 
^eel as if we had known one another in some former state 
of existence, and half remembered it in this. Let us be 

£ends ; or, if the request be too much for one so recently- 
own, let us become acquainted. I would fain relieve my 
lAind of a load of knowledge which lies upon it like guilt. 
I have long sought, and sought in vain, the individual in 
whom the confidence is destined to be placed. If I am not 
deceived in an art known to few, you are that individual!" 

Hagar was not unacquainted with the reveries of the 
astrologer, the alchemist, the physiognomist, and the other 
enthusiasts who, at that period, groped in the dark after 
knowledge; and, perhaps, if this discourse had been ad- 
dressed to her in her father's laboratory, she would have 
listened without surprise. Here, however, the scene, the 
time, the person, threw over it an air of such extravagance, 
that she could hiave believed herself to be in a dream, and, 
for that very reason, it produced the more effect. 

** Sir," said she, " a communion like that at which you so 
diirkly hint could only take place between two minds which 
h'id undergone the same preparation. I am not different 
from tjiee m kind — neither is the naked African: but my 
S'juI is not as thy soul ; I have neither knowledge nor wis- 
d )m ; and even in rank, we are so far asunder, that men 
would wonder to see us hold converse together ;" and she 
diew her peasant's cloak around her, forgetting that the 
St. anger must have seen the gorgeous apparel beneath, and 
unconscious that her language and manner of thinking were 
at least those of an instructed person. 

** Your soul," said he, ** I do not know, I only imagine it ; 
for, although it is easy for such as I to guesa at the depth 
from the surface, yet it is only an empirical philosophy 
which pretends to penetrate to tne bottom at a single glance. 
If you are not she whom I seek, wherefore are you here? 
Why should we two have been sifted from the mass of man- 
kind, and thrown together at an hour when the rest of the 
world is asleep, and on a lonely and remote spot filled with 
the bones of the forgotten dead? 

"As for rank," and a scornful smile passed over his fea- 
tures, ** can you tell me whether this was the skuH of a 
royal infant or a beggar's brat? What are those distinc- 
tions which last but for a few years and then vanish like a 
dream? They are as 'nothing, less than nothing, and 
vanity.* A prince without power and without fortune is 
nothing better than a peasant. Were I at this moment to 
array you in the state of a queen ; to rear a silken canopy 
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OTer your head ; to place your foot upon marble and gilding ; 
to stretch under your sway a tract of country greater than 
the eye could measure ; would you be anything less than a 
^ueen because you were bom in a village? 

" It is in my power to do this, but this is nothing. Yanity 
has no desire and pride no object which is not attainable by 
us both. If you are she whom I seek, queens will be your 
handmaidens, and knights and bannerets your slaves. But 
enough for the present. You lodge, where?" 

The Jewess pointed at hazard to the only cottage in the 
villasre where tnere was still a light in the window. 

**I)o we meet again at the rumed chapel?" 

"No — no — no." 

" It does not matter. Where ?" 

" Verily, I am but a passer by ; I may not tarry by the 
wayside." 

"What of that?" 

"I am joumeyino^ towards N'antesi" 

"Be it so; were it towards Babylon. We meet next at 
Nantes.'* And the stranger took her hand, and bowing his 
head upon it gravely, touched it with his lips; he then 
turned away without another word, and in a few moments 
his graceful figure was lost among the neighbouring trees.* 

Ha^ar was perplexed and astonished; but as we have 
alreacfy hinted, not so much by the enthusiasm of the stranger, 
which was perfectly in consonance with the spirit of the a^e, 
as by the whole adventure taken with its eoneomitant cir- 
cumstances. This singular man was doubtless one of the 
learned and ingenious persons who occasionally sojourned 
at the almost regal court of La Verriere. Nay, such was 
his loftiness of manner and aspect, that she might have sup- 
posed him to be the famous Gilles de Retz himself, had she 
not been aware of the character of the latter. So far from 
being a contemner of the advantages of rank like the stran- 
ger, ne was one of the proudest and most ostentatious men 
of his time. He aped the monarch in state ; transacted his 
business by means of ambassadors ; and never stirred out 
of doors unless when attended by a body-guard of hundreds 
of men at arms. 

Hagar walked slowly towards the village, and having 
reached the cottage distinguished by a light in the window, 

* A scene similar to this occurs in the author*i " Wanderings by 
the Loire;" to which work the reader is referred for a historical 
account of Gilles de Retz, and to the drawings by Turner it contains 
for an idea of some of the localities of the present story. 
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knocked gently at the door. She had heard voices within, 
and sounds as if of mirth ; but all became silent in an 
instant. She knocked again, and, putting her ear to the 
keyhole, could hear whispered consultations as to the pro- 
priety of opening. 

" Take care what you are about," said one; ** it is nearly 
midnight, and who knows what visitors this unlucky candle 
may have attracted 1" 

''But only think, Jehan, if it should be one from the 
castle, and you know they do not care about hours." 

**Bahl nobody coming from the castle strikes so softly. 
That was no flesh and blood knock you may depend upon 
it. Hushl" 

* * Grood friends, " said Hagar, " I am a weary and benighted 
traveller, and I can pay in silver money for a night's 
lodging." 

''Ay, ay, a traveller, no doubt," repeated Jehan, in his 
rough but frightened whisper, "-going to and fro, as usual." 

" Yet it was a sweet low voice." 

"To be sure. Does the wolf howl when he asks the 
sheep to open? But your honest traveller does not say, 
' Open for a piece of sUver,* but, * Open for the love of the 
Hc4y Virgin who hath sent you one!'" 

"For all that, I will speak to our bride-cousin, for she 
can read and write as well as Father Bonaventure himself. 
Hist! Marie!" and some one came apparently from an inner 
room. " Here is a knock, which Jehan says is not of flesh 
and blood; but to my thinking the voice that accompanies 
it is as sweet as a lute ; whereas the Evil One, you know 
betW than we, is likened unto a roaring lion." 

Hagar tried the magic of her voice once more, and the 
door was instantly thrown open. 

" Are you come at last?" said the peasant Marie, grasp- 
ing her hand; "I inquired for you at every house m the 
village, and, knowing that there was no other shelter, I had 
begun to dread the worst. Nevertheless, I contrived to 
persuade my cousin Jehan to sit up for a while with his 
sister, on pretence of wishing to talk of some business- 
matters after my journey with — " A hoarse chuckle from 
Jehan and a laugh from the sister interrupted her. 

"What then?" said Marie, severely; "I am to be mar- 
ried the day after to-morrow, and where is the harm? But 
make haste, cousin, and give the traveller to eat and drink, 
for it is time we were all in bed." 

" Tell me," said Hagar, " was the anger of her of Laval 
kindled against thee?" 
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*' I did not see the damsel — ^the watch was changed before 
she called for me. Yet I had some difficulty in passing the 
gate, an absurd story having got among the guard, that I 
had been already there, beat Siree of the soldiers black and 
blue, and rushed out without waiting to answer a question. 
And all because I 6an read and write*. But come, eat, 
drink, and to bed. Jehan growls but will not bite, and 
both he and his sister are ignorant that you are — ^not of us. 
In the morning we shall all go to ^N'antes together, as a 
party has been made up to see a mystery given to the people 
by the great Lord de Retz." 



CHAPTER Xm. 

After taking some refreshment, Hagar lay down, without 
imdressing, on a pallet spread in a recess, and speedily sunk 
into a long and troubled sleep. She was awakened by the 
beams of the sun striking pamfuUy upon her eye-lids ; and, 
on looking up, saw Marie standing by the couch, and 
gazing at her with a strong expression of wonder and 
admiration. 

" You are a picture," said the latter, "for a limner to 
draw! — flying on that bed of leaves, in raiment of gold and 
silver, like a fairy princess — ^with your hair blacker than 
midnight, floating in dishevelled tresses over a cheek which 
would be like a marble image but for the dreams that pass 
across it. Get up, lady, and say your matins (if such be 
the custom of your people^, and make your toilet quickly; 
for half the village is waitmg for us." Hagar obeyed her 
humble friend at once; and in less time than the latter 
would have taken to arrange a single curl of her hair, was 
ready for the journey. In saying her matins, she turned 
towards the region of the early sun — ^looking in vain for 
• that Star which had risen above her head while she 
slept, and which shall never come again till the firmament 
itself has passed away. Marie stepped back unconsciously, 
and turned away her head ; crossing herself repeatedly as 
the unhallowed prayers ascended to heaven. 

She advised Hagar to draw her cloak completely round 
her, so as to conceal the singularity of her dress; and, 
again bidding her remember that none of the other villa- 
gers knew that she was an unbeliever, conducted her out of 
the house. 

"Do not be alarmed," she said, as they walked along, 
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'* at lihe rough speeches of my cousin Jehan ; fot, although 
he thinks harm almost always, he rarely does any. I can 
at least ensure you a safe journey to Nantes. That is all 
you reauire?" 

" All, my kindest friend. My kindred dwell in the city 
under the protection of the duke, and I may look for my 
father every day. He will thank thee, both in words and 
deeds, for his daughter; and belieye me, Marie, the eld 
man*s blessing will do thee good, and no evil, even though 
he be of a more ancient faith than thine." 

They found about twenty individuals, men, women, boys, 
and girls, waiting for them at the end of the little village. 
Among the females there were two or three sufficiently 
agreeable faces ; but Marie was incomparably superior to 
aU both in beauty and manner. Her intended husband 
was a tall, handsome, good-humoured looking young man, 
with but little intell^t in his countenance, and nothing 
about him which seemed *' nobler than his fortune." In 
those days, and in that country, the barriers of rank were 
almost impassable; and the education which Marie had 
accidentally received, served no other purpose than occa- 
sionally to make her discontented with her lot, and at alt 
times to make her feel as if separate and alone. Her man* 
ner towards her betrothed might be termed aftetionate; 
but it was the affection of a sister to a brother — te a 
younger brother, whom it was her pleasure as well as duty 
io love and take care of. 

Jehan was a sturdy, surly-looking peasant, of some five- 
and-thirty years of age. His sister, a low-bom lass of 
eighteen, inherited a modification both of the family physi- 
ognomy and temper. What was ilKhumour in him, how- 
ever, was in her, at the worst., s>nly a transitory pettish*- 
ness ; and the straightforward coarseness €i his mmd be- 
came refined in the feminine, by the admixture of a little 
humour and sjNrightliness, to the sort of acidity usually 
termed sharpness, or shrewdness. 

It was principally with Marie, however, that Hagar cob- 
versed as they walked along ; and the former seemed de- 
lighted at the opportunity both to speak and listen — fyr 
conversation was not the forte of her betrothed. The Jew- 
ess endeavoured to extract from her some more tangible 
information than had been afforded by her hints coneernixig 
the doings at La Yerridre ; but she heard nothing that was 
pleasing ; and indeed, little that was very intelligible. In 
the following portion of their dialogue is comprdkended 
nearly a]l to wliieh she possessed any elue. 
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" Yoa must know," said Marie, '' that a certain Qnunber 
of years ago there came to the castle a philosopher, as he 
was called, whose name was Messire Jean of Foitou. What 
is the matter? Are you unwell?"* 

'*It was a ^asm — it hath passed away." 

'* He was an unbeliever. He defied God, and worship- 
ped the devil ; and when he met the divine Host upon the 
road, he turned aside, and spat upon the ground. He oc- 
cupied separate apartments m the castle, where a light was 
seen m the windows all night; for he possessed, among 
other wonderful faculties, that of living without sleep. 
Smoke, and sometimes flame, issued day and night from 
the chimney ; and noises were heard, sometimes as of the 
ru^ of wtrtien, and sometimes as of men hanunering on an 
anvil." 

'* He was, doubtless, an alchemist," said the Jewess. 

"He was something worse, as you shall hear. The 
devil is a dangerous master to serve ; and one day, Mes- 
sire Jean, by some error, either of omission or commission, 
fell, body and soul, into his power. You may be sure he 
begged hard for his temporal life; and at last no gained the 
boon. The condition was, that every two years he should 
famish the fiend with a servant, ready trained and seduced ; 
whom at the end of the term the Evil One was, if possible, 
to entrap and destroy. K the victim, however, should 
contrive to escape, from the horns of the altar, as I may 
say, Messire Jean himself was to take his place, and with- 
out hope of future reprieve." 

'*Ajid dost thou believe this wild tale?" said Hagar, 
scarcely able to repress her indignation. 

"After a fashion," replied Marie, — "I do not believe 
that beasts can speak and reason ; but I believe in the truth 
conveyed in the fables, which are the tales of philosophers. 
We of the ignorant have our fables as well as the learned, 
aldiouffh they be not invented from design ; and even in 
the wildest and most extravagant, there lurks some mat- 
ter of fact at the bottom, if we could only obtain a clue 
to it." 

"How was the compact fulfilled?" demanded Hagar, 
indignant no more, but m a low and faltering voice. 

*^ Messire Jean left the caistle. and in due time the first 
substitute came. I remember seeing him myself. He was 
a young man — ^tall, pale, and thin ; dark iu complexion, 
and witii lon^ black hair Mling down upon his shoulders. 
A bright red spot burned on either cheek, and his eyes 
shone so wildly frcm their deep sockets, that they seemed 
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to shed a pvetJernatural glare over his face. At the end of 
the two years he vanished." 

**How?" asked the Jewess, in a scarcely audible 
whisper. 

** boubtless, in sulphureous flames!'* replied Marie, 
smiling bitterly. " That night there was a cry heard in 
the wa)d — " She stopped in agitation. 

'* Was the spot searched? Did he pass away for ever, 
without leaving a trace — " 

«* Yea — save a handful of his long black hair upon the 
ground, dabbled in blood ! The second victim — " 

"Spare me r 

** You do not love horrors ? But this one is soon told ; 
and it finishes the history. He was a youth with light, 
silky hair, blue eyes that seemed to dance and swim, and a 
cheek as fair as a girl's — " 

"Ismaell Ismael!" 

"Howl You knew him?" 

** It is indeed the portrait," said the Jewess, unable to 
repress her tears, *'* of one with v»lxom I played when a 
chdd. Go on; for the youth I loved, even as an elder 
brother, had no portion in the kingdom of darkness." 

"At the end of two years he vanished; but without 
cry, and without blood." 

" Then there is hope," said Ilagar, eagerly, " that he was 
not — not — " 

" There was, for a whole week. But one night the keel 
of a fisherman's boat struck against something floating on 
the Erdre. It was the body of the second victim. The 
third is expected to reach the castle to-morrow." 

" How knowest thou that, in the name of God?" 

" Because the precise time will then have elapsed wliich 
intervened between the disappearance of the first, and the 
coming of the second victim." 

" Tell me — is there any chance of his escape? — any pos- 
sibility of saving him ?" 

"The Lord de Retz might, doubtless, save him, if he 
would — ^but we touch on dangerous ground, and I shall 
speak no farther." 

" Once more I entreat ! If the Evil One hold not state, 
in bodily presence, at La Verriere, he must have sonic 
delegate — some viceroy — " 

" Silence 1 Forbear! I have already said too much — ^I 
know not why — ^Not a word" — for Hagar still attempted 
to speak — " Not a syllable, or I will have you bound with 
cords, and carried to the castle." 
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" It would be the best thing you could do with her," 
said Jehan, overhearing her last words, **but too wise a 
thing for you to do, with all your learning. What busi- 
ness had you in the matter ? If she was really wanted at 
La Verriere by those you wot of, it will be the destruction 
of our whole race." 

This sudden and unexpected termination of Marie*s dis- 
closures left the Jewess conipletely bewildered. One thing 
was certain, however, that David was to be in reality the 
third victim, and offered up by her father ! A thought of 
the stranger, and of their promised meeting at ISfantes, 
crossed her mind like a gleam of hope. He had influence, 
doubtless, with the Lord de Retz, and might she not con- 
trive to acquire influence over him? "I will die the 
death," she mentally exclaimed, "if it be needful; but I 
will save his life, and I will save the soul of my father from 
a mortal sin!" 

As the village party approached its destination, they 
could see the population of the whole surrounding country 
hunying towards Nantes as to a common centre. All were 
dressed m their holiday apparel ; and even the sturdy pesu 
sant, in his suit of hodden grey, contributed to the pic- 
turesque of the scene, having strained the buckle of his 
belt, upon the same principle on which a beauty endangers 
her stay-laces, and polished the leaden image stuck in his 
hat, till it might have been likened to the helmet of a 
knight, intended at once for ornament and defence. His 
womankind, in the mean time, trudged after him, vicing 
with each other in the brilliance both of kerchiefs and 
complexions ; but sometimes the good dame was mounted 
on horseback, and kept her seat not the less majestically 
that she rode astride, like a man, as do her descendants of 
the present day. 

Hagar had been but little accustomed to spectacles of 
popular excitement ; and, even in her present anxiety, as 
they neared the town, where the crowd and hurry redoubled, 
she felt her colour rise, and her naturally buoyant heart 
throb with expectation. Everywhere the people were shut- 
ting up their shops and houses ; and all business was, for 
the time, at a stand. Even the itinerant venders of such luxu- 
ries as minister to the appetites of a crowd were contented, 
on this occasion, to assume the character of disinterested 
spectators; for Gilles de Retz, when he entertained the 
populace, would brook no interference whatever — ^furnish- 
ing gratuitously, at his own cost, not only tlte show but 
the refreshments. 
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IVy At length reached the grand square, where a teifiy 
wxwy stage was erected, with galleries near it for the more 
oblinguished spectators, similar to those that were erected- 
for yiewinc; a contest in the lists. At this place it was the 
purpose or Haear to have withdrawn quietly from her com- 
pamons, and, leaving the square by one of its numerous 
avenues, to have inquired her way to her kinsman's house. 
Once fairly upon the scene of the spectacle, however, it 
was in vain to think of escape. In the midst of that crowd 
she was like a straw in a torrent ; and had it not been for 
the protection of the surly Jehan, she must have been tram- 
pled under foot. But even his efforts in her favour were 
so far unlucky, that they awakened the ire of several other 
peasants, who were alike zealously employed in piloting 
their womankind ; and a kind of scuffle ensued, in which 
Hagar lost her cloak. 

No sooner had this metamorphosis been effected, in which 
the hooded peasant was converted into a **faii;|r princess,*" 
than a sudden reaction took place both in the mind and 
manners of the crowd. Every one believed that, woman 
though she was, she had something to do in the cominff 
spectacle, or at least that she was m some way connected 
with its master ; and all held back either in respect or ter- 
ror. Hagar thus found herself at the extreme edge of the 
living mass, where it was dressed in line to allow the pro- 
cession of the actors to pass on the stage ; and there she 
stood, conspicuous and alone, in a wide semicircle formed 
around her by the populace, her fears completely over- 
powered by shame and vexation. 

A burst of music at length proclaimed that the proces- 
sion had entered the square, and a shout of welcome arose 
from the multitude. tMien this was silent, Hagar, in the 
midst of all her embarrassment, felt her heart stirred at 
once with fear and delight by the sound of the clear-toned 
trumpets, mingling with the swell of numerous large or- 
gans. The latter instruments, blazing with gold and silver, 
were carried on men's i>houlders, ana belonged to the pii- 
vale chapel of the singular character who presided over the 
scene. 

Immediately at\er, a company of valets made their ap- 
pearance* deiuring their way by means of batons, whidi 
they applied without cervmony to the shins of the cn>wd- 
Then came the band of mu>ic, and then the priests of the 
diaiiel ; the latter mar$hal!v\l bv a troop of beautiful boys 
xra\king backwai\l< a:".d il:n;irnjr up g*^!den consor> frcnn 
which the incens^^ came forih :ii wTv\^;hs of suicike* The 
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banners, shrines, reliquaries, crucifixes, and sacred vessels 
of tJbeir religious establisliment, were borne aloft by the 
ecclesiastics, who were all dressed in robes of cloth of gold; 
and perhaps there was not one of the rich abbeys of France 
which could have decked forth a pageant more sumptuous 
aJMi imposing. The necks of the crowd were wearied with 
bowing, and their hands with making the sign of the cross, 
as one by one these holy things passed by ; but when at 
length the banner of the patron saint of the house of Laval 
made its appearance, the whole multitude sunk upon their 
knees at the same moment — all save one. 

"Down with thee I" cried Marie. "Down, stranger, if 
you be not mad as well as impious 1" The Jewess crossed 
her arms tightly upon her bosom, as if she would shrink 
within herself; but she remained standing erect. 

"Is the King of Babylon," said she to her own quaking 
heart, "more terrible than the Most High? I put my 
trust in the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednegol" 

Lnmediately aA;er the priests came the body-guard, two 
and two, clad in complete steel, and mounted on superb 
war-horses. The line extended the whole len^ of the 
square ; but, close by, a more than usual space mtervened, 
in the midst of which rode a single knight. The crowd did 
not rise till he had passed by; and, indeed, the homage 
which they rendered him seemed to be even more devout 
than that accorded to the saint. Every lip moved with 
sounds of praise or admiration ; but the words came forth 
muffled, as if they dreaded to offend even by flattery. 
"Noble — generous — ^bountifull" were the whispers that met 
the ear of Hagar on one side, and "handsome — graceful — 
gallant I" on flie other. At that moment her fears were 
lost in feminine curiosity ; and, bending forward, she watched 
impatiently to obtain a full view of the famous Gilles de 
Retz. 

The graceful and stately warrior sate with relaxed bridle, 
as if he left to the fancy of his horse the part they should 
both play in the procession ; and the animal, conscious of 
the honour, arched his neck with haughtiness, snortinor, and 
tossing his head, while he stewed mincingly on, as if dis- 
daining to touch the ground. The rider, in the mean time, 
looked occasionally to one side, to acknowledge, with a half- 
negligent, half-condescending bend, the homage of the peo- 
ple ; and it happened that as he approached the place where 
Hagar stood, his face was turned away for this purpose. 
The Jewess felt more annoyed than she would have acknow- 
ledged to herself, when she saw him about to pass by before 
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she bad obtained a glimpse of bis features ; but at the tif« 
stant the bridle was tightened, the steed checked in hit 
career, and the knight, turning full round, fixed his eyes 
with a brilliant, yet respectful smile of recognition up<A 
her face, while he pulled off his jewelled bonnet, and bent 
his head eren to the horse*s mane. 

Hagar was stunned. The scene fled from her eyes ; and 
for a moment, the grand square of Nantes was Aled with 
the lonely churchyam of the Erdre and its sepulchral rains. 
This was he of the burying -vault — ^the philosophical enthu- 
siast — ^the contemner of rank and birth — ^the companion of 
her midnight wanderings ! She was aroused from her stu- 
por by the voice of a page, announcing that the Lord de 
Ketz mvited her to a seat in the gallery. She would have 
declined the honour ; but a line was already formed fw her 
passage in front, and to retreat through the crowd behind 
was impossible. In another moment, the Jewess, wondering 
at all things, and at herself more than all, was seated in a 
gallery next to that of the family of Laval, and set apart 
for the magnates of the city. 

The piriests of the chapel of La Verriere were as expert 
in the histrionic art as the brothers of the Passion at Paris ; 
and no sooner had the mystery commenced than the people 
forgot even the generous master of the spectacle in their 
enUiusiasm and delight. There was one of the ac;tors more 
especially, who seemed a well-known favourite of the audi- 
ence. He was a strangely misshapen being, of dwarfish 
stature, but singularly agile. The features of his face, if 
taken individually, might have been reckoned even hand- 
some ; but by some freak of nature, or else some mischance 
which occurred in early childhood, everything seemed out 
of place, and the jumble produced was at onceludiGTous and 
horrible. His hands and fingers were strangely long aod 
thin, and but for their delicacy of colour would have some- 
what resembled those of an ape. His distorted arms and 
leg«t seemed to be of bone and muscle, without a particle of 
flesh ; and, cased as he was in the fur of a wild beast, his 
feet hidden by artificial hoofs, and two twisted horns rising 
from his ominous brow, no better representation of the gob- 
lin he mimicked could have been found among the sons of 
men. 

His voice, although not so full and loud as that of David 
Armstrong, when he enacted Hashmodai, was capal^e of 
making itselfheard still farther. Even when comingfrom a dis- 
tance, its shrill tones seemed to pierce the air, and quiver 
in the ear like an arrow. But his almost supernatural agi- 



Uty BWakened in a yet hlghe^ d^ree the adinltatl<m of the 
«rowd. He leaped about like a being altogetlier indepen** 
dent of the aonmmi lows of motSoH ; Tomiting hhnseff up 
&am tbe jsirg of Ml, at if ke had been liotldng more than 
a pnff of M»ty 8nok«; and Tasiriiing agttn iftstantaneeiMlj 
tkeveiB, as if the cavity had possesaed aekher sides nor 
bottom. 

AS went on iti damb tkffw while this stransely gifted 
aetor wai ofl the stage j for the crowd shouted tin they wen^e 
I10WM4 swd clapped their hawds till their fhigets ached. 
At length, in the very midst of one of his flights across the 
fceaa; la which he seemed to have intended to fly at one 
leap ht>m side to side, he stopped suddenly as if transfixed 
wHh a hncer. In thisposition he remained so long, without the 
sl^^rtest living motion, that the voices of the people died 
away IB woM^ and expteetation, and a pro^nd silence 
tviocesded to the nproar. 

By degrees the fixed ejes of the dwarf began to expatid 
Md glaare ; his nostrils dilated, his chest rose and l<6ll eon- 
vtttsiveiy ; kfs Hmbs writhed and trembled ; and at last, in 
a voice which made every heart leap, he shrieked, "Master, 
I eome I" and sprang from the stage among the crowd. For 
some moments all was confusion and dismay ; but the voice 
of Gilles de Retz, commanding him to return, was speedily 
faaord above tAe cries of the affinghted peasants. The seem- 
ktg goblin at first pursued his way, although more slowly ; 
b^ finally he turned round, as if by compulsion, and 
climbing up the gallery of Laval like an ape, stood upon 
the cushioned e^e, confronting its lord. 

** Whither goest thou ?" demanded the Lord de Retz. 

"Whither 1 am summoned," Was the reply; and the 
dwarf writhed in agony while he spoke, and large drops of 
sweat coursed down his face. 

" How knowest thou that thou art summoned?" 

" By a power — by a sign. For mercy's sake aDow me to 
depart!" 

" What siffn ? Speak, and go." 

The dwarf turned up the sleeve of his dress, and pointed 
to hia long fieshless arm» from which a stream of blood 
babbled fisvth. He th<en sprung once more among the 
crowd, and in an instant disappeared. 

From the conmiencement of the show, Hagar had de- 
bated within herself whether or not she should embrace the 
opportunity, which Would no doubt be ofiered her at its 
cdndtudbn, of a conversation with tiie Lord- de Betz. This, 
it seenwd^ wna the meeting to wMchl he ha^ r^fbrred <3fA lihe 
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preceding night ; when it appeared a matter of indiiTerenca 
to him whether the scene was to be Kantes or Babylon I 
There was something so like fatality in the matter in which 
she had been compeUed to keep the rendezvons, that she 
felt a kind of awe gather upon her mind as she looked upon 
him. There was nothing, however, in that noble counte- 
nance to excite fear ; and when she reflected that he must 
have been as unconscious as herself of the mode in which 
they were to be again thrown together, she* at length re- 
solved to ffive herself up to the current of circumstances, 
and leave uie direction of her course to heaven. 

But just as she had come to this conclusion, and begun, 
to arrange in her mind the terms in which it would be most 
proper to introduce the subject of David Armstrong, the 
scream of the dwarf broke upon her ear — " Master, I cornel" 
Hagar, as much startled as the rest of the audience, watched 
what followed with even more interest than they ; and thtf 
connexion which appeared to exist between me seeming 
goblin and Gilles de Ketz shocked and alarmed her. The 
stories of Marie came back upon her recollection with new 
force ; and she reflected that such horrors could not have taken 
place at La Verriere without the knowledge and permission 
of its lord. Although more than ever resolved to attempt 
all things, in order to save the third victim, she felt it to be 
her wisest course to parley with the powerful and myste- 
rious baron when under the protection of her kinsmen ; and 
at the moment of the greatest agitation, when a thunderbolt 
might have fallen among the multitude unnoticed, she glided 
out of the gallery, and plunged into the crowd. 

** If our interview," said she mentally, as the threw a 
parting glance at Gilles de Retz, whose soul appeared to be 
absorbed in following the flight of the dwarf— "If our inter- 
view be to come of destiny, or enchantment, my efforts to 
postpone it will be alike harmless and unavailing," — and, 
assisted by the prestige which seemed to attach itself-to her 
sumptuous apparel, she made her way through the crowd 
with less difficulty than might have been expected. 

Her good fortune so far, however, was owing in part to 
the same assistance which she had enjoyed during her en- 
trance ; for Jehan, whom she met in the middle of the 
press, had not yet recovered from his unwonted fit of 
gallantry. 

" And now whither go you, fair mistress ?" demanded he 
bluntly, when they were clear of the crowd. 

" To the abode of Rabbi Solomon, if I can find it. If 
the place be unknown to thee, as being a man of the fields, 
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I can scarcely do wrong in asking the guidance of the first 
person I meet ; for the Rabbi Solomon, the son of Jacob, 
IS a star in Israel with which the eyes even of the Gentiles 
are familiar." 

** I know the man, and the place," said Jehan. 

•* Then hesitate not ; but let us go swiftly, and a piece 
of coined money shall testify my gratitude." Jehan led the 
way, and Hagar followed him for a time with more light- 
ness of heart than she had felt for years. Her perilous 
journey was accomplished. In a few minutes she would be 
m the midst of friends and kinsmen, powerful alike by their 
wealth and the favour of the duke. To that circle would 
be added in a few days, by the blessing of Jehovah, her 
father ; and from such vantage ground she might parley in 
safety even with Gilles de Retz. The pecuniary embar- 
rassments of the Lord of La Verri^re, if these had been 
Sescribed truly by Prelati, would render him still more 
accessible to her miluence ; and David Armstrong, loosed 
from the horns of the altar, would owe his life to her. 
The dreams of the Jewess extended no farther. " He will 
be free," said she, ** he will be safe, and I shall be-—" The 
word "happy," which had risen to her lips, was lost in a deep 
sigh ; and when she raised her eyes to the face of Jehan — 
for he had stopped, there was in her expression so much of 
loneliness and desolateness of heart that the rude peasant 
was troubled. 

** Why do you not knock?" said he at last, in a forced 
grufihess of tone. 

** Are we arrived?" 

"Yea." The building seemed to be of immense size; 
but, as was frequently the case in the habitations of the 
persecuted Jews, the door was small, and entered from a 
mean and obscure street. Hagar knocked gently, and then 
turned round to her conductor. 

** My friend," said she, " I this day did thee injustice in 
my thoughts, and I shall henceforth be more distrustful of 
my own nasty impressions. Accept of this piece of gold as 
the external token of my thanks ; but imagme not that my 
heart will cease to recollect gratefully what thou hast done 
for one whom thou must have supposed to be a friendless 
outcast." Jehan looked greedily at the money for a mo- 
ment, but he drew back without accepting it. 

**I have done nothing," said he, "that fought to repent. 
Nothing I — but yet, had I known that she would have so 
looked, and spoken, and offered gold, when at most I rec- 
l^oned upon a small piece of silver —.IJoldl" for the door 
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had opened, tad Hafftr was enMtingthe ttoeikold^-** Y«i 
another word — I did mistake — ** The Jewe« threw liie 
piece of money to him with a smile, tJiinking that he had 
repented his generosity. She then went in, and the door 
shut. 

"This is not my doing," said Jehan, after staring 
vacantly for some time at the closed door; "I would have 
saved her, but she went in of her own free*wiU ; and now 
the affair is between her and the Lord de Retz. Few there 
be who oome out of the Hotel de la Sus^e as they went in I 
But what is that to me? Yet I will not touch her money; 
no, not with mv finger-ends ! I have done my duty, and 
saved my family from the consequences of Marie's foUy : 
that is reward enough. But is the gold to lie there, p^« 
haps as a trap, and a snare, and a stumbling-block f<^ the 
next passer by? The saints forbid! I shall carry i^ 
straightway to the H6tel Dieu, and give it to the poor ; or 
rather will I purchase an offering for our altar — Hum I it 
may be better still to lay it up with mv other savings in the 
green stocking, and wait the Virgin's pleasure tor an oppor* 
tunity of spending it in some holy purpose 1 " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Lbavino Hagar in the sumptuous city residence of the 
Lord de Retz, called the Hotel de La Suxe, we now turn 
to certain other personages of our history. 

When the damsel of Laval set forth on that day, on the last 
short stage of her joume;^ to La Verri^re, it was with a 
snirit full of vague uneasiness. Soon after entering the 
ch&toau of Huguemont the evening before, she had had 
tiiuc to reflect on her conduct in the matter of the forlorn 
Jewess, and perhaps formed a true judgment in setting it 
down botli as unjust and ungenerous. That the exodus 
from Paris of one of the persecuted rcnmant should be in- 
volved in darkness and my^terv, was surely nothing more 
than natural; and the part taken in it by Sir Arehibald 
Douglas, though not yet fully explained, was obviously con. 
sistent with the generosity of his character. The blnah of 
Hagar — ^the changing of her cheek from one colour to an- 
other — ^this was hor sole pretext and justification ! 

£ven giving the fullest possible weight to this phenome- 
non, what did it indicate ? That the kni^t was false? or 
eimply, that the thoughts of a young Hdtrew giri, fiiend- 
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lm$, outcast, «uid aione, had dwelt somewhat too Uxwaoxulj 
9fi perhaps the only being upon earth who bad ever shown 
her disinterested kindness ? As for the story of the young 
kaight's "kinsman," of whom she had never heard, this she 
diought might have been a mere mistake ; or else it might 
have arisen from the Ambition of some obscure foreigner in 
Paris to have it supposed that he was connected with the 
noble house of Douglas. Pauline could not disguise from 
herself that her momentary jealousy originated more in a 
mean pride than womanly passion. Douglas, though noble, 
was a poor adventurer, while she was one of the richest 
heiresses in Europe. Does he love me for myself? was the 
barbed thought which had entered her soul, or am I merely 
the star of his ambition, while another is the mistress of his 
heart ? She now blushed at the paltriness of such a suspi- 
cion when applied to her preux chevalier, and awaited with 
impatience the moment when the ceremonies of society 
ivould permit her to call the young Jewess to her' presence. 

Such was her frame of mind when she received tidings 
of the flight of Hagar. 

**Let no one pursue or molest her," said she, after a 
moment's pause. *' I cannot know," she added, mentally, 
''how instant may be her business at iKTantes; but be this 
as it may, to fly from injustice is no proof of guilt." 

** Madame," remonstrated De Briqueville, " the night is 
clear, and she cannot be far distant. My conmiands to 
take her to l/a V^riere are urgent.!' 

?*I release you from all responsibility." 

'' Then let AtiTi hear that you' do so," and he indicated 
the person to whom he alluded rath^ by the expression of 
his eye than by a look to where he stood. ** In the concerns 
of a»y one else," added he, "I would peril my life to obey 
you; ^id you know, damsel, I have done so before now." 
Pauline did not hesitate to grant the request of this faithful 
adherent of her family, and going up to the philosopher, 
she acquainted him with what had taken place and with 
her desire that since the young woman had escaped, she 
should be permitted to take her own course. The sage 
paused for an instant. 

'* Be it so," said he at length, with an indulgent smile. 
'*It matters not whose course she takes, for all must in- 
evitably tend to the same end. Inert matter must be acted 
upon by extraneous bodies ; but men are the agents ot their 
own destinies." But, notwithstanding this decision Pauline 
set out on her journey, as we have said, in little tranquillity 
of mind. It was Sir Archibald's singleness and purity of 
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heart which had won her love; or, in other words, it was 
the idea that he was wholly hers; and the thought (whi^ 
suggested itself in spite of her struggles) even of one of 
those transitory infidelities of the senses, rather than th» 
soul, which were in general still less^regarded in that ago 
than in ours, was terrible to her imagination. Hagar was 
a Jewess, indeed, but still a woman, and Pauline hardly 
exaggerated the truth when she confessed that she was 
"fearful fair/* • 
The scene, which the reader has viewed by moonlight, 

S resented a somewhat different character when warmed and 
lumined by the beams of the morning sun. The same 
stillness, indeed, the same idea of lonelmess and mystery 
prevailed, which to this day enwraps the Erdre; but the 
air was cool and invigorating, the leaves glanced and stirred, 
and the human heart as usual bore sympathy with the joy 
of nature. Pauline herself was not long of yielding to the 
influences which seemed to rain down from heaven upon 
the earth. 

•* Look, father," said she — ^for bv this name she frequently 
addressed the philosopher — "would you not think that these 
trees and shrubs, ana yonder hiUs and waters, were thingg 
of life like ourselves? Do you not feel the breath of the 
flowers and hear the whisper that runs through the grove? 
It seems to me as if I were at home, and that I feel, for the 
first time, as one belonging to the great family of nature I*' 

" It is a wholesome mought, my daughter," replied Oros- 
mandel, "and more true than thou dost imagine. We 
are all things of life, from the clod to the worm, from the 
worm to the angel. All matter is the body of spirit, and 
to the imequal distribution of the latter is owing the varie- 
ties presented by the universe. The flower hath more of 
spirit than the clod, on whose juices it doth live ; the lamb 
hath more of spirit than the flower which it crops in passing 
along; and man hath more of spirit than beast, vegetable, 
or earth, which he changeth or devoureth for his own pn^t." 

"Alas! that nature should thus flourish upon her own 
harm, and that we of the human race should be the most 
destructive of her children!" 

"Nature, my child, may change and reproduce, but she 
destroyeth not. The juices of the clod still live in the body 
of the flower ; the perfume of the flower still sweetens the 
blood of the lamb ; and all things grow in the growth and 
strengthen in the strength of the general devourer, man." 

"Bat man cannot devour spirit, else would the greatest 
eater be the greatest wit. Yet the spirit does not SieV* 
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. ** Neither spirit nor matter dieih. If thou bum this tree 
to the sTound, it is not destroyed, even in its corporeal 
part. Its substance is merely decomposed by the more 
subtle body of fire, and returns, in smoke and ashes, to the 
elements whence it arose. Its spirit, in like manner, is 
abed abroad over general nature, and that which animated 
a tree stiU liveth in the body of the universe. " 

" But spirit, my father," said Pauline, endeavouring to 
grasp the ideas which flitted indefinitely through her half- 
cultivated mind, "has spirit, which is the nobler part, no 
power over matter? Would the tree, think you, if so ani. 
mated, remain for ever fixed to the earth?** 

"It is the distribution of spirit," replied the philosopher, 
*' to which is owing the inequalities which exist in the scale 
of beinff. The meanest worm that crawls hath more of 
spiritual essence than the proudest oak, and it is not till we 
ascend to man that we find the quantity sufficient to ope- 
rate a diange upon his mortal destinies. Man is indeed 
lower than they that are called spirits by way of excellence, 
and his soul is dodged by its earthly tabernacle ; still, he 
hath that within him which, if well and boldly used, will 
make even the demons tremble." 

The cheek of the damsel flushed, and her bosom throbbed, 
as these words awakened a train of glorious and daring 
thoue:hts. 

• " Would that I were as you," she exclaimed, " O Oros- 
mandel! If to read, and fast, and pray — if to outwatch 
the midnight lamp — ^if to give up wealth, and health, and 
youth, and pleasure, and the world's applause, would make 
me other and higher than I am, cheermlly would the sacri- 
fice be made!" 

"I know it," replied the sage calmly; "Thou couldst 
not feel otherwise if thou wouldst ; for such lofty yet vague 
aspirations are a portion of the gift of life bestowed upon 
thee by thy father. The watchings, and fastings, and 
studies, however, of the master render the duties of the 
scholar less arduous. Knowledge may be acauired by 
communication as well as by search. But enough for the 
present. At another time we may talk farther." 

** And why not now? I fear you mistrust me because of 
my jrouth, and because I am a woman ; but in aught that 
Christian hands may dare — in aught that involves ofience 
neither to God nor man — " Orosmandel smiled sarcasti- 
cally, but observing that she paused, disconcerted by his 
look, he resumed his usual serious and benignant expression. 
" I fei^r," said he, " that we should differ in our estimate 
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of wliat doth coBstitnte Qflfenoe. Even now ikum Met 
l^sme the flower finr drijiking the juiees of the sod, and the 
lamb for browsing on the flower, and man himself for de- 
composing the bodies and shedding abroad the spirits of hii 
fellow-bemgs of the earth !" 

'' Nay, my father, I was hardly serious in this ; for without 
such nourishment, the flower would wither, and man die, 
and thus a greater evil be produoed than the marring of the 
meaner wons of nature, ^ut yet, is there not danger to 
weak intellects like mine in such a system? If all things 
are beings gifted alike with life and spirit, where lies the 
line of distinction between those that are common and those 
that are sacred? — between those that are given to man for 
the uses of his body and those that are fenced round, even 
from his vengeance, by the interdict, Thou shalt not kill ! 
I have heard of plants which so nearly approach to animal 
life that they shriek when wounded, and of wild animais 
that are capable of being converted by education into men. 
To what scale of being does the dominion of man e&tend? 
and where is the limit thereof? Suppose him to overst^ 
the bound, and well may he do so where the line is so inde- 
finite, and slay from some motive, higher and nobl^ we 
shall suppKwe than that which arises from the wants of his 
body, an individual of his own kind and rank in creation.^ 
is not this murder f" 

'* It is the decomposing a more perfect form-^tha detach- 
ing firom an individual part and giving to the umvesnt a 
greater porticm of divine essence." 

** How!" exclaimed the damsel, in indignant surprise. 

''It is as I have said," replied Orosmandel calmly; *'A 
man taketh away vegetable life because he is hungry, and 
animal life to appease some fouler instinct of his nature. 
The^e are crimes, if committed without sufficient motive ; 
for he shall not be held guiltless if he root up the produce 
of the soil, or slay the meaner animals to no purpose. Hear 
soning from this analogy, I would say — as a looker-on, how- 
ever, rather than an actor in the business of life — that a 
motive may exist sufficiently high and urgent to authorize 
what in the vulgar language you have denominated 
*murder.'" . 

*' Great Godl and do I hear such doctrine from your 
lips?" 

** It is the doctrine," said he with a smile, ** of all schools, 
and all ages ; although thou art as yet too little accustomed 
to such idle disputation to note the difierence between words 
and things. Men seize upon their neighbours, and convert 
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L into eattile^ and the irorld doei not ttmdkwtn beeanie 
the 0km of tbe slare is daricer in hoe than that of his naater. 
The ioldier sla^ « his neighboon, and for no better xeasoa 
ihan that Els prince desires it; the patriot slays his prinee 
in order to avert a tax upon the country; yet neither homi- 
iM^ is called a murderer. I say unto thee that a motive 
may exist which shall render the decomposing of the ele- 
mental form, and the shedding of the spirit, whether of 
man or beast, a work not ooly innoc^it but laudable and 
virtuous ! ** 

Pauline was for some time silent in dismay. The specu- 
lations of Orosmandel were oflen dark and mystical, and 
she had hefore now had occasion to wonder at the slight 
consideration in which he seemed to hold those words and 
things which blanch the cheek of other men : but till this 
day, although frequently tending towards it, he had never 
givMi her a g^ieral glimpse of the theory whence amieared 
to emanate idl that to her was singular in his opmions. 
Being a woman, she could not hold hat tongue for ever, 
when words had been spoken which sounded like bbu^emies 
to her ear, and too uninformed to expose his fallacies by 
reasoning, she had recourse, like other ignorant persons, to 
Scripture. 

** xour doctrine of spirits," said she, '' I fear is not only 
dangerous but damnable: it is opposed to holy writ." 

'* On the contrary," said Orosmandel, ** it is based upon 
Scripture. Every line of tiie sacred writings inculeates the 
connexion and integrity of the whole system of the universe $ 
and in the book of the Preacher we find express mention d 
the souls of beasts." 

'* Be it so. Of this I know nothing; but can that doc- 
trine be scriptural in which virtue is foimded on mere 
expedience ? Are the eternal and immutable laws of Grod 
to be broken at the pleasure, or according to the reason of 
BO fallible a being as man?" 

*' He divine laws," said Orosmandel, speaking carelessly, 
48 if appearing to tire of controversy with so weak an an- 
tagonist, *♦ are neither eternal Dor immutable. They were 
promulgated for the benefit, not of Ood, but of man ; and 
were therefore wisely adapted to tbe wants and uses of a 
being whose condition is subjected to perpetual and infinite 
change. Are they to be set aside, thou demandest, accord- 
ing to the fallible reason of a man ? Why this is done every 
day by pope, cardinal, or bishop — nay by the meanest priest 
that ever heard confession and absolved the sinner from the 
consequences of transgression. But even setting aside the 
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Eractice of the Christian church in our day, which semie 
eretics conceive to be erroneous, we find in every page of 
Scripture unanswerable evidence of the adaptation of the 
laws of God to the mutability of human life. To take an 
extreme case, for the purpose of avoiding any cavilling with 
regard to the heinousness of the action, the world was 
peopled at first by the incestuous loves of its inhabitants. 
This was commanded — this was a law of God. A race, 
however, which is thus propagated, deteriorates in the course 
of a few generations, and would probably finish by sinking 
to the scSe of the beasts. The law, therefore, which had 
been instituted for the good of mankind, was for the good 
of mankind not only repealed but reversed; and the means 
alluded to, after its expedience had ceased, was declared to 
be an enormous and deadly sin. But this talk is unprc^t- 
able. Thy mind must first be purged of prejudice before 
it can admit truth. Of this, however, rest assured, that no 
philosophy can be true which is irreconcileable with Scrip- 
ture!" and with this wholesome dogma the sage concluded 
his lesson. 

Pauline made no reply. The conversations which she 
had held with the old man on her present journey had more 
confused than enlightened her ; and she desired rather to 
arrange her thoughts, than to overburden her mind with 
new ones. She was glad when the philosopher ceased to 
speak ; and in order to change the current of his ideas, she 
reminded him of a question she had put on their leaving 
Huguemont, as to whether she might expect to meet her 
father at La Verriere. Orosmandel started as she spoke, 
and his eyes flashed fire. 

"I had forgotten," said he, and he added between his 
teeth, in a scarcely audible mutter, ** The lajjging cur! if 
he do not howl for this!" and taking a small silver horn 
from beneath his cloak, he applied it to his lips. Pauline 
remembered that on asking her question, as they left 
Huguemont, he had sounded a low note upon this instru- 
ment, saying to her, "Anon," as if promising a speedy 
answer. The blast at present was hardly louder, and yet 
appeared to vibrate in the -air at a great distance. He 
paused, and looked in the direction of Nantes. Presently 
some object was seen crossing an open space with the speed 
of a hare ; th^n the foliage moved nearer the road ; and 
then an uncouth creature, apparently neither man nor beast, 
darted out of the wood, and sprang at one bound upon the 
sage's horse, where he sat upon the neck of the ammal iu 
the manner of an ape. 
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At tbis apparition, Fauliue could not repress a scream, 
and a hoarser cry arose from more than one of the bold 
bosoms near her. The horses, however, appeared to be still 
more affected by the intrusion. Some took the bit in their 
mouths, and fled at full speed; while others, under more 
but not better command, plunged, and reared, as if they 
would have thrown their riders. Orosmandel alone looked 
fixedly at the strange figure before him; and his noble 
steed remained as motiomess as if he had been cut out of 
stone. 

"How now, sirrah?" said the philosopher sternly: 
" Must I call twice?" 

" Forgive me, master," replied the dwarf, shaking with 
terror ; *' I was detained in answering the questions of him 
whom thou didst conunand me to obey ; but when once £ree, 
I came at thy bidding, even as an arrow cleaveth the air." 

Pauline, as well as De Briqueville, and the others near 
him, had by this time recognised, through his goblin dress, 
a well-known slave — some said 2^ familiar — of Orosmandel; 
and, although their surprise was undiminished, they were 
able to look without terror on one to whose imp-like form 
they had been reconciled by habit. The line was speedily 
redressed, and in utter silence ; for none of the whispered 
interconmiunications were heard, to which an unusual or 
terrifying circumstance gives birth. Each man locked up 
his thoughts in his own breast ; and many would not trust 
them with freedom even there, but held them down with 
aves and credos for the rest of the journey. 

Orosmandel, in the mean time, futer having informed the 
damsel that she should find her father at La Yerriere, con- 
tinued his route unmoved, with the dwarf sitting behind 
him. Sometimes they conversed, but it was in an imknown 
tongue. De Briqueville, who had been in the East, thought 
this language resembled Arabic ; but he was never heard 
to make further remark on the subject, except in thanking 
God that he did not understand a word of it. 

Nothing else worthy of observation occurred till they 
reached La Verriere. Of tibis place Pauline had a very 
indistinct recollection, never having been there since her 
childhood; and now she no longer wondered that her father 
should have chosen another (fomicile for her, or that he 
himself should have sunk, while inhabiting it, into the me- 
lancholy and abstractedness for which he was remarkable. 

The chateau was a dark and sombre fortress seated on the 
brink of the lifeless Erdre. On the landward side, besides 
its walls and ditches, it was defended by dark woods and 
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monmmSf mm intricste of passage as the •tmndiafd of tlie 
Cretan monster. On tbe side of the rirer aU acdess wm 
cut off, except bjr a narrow and seenet chmnd, windhig 
through the floating swampM that were catled in the hoi- 
gnage of the district ** plains." In sommer these were 
covered with the richest regetation, so tempting to ikt eye 
of cattle, that erery year many a strong ox perilled and 
lost his life in order to gratify his appetite. The groend 
sank mnder his feet while he noted ia iskb mu^^ and, in 
endeavouring to regain the firm earth, it usually happmed 
that he phinged isto some treacheroos hole, decehred by 
the grass which coated its surface, and disappeared in a gu^, 

" WlMrt never &thom line could tcMich the gfound!*' 

Pauline, acquainted thoi^h she was with Brittany, whvrt 
ait that time wmoet every gentleman's hovae was a regtllar 
fortress^ shivered as she crossed the first drawbridge, and 
heard the rattle of the chains as it was raised bdiiad her. 
She was still, however, it might have seemed, in the open 
country, for her way lay with many a tumins and windmg, 
through woods and jungles and morasses, where the earSk 
tremfokd beneath their feet. The second gate was^ in Hke 
manner, passed, and almost the same scene stiM eofttinned; 
for the eastle which they beheld at a distance^ had vanished 
on tiieir entering the precincts. At length, she stood within 
the court-yard, and saw the heart of all this mystery, witi 
feelings not greatly different from those of the unwilling 
vmilors of the Minotaur afler traversing the Labyrinth. It 
waa a huge but low building, of prodigious strc^^rth, hkiek 
with age» half hidden by the fortification termed a curtain, 
its few windows ahnost as narrow a» looph(^, and the only 
visible doorway sunk in the eartln like the enttanoe to a 
subtarrsBean habitation. 

Up to this momenta Pauline, who was only^ too h ap y la 
be permitted to see her father aaywhn'e, had indial^ed Ito ^ 
speeulaitiona i^on the cause of W present visit. She had 
received tbe sttmmon» as a boon, and looked forward with 
givlidi delight to the freedom she would enjoy in; roaatfMig 
amoog the woods of La Verriere, and skimming ift some 
fiury<&e baric the placid waters of the Erdre. * She myw 
reeoUeeted, however, with an uncomfertable hot indeMle 
sensfttioft^ that the chateau, and all things pertaining there- 
to, had been a ferlMdden topic at the Hotel de la Suae;? and 
that hep fether, so fer ivom giving her an invi^tftion to htt 
haibitaal eonatry vesidenoe, had on more tlian> one oeeasion 
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djjgaeed her with sternness, and almost Tidenee of manner, 
when she hinted her desire to visit it. 

** What ean have prodnced so sudden a change?*' she in- 
qwred mentallj, as she stooped her head to enter the low 
vaulted door. ** Why am I here at last? and how long am 
I to remain in a place that looks like a dimgeon, and smells 
damp and faint like ^ burying- vault?" 



CHAPTER XV. 

Before conducting the reader into the interior of La Yer- 
riere, it is necessary that we bring up another group of the 
travellers with whom we set out ; for our narrative is like 
that of Sancho Fanza, in which a certain number of sheep 
were to be ferried across a river one by one, and if good 
count were not kept, the story was at an end. 

Sir Archibald Douglas and David Armstrong, as we 
have seen, followed close upon the processional march of 
the damsel of Laval ; both interested in its progress in the 
same manner, and in pretty nearly the same d^ree. The 
knight, however, had the advantage of his friend, inasmuch 
as he could talk boldly and openly of his hopes and his 
love ; while our unfortunate scholar shut up his secret in 
the depths of his own bosom, where its stirrings were even 
as thos^ of the sons of Titan. The knight, in fact, in spite 
of DavKl*s natural shrewdness, was at times inclined to 
suspect him of being not altogether composed in his intel- 
lects ; and he did not scruple to attribute whatever damage 
he might have sustained therein, to the vain studies m 
which he had found him engaged, and above all» to the 
doctrines of that pernicious heathen, Nigidius Fignlus. 

When the damsel and her party were encampai for the 
night at Huguemont, the two friends were prowling about 
the neighbourhood, and circlmg round the chateau like 
birds of prey. David, indeed, perhaps saw with his own 
eves the wandering Jewess skimming along the path ; but 
if so, the sympathy which should have revealed her to him, 
even through the guise of a peasant, must have been ren- 
dered powerless by the unhallowed nature o£ his passion. 
He knew her not, and she passed on her way. 

" Tell me, Archibald," said he, when they «woke in the 
mominor, ** have you again been taking advaottage of mv 
eyes bemg shut, to get up and stravague about ia& attevil- 
dioer in the night?" 
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"On the contrary, I never slept more soundly in my 
life." 

" That is well ; for something tells me we are anon to • 
have need of a stout arm. As for me, I am a man accus- 
tomed all my life to the study of humane learning, and 
to lie dreaming, from mom till night, under the peaceful 
trees of Academia. Even this sword is strange to my 
hand ; it being fustes, called m the vernacular cudgels, that 
we more affected at the University, as instruments better 
adapted to scholastic humility, and the meekness of demea- 
nour which befitteth Christian priests. However, I must 
do as I may. We do not excel in all things alike ; and of 
few it can be said, ^Necinarmis prastantiaquam in toga,*'* 
Notwithstanding this humility, nowever, as David bared 
his arm to the shoulder, to prepare for his morning ablu- 
tions, his eye rested with some complacency upon a set of 
muscles, which would have done honour to a gladiator, or 
professional player with the sword. 

•*It is an mdifferently good arm for a clerk," remarked 
the knight. ** These muscles, moving under your skin like 
twisted steel, were no doubt nourished to their present 
growth by the exercise of turning over the leaves of your a, 
b, c I But whence is your presentiment of evil ?" 

" Of the devil, for aught I know. But be this as i£ 
may, the temple of Jupiter Patuleius is assuredly open, and 
the sooner you loosen your sword in its scabbard the better. 
The house of Mars last night entertained a visiter who 
rarely enters there for nouiing ; and I never dream as I 
have just now done, without awaking to strife in the 
morning." 

" As for that same temple," said the knight, " they are 
all of them open in Paris every day in the year, morning, 
noon, and night ; and it is better to awake to strife than to 
be awakened by it ; which I take to have been your case, 
David, in what you call your peaceful Academia, seven 
times a week. But come, what was your dream? Expound 
as we amble along ; for yonder we shall meet a group of 
peasants who have doubtless passed the procession." 

** My dream," answered David, ** was not of actions, but 
of feelings; not of places, but of void and vacancy. There 
was darkness around me, and clouds, and shadows. I was 
neither in the air, nor on the earth, nor in the waters. I 
sought, and could not find ; I opened mv eyes till they 
ached, and could see nothing ; I stretched fortn my hands, 
and emptiness was in my grasp. My life was disappoint- 
ment. I was alone ; and that was misery and agony, and 
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terror — alone in eternal ni^ht — alone in illimitable epaee I 
Methought hell itself womd have been a welcome refuge 
from 8uch a doom." 

<* Mother of God!'* cried the knight, " but that was a 
dream ! Had I been you, I would have shouted to every 
saint in the calendar." 

^* All would have been in vain. I knew that the saints 
would spurn, and the demons laugh at my prayers. The 
anathema had gone forth, and I was a baniwed mian alike 
from heaven and earth." 

*' I fear me, David," said the knight, after a pause, and 
laying his hand affectionately upon his friend's shoulder, as 
they rode side by side — *' I fear me, you have something 
worse on your conscience than the breaking even of ton- 
sured crowns. If so, take heart of grace, and lay the mat- 
ter before the Holy Mother ; or if you be ashamed exceed- 
ingly, begin with .Saint Bride, and she will help you on. If 
I myself may aid in your penance, either m person or 
purse, I am ready at a word ; for well I wot, that however 
great be your sin, it is the sin of a Scot and a gentleman. 
Yet take heed that no penance can avail without repent- 
ance. Take hold of this secret enemy of your soul, and 
cast it forth, even if it cling to your heart-strings ; tear it 
away, even if blood and tears gush after it Ske water. 
Remember, my friend ! that the earth is but for a time ; 
that our most darling vices are but as flowers that pass 
away ; and give not up heaven for a perfume, and eternity 
for an hour I" Sir Archibald spoke with unction; and 
even at that moment, David coula not help turning an ad- 
miring eye upon him, as he rode proudly and loftily on, 
with the air of a Christian knight who disdained to (ioose 
between victory and martyrdom. 

" I will repent first," said the scholar, ** and confess 
afterwards, x es," continued he, catching the enthusiasm 
of his companion, " out it shall come, that poison-flower, 
whose roots are the life-strings of my heart 1 The idolatrous 
image shall be broken, and its fragments cast forth. I 
promise, Archibald — and when I promise not hell itself shall 
turn me back — I promise that within four-and-twenty 
hours — " 

** Hush ! we shall be presently overheard. Saint Bride 
understands what you would promise, and that is enough." 

** I promise," continued David to himself, as the group 

of peasants came up, ''that the image of Hagar shall forth 

firom my breast, if I dig it out with my poniard I that is, 

after — after I learn that she has reached the homes of her 

(6) M 



mtMuftin*e Han ^nd U there in safetr — and peace — and 

hfmfmrV* 

AfUf Hfr Archil«ld had asked his UFual questions, and 
tWA'TimmsiX from tL« au^vrcrs that >Iademois^l!e d? Layal 
wa» in hi^lth and •aft'ty, and within tctt few hours' jonr- 
mty <ff her father'^ abode, Darid lingered to extmet, if 
fHrnnihUif withoat making a pbiin demand, the informatioii 
numi intercrting to him. 

** V(HtH the clam«el journey alone?" said he, ** excepting 
hw uncftrtT' 

*' Akme." 

*♦ 'J'he wretched cattle!" (aside) " they count her for no- 
body I — That i», my worthy people, you would say, in 
mma Hort alone, as qualifying the expression. For in- 
Mtanc(% there be her maidens, her two maidens, < to kame 
\n*r yellow hair,' as the song goes — and if I said three, 
tK«rlmj)H 1 should not be far mistaken. Is it two of the 
unniniiic, or three, that follow the litter?" 

••Two." 

*' Tlum one of the bower-lasses must have been taken 
n\v\c lit Ilugucmont; for those queans have dainty sto- 
nuu'liH, that will not sit easy under any gallimaufry that 
may bo going on the road." But the peasants assured him 
that Iho two thoy had seen were veritable bower-maidens, 
and that the damsel had had no other personal attendance 
Awn tho first. 

*' And yo dare to toll me," said David, almost with a 
Hho\»t, yot'gwwing pale at the same time, " that the dam- 
Hol ana hor two moninls arc the only feminine in the 

" What advantage sliouUl we gain by telling a lie?" re- 
plunl tho utNiSHnt,'** ** There is no other women among 
thorn* p^ntV or simple ; ahhoiujh we indeed heard some 
MIo ?itary of ono wm> glidinl through tlie barred gate of 
n\>gnonuwt, and thumbing along tho rtvidlike an evil spirit, 
dk>\p|Hvai\Hl among tho vrixnls W La Vorriere," 

*' It w no KUo story/' said onothor, **for I saw her with 
^n\ own o>^v*^ Sho wo* dtxts«»d in a cloak like one of onr- 
^^Ki^*5 bnl Wnoath I <m>uM see miment of gold and sihrer« 
and w^ng» n}v>ix hor ;^Mddor^ Sho ]\!ij!9ed along quicker 
tk'^n iW xt«\\U x>f^ witJviWt bending tho srrass; oi^ liw foot 
^\>,'^tK'> >HN ^>^>tt\l Vhoix it UM>oho«l tlie* o«arth/' 

\\>^) oW>\ «l>^raxtchfi^ ^>ir do T<«tt glai>^ in t£at fieloon 
10 tV^i;^^•^^\ iho ^v<J jyvj^Jo with" iJjo oowatiKunoe of H^sIk 
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''Silence, Archibald 1 In another moment I shall be 
able to think — and then act." 

" Is it even so? Alas, I now see it all ! Yet why this 
mystery with one who would trust his very soul to you? 
You love yonder damsel, whom I recommended to the pro- 
tection of Mademoiselle de Laval ; and although so noble- 
looking, she is perhaps the daughter of some mesalliance, 
and so your heart is torn asunder between pride and pas- 
sion. But, courage ! There is that in you which, with the 
aid of God and good fortune, would shed nobility upon a 
peasant's brow." 

" O that she were a peasant! O that her father were a 
bondman, and her brothers and sisters the meanest of the 
slaves of the soil!" 

" And even then you would love her — woo her — marry 
her?" 

"I would kneel at her feet before the assembled world. 
I would sink myself to her station — or rather raise her 
to mine — ay, to loftier than mine. I would clear a way for 
her either with my wit, or my sword, till high-born dames 
should envy the fortune of my gracious bride ! But come, 
let us spur on, for this is idle talk. If she is indeed at La 
Verriere, she is in the clutches of one who, if her own 
knowledge be correct, has neither fear nor mercy." They 
accordingly put their horses to their mettle, and rode on in 
silence ; the knight more than ever perplexed with regard 
to David. 

If it is not ignoble birth, thought he, which is the stum- 
bling-block of my friend, what can it be? She is too young 
to have imbibed those heretical opinions which would be a 
just bar to their union ; and David's mind is not of that 
substance which would become the thrall of mere beauty, 
unattended by worth. Is she already a bride, or the be- 
trothed of another? God forbid ! that were worse than all ! 
Or, has sin shed its withering influence on their love — and 
does the betrayer shrink from restoring peace to the bosom 
he has robbed of virtue ? 

The last supposition, although the most dishonourable to 
his friend, appeared, under all circumstances, the most pro- 
bable ; and Sir Archibald, after musing upon the subject 
for some hours, in the coiurse of which he sighed heavily 
and often shook his head, at length caught hold of his com- 
panion's bridle, and bringing both horses to a sudden halt, 
planted himself before him face to face. 

**It is now time," said he, fixing a severe look upon the^ 
culprit, ** before accepting the assistance you have offered 
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me, to know whether I can honourably render you agsist 
ance in return. Answer me, yea or nay, and as plainly as 
I ask the question : Is it your purpose, after delivering this 
damsel from the hands of her enemies, to marry her accord- 
ing to the forms of holy church ?" 

♦'Now God forbid 1" cried David, starting back; "and 
may the saints forgive you for putting such a thought into 
my head 1" 

** You love her," continued the knight, elevating himself 
on his saddle, till he sat as stiffly as his lance ; " and many 
things that escaped my apprehension at the time convince 
me now that you love not in vain. The parting glance 
which she gave you in the Pomme-du-Pin I read only as 
touching the awkwardness of her then situation ; but there 
was in it, nevertheless, fear, sorrow, regret, warning, sup- 
plication, secret understanding, shame I Nay, hearken, for 
I will not be silent. If you have fallen into the snares of 
sin, it is no reason why you should plunge deeper at every 
step. The seducer is himself seduced by a more potent 
spirit of evil than his own ; and so his fault may in some 
sort be reckoned rather weakness than crime. But if, after 
the hour of intoxication is over, he refuse to repair the 
mischief he has done — ^to give back the peace of which he 
has robbed his victim — to build up anew the honour he has 
cast down — ^he must be accounted an outlaw of nature, a 
wilful and purposed felon ; and must live henceforth a man 
forbid, excommunicated as it were, from all offices of friend- 
ship and affection. That man, were he now before me, I 
would try, as a Christian, to recall to the paths of honour ; 
and if my appeal were unsuccessful, it would become my 
bounden duty, as a knight and a gentleman, to renounce 
him for ever! Speak I Am I mistaken? But no — ^thou 
art the man I " 

David, after in vain endeavouring to stop the torrent of 
the knight's eloquence, had listened to this speech with 
varying emotions of shame and indignation. At its conclu- 
sion he became deadly pale. 

** Sir Knight," said he, "however heavily your accusation 
might bear against me in a moral and religious sense, it but 
lightly affects my character, according to the standard of 
honour recognized in our present world ; and, for the sake 
of old friendship, I gladly make use of the pretext for for- 
giving you, so far as your remarks apply to me individually. 
With regard to her, however, whom 1 was so foolish and so 
unhappy as to entrust to the safeguard of your recommend- 
ation, 1 have another duty to penorm. Anent her — ^who is 
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as pure as any virgin of our house — you have most foully 
lied in your thought; and in her behalf, Sir Archibald 
Douglas, called of the Braes, I hereby deliver to you my 
mortal defiance, in the name of God, St. Michael, and St. 
George 1" and David backdH his horse several paces, and 
drew his sword. 

The knight was inwardly pleased that his suspicions had 
proved to be unfounded, although not a little chafed by the 
uricourteous terms in which his companion had replied. 

** If this is a feud," said he, after a moment's hesitation, 
** which may be prevented by acknowledgment of error on 
one side, and the retraction of dishonourable words on the 
other, I say, for the sake of old times, let there be peace 
between us. But if not — " and he shing his shield behind 
him, and fixed his lance upright, that he might have no 
advantage over his opponent — **the Douglas sword must 
not remain in sheath when its master is defied." 

** Bare not your blade," cried David suddenly, *• for my 
spirit is vexed within me, and the sight of a naked sword 
may be more than the placability of my nature can with- 
stand. I say not with you, Let there be peace between 
thee and me ; but only let there be a truce for a while. I 
am weary of mvstery ; and I postpone my challenge, till I 
can repeat it with an uncovered face." They were yet in a 
belligerent attitude, Sir Archibald delaying to remove his 
hand from the hilt of his weapon, till David had first re- 
turned his into the scabbard — ^when a peasant girl rushed 
in between them. 

"For shame, Messires," she cried, "do you prove your 
love for your lady by seeking each to deprive her of a 
friend at a time when she is more than ever in need of 
friendship ? She for whom you would fight is now safe at 
La Vejri^re ; although safe for how long no one can tell." 

"Then it is even true," cried David, "and shcfled, like 
an unconscious dove, into the snare ! Tell me not of safety 
at La Verri^re. Its very atmosphere is poison ; and I will 
away to administer the antidote, or die with her." 

" It is of the damsel of Laval she speaks," said Sir Archi- 
bald — " this is she who gave me the midnight warning." 

" Are you for La Verriere?" demanded Marie, turning 
from her quondam acquaintance, and looking at the student 
with strong interest and curiosity — " Are you bidden ? are 
you summoned ? are you sent ?" 

" I am." 

" You come fVom Mcssire Jeanof Poitou?" continued she, 
sinking her voice to a whisper, half of terror, half of pity. 
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David nodded. 

" And this is he ! — the Third I" she glided up close to his 
horse's side — " Will you be warned," said she, speaking 
rapidly, " will you turn back? or are you driven on by in- 
evitable destiny ? Death awailB you there — a cruel, bloody, 
and secret death ! This is as true as if an angel from. God 
had spoken it. Will you still go ?" 

*«I will." 

•* Then all is true ! Do you know that there were two 
before you ?" 

"Yes." 

'* Grod help us! but this is a strange and awful doom. So 
young — so handsome — so brave I" 

**r tell you, David," interposed Sir Archibald; "she 
spoke of the damsel of Laval. Your hooded maiden, who 
is so nimble and noiseless of foot, may have escaped to 
Nantes, since it seems there is something for her to dread 
at La Verriere." 

** It M of the damsel I spoke," said Marie. " As for the 
other, she is a living mystery, and never walks abroad but 
in a cloud. God knows it grieves me to think ill of one so 
fair and so pure looking ; but appearances are woefully 
against her." She then described her meeting with Hagar, 
and the escape of the latter, and went on thus : — 

"And now, Messires, she was at length fairly at Nantes, 
in open day, and in the midst of a crowd where no harm 
could befal her. The dread she had had of La Verriere 
was natural enough : — it is a dread that even I should feel, 
humble as I am, and no more to be compared to her in 
beauty than the weed is to the flower — ^had I not been, from 
my earliest girlhood, under the special protection of the 
damsel of Laval. She had fled from this supposed danger, 
— in a word, from the Lord de Retz — ^whom, as she assured 
me, with all the apparent truth and innocence of an angel, 
she had never seen" 

"No more she had I" interrupted David, "never even 
with the unconscious eyes of infancy." 

"Their recognition, then, of each other was a miracle! 
When the procession of the mystery was passing by, she 
stood up, when everybody else knelt, straining her eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the baron. He at length turned round 
when he was just beside her, and they smiled and bowed, 
as if they had been prince and princess I" 

"Woman," said David, sternly, "however gentle your 
tongue may be, you have yet but a peasant's apprehension. 
The bow of the Lord d^ Retz wi^ a homage which ih^ 
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libertine pays to beauty : hers was the habitual and almost 
unconscious obeisance of one who is so noticed by a supe- 
rior." 

"But she was noticed still more condescendingly. She 
was invited to a seat in one of the principal galleries ; and 
she who had fled from La V^rriere iu such haste accepted 
its master's offer without a moment's hesitation." 

" Hesitation would have been impolitic and unavailinpr ; 

'and she is one whose thought flies like lightning to the 

mark. Had she been called, under such circumstances, to 

the scaffold, she would have mounted with a step just as 

ready and composed." 

"1 am not her accuser," said Marie mildly, "I would a 
thousand times rather be her advocate ; but as soon as the 
mystery was over, she descended from the gallery, inquired 
her way of those she saw in the street, and walked straight 
to the Hotel de la Suze, the mansion of the Lord de Retzl" 

David looked as if he had been struck dead in his sad- 
dle ; but the next moment, starting into life, he bent for- 
ward, caught hold of the girl with one nervous arm, and, 
stripping off her hood with the other, held up her face. It 
was a pale, fair face, rendered beautiful by the blush which 
his earnest scrutiny brought into her cheeks. The head 
might have sat without question upon the shoulders of a 
baroness, for it exhibited none of the peculiarities of her 
condition. It was a portrait of woman ; in which mercy, 
gentleness, and truth, were rendered still more apparent by 
the gleams of intellect which shot from her eyes. David 
released her with a deep sigh. 

** Forgive me," said he, "you have spoken the truth as 
you understand it. Yet will I rather believe it to be all 
a magical illusion than distrust her. Her enemy was not 
the Lord de Retz — she was not even fully aware of the 
libertinism of his character. I pray you forgive me, and 
tell me if you can where she now is." 

"That I do not know; but the baron is expected at La 
Verriere this evening, and I have no doubt that she will be 
with him either by force or good-will." 

"Farewell then, Archibald; let us part as friends, how- 
ever we may meet." 

"Stay, Messire, you cannot possibly be there before sun- 
set, and after that hour no one may pass even the first 
drawbridge without being able to give tne word. Besides, 
it is not your time. Why attempt to hasten the doom that 
is upon you, even by a single night? Stay with us at our 
village, which is close by ; and where, in the morning, a 
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ceremony is to take place, not worth your seeins indeed, 
but which will help to pass the time till the Lord de Retz 
can be spoken with." 

**Be it 80," said David. "Come, Archibald,"— and he 
rode on, forgetting in his preoccupation of mind, that he 
left her who was to have been his conductress behind. 

"Tell me," said the knight in a whisper, as he prepared 
to follow, "tell me, for the love either of conrtesy or of a 
broad piece of silver, what is the name of yonder damsel 
errant of whom vou spoke ?" 

**I cannot tell," replied Marie, "for I do not know." 

"Her country?" 

" She has no country." 

"Howl" 

" She is a Jewess." 

"Sacred heaven! my worst guesses were as nothing to 
this!" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The scholar's presentiment of strife must be held to have 
been realized by his quarrel with Sir Archibald j for no- 
thing else occurred that day, tending in any measure to the 
hostile display even ofjkstes. At the village, all was peace 
or good-humoured merriment ; and even Lisette, the sister 
of Jehan, who was supposed to have formerly had some 
notion of appropriating the bridegroom's affections to her- 
self, seemed to bear her disappointment with great equa- 
nimity. The hero of the night was as joyous as a very 
tolerable dose of wine could be expected to render a man 
looking forward to so serious a ceremony in the morning ; 
although it must be confessed that he checked himself oc- 
casionally in his mirth, and looked inquiringly at Marie, 
with somewhat of the expression of a noisy boy, who doubts 
whether his elder sister will not think him a little too ob- 
streperous. If any one demands how this union came about, 
we answer that it came about in the natural course of 
things. The bride, both in regard of beauty and sense, 
was a fair mark for a villager's ambition ; and when Vic- 
toire proposed, Marie, although not in love, thought he 
would do for a husband a little better than any one else she 
knew, in the degree to which her choice was limited. • The 
necessity of a husband at all, might be another question, if 
Marie hacj been thirty or forty years older, 
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The mdrfe David reflected upon the lulyeiitures of Hagar, 
tiie less gloomily he was disposed to view the subject. A 
pang of doubt had indeed shot across his mind at the mo- 
ment when Marie inentioned that she had entered of her 
own accord the house of the Lord de Retz, but this was 
speedily dismissed as unworthy both of him and her. He 
felt that the risk had been run for his sake, and the Idea 
would have been productive of as much pain as pleasure, 
had he not also believed her to be too wise and cleftr-si^hted 
to have gone into the lion*s den without knowing well how 
to get out again. Hagar was, by this time, he had little 
doubt, in safety with her friends at Kantes ; and to-morrow 
he could begin with an untroubled mind — here David sighed 
heavily — ^his sin^lar and dangerous apprenticeship. 

By this time he, as well as Sir Archibald, had spoken 
more fully with Marie, whose frankness was increased by 
the impunity with which she had hitherto touched upon tl*e 
forbidden subject } and, although the mystery which en- 
veloped La Verrifere was as opaque as ever, he now saw, 
with tolerable distinctness, the fate threatened to himself. 
His nnbelievinw master had, no doubt, good cause for the 
horror with which he regarded Prelati ; for his two disciples 
had indeed been murdered. David, from the conversation 
he had overheard between the Jew and this person, could 
easily trace the esoteric meaning of the popular legend 
recited by Marie. Messire Jean, it i^as jnstly said, had 
fallen into the power of the Evil One, fqjr he had been de- 
tected by Prelati in the commission of a crime which placed 
him for ever more at his mercy. Prelati, besides, knew of 
his abode at Paris, in contravention of the savage edict 
against the Jews ; and thus he had been able to say, and 
say truly, "What more have I to do than name your name, 
or even point with my finger, to have you and your daugh- 
ter torn to pieces, the fragments burnt with fire, and their 
ashes scattered on the winds of heaven?" 

Since the fatal day when the alchemist had fkllen into 
the power of this man, he had bought his safety it appeared 
sometimes with gold, sometimes with human blood. This 
was the mystery. If Prelati was not the Fiend himself, in 
carnal form, what was the meaning of these horrible sacri- 
fices? Was he really engaged in some such high researches 
as he had hinted at to the alchemist? and was the blood of 
his assistants to flow upon the altar of the infernal deities? 
or, what was still more probable, were their lives to become 
forfeit at the moment wnen their progress in the science had 
rendered them rivals of their master? 
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Who was this Prelati, whom he had seen alive with his 
own eyes, yet who was believed even in the neighbourhood 
of La Verri^re to have perished at sea? It was surely im«. 
possible that Orosmandel could have any connexion with 
such atrocities ; yet was it not equally so that they could 
be carried on without the philosopher's knowledge? What, 
in fine, was the relative position of Gilles de Retz himself 
between these two men, each so different, each so extraor- 
dinary, each so mysterious ? It was in vain to puzzle him- 
self with such inquiries. Everything around him was a^ 
incoherent as the wildest dream that had ever flitted before 
his imagination . Nothing was certain but the danger which 
threatened himself. 

It will easily be conceived by those who are still in the 
heyday of youth, and also by those who are able to remem- 
ber that era distinctly, that there must have been some^ 
thing still more attractive than terrifying to David Arm- 
strong in the idea of exploring the depths of such a mys- 
tery. This feeling of the young and the bold, although 
perhaps nothing more than an elevated species of curiosity, 
IS the grand material of the old romancers. It is this 
which IS personified in the chivalrous adventurer who 
plunges into the gloom of primeval forests, and sounds the 
nom at the gate of enchanted castles. But as for David, 
who belong^ to a people who were, at the epoch, as indi- 
viduals, the most adventurous in Europe, he no doubt felt 
strongly enough the spirit of enterprise: yet in him thb 
was controlled by a certain degree of judgment or fore- 
thought — still better developed among his countrymen in 
modem times — and if honour permitted, he would, in 
vulgar phrase, have "jouked and let the jaw go by" with 
any canny Scot in the realm. 

His motives, therefore, were of a mixed character. Cu- 
riosity, or youthful daring, may have led the van; but 
selfish speculation came immediately after. Gilles de 
Retz, he thought, as has been mentioned before, was the dupo 
of Prelati, and in saving one of the greatest and most in- 
fluential lords of the time from ruin, the young Scot thought 
he could not miss making his own fortune. Next came 
friendship; for, in spite of their frequent quarrels, David 
would at any time have perilled his life in onier to advance 
the prospects of Sir Archibald ; and gliding in among them 
all, appeared the veiled and shadowy form of Hagar, the 
interests and the very being of whose house appeared so 
closely inwoven with the mysteries of La Verriere, that he 
could hardly separatQ them in imagination. 
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After passing all the detaila of the subject in review before 
him, David came to the same conclusion with which he had 
set out. In the first place, even if his indefinite projects 
should fail, the danger that threatened him, jud^ng by the 
history of the two rormer victims, could not be immediate; 
in the second place, he had a quick eye to see it afar off 
when actually on its way ; and lastlv, his nerves were ^ood, 
and his arm strong and ready for self-defence — awhile, if the 
odds were too strong against him, he could show as light 
a pair of heels as any lad on the Borders, from sea to sea. 

The meditations of Sir Archibald were emploved upon 
the same subject, and their result will apj>ear in the follow- 
ing conversation which he held with his friend in the 
morning : — 

** David," said he, "a^r due consideration, I have now 
to demand your pardon for my unworthy suspicions, and 
to grant you mine, even before you ask it, for a hasty 
word, drawn from a heart which at the moment must have 
been filled with bitterness and confusion. I will not ask 
in what manner you became connected with the family 
— for they are father and daughter I will be sworn — of the 
individual who is called, no doubt by way of a nam de 
guerre J Messire Jean of Poitou ; for wdl I wot you must 
have fallep through ignorance into the snare laid for you 
by the enemv of mankind. Neither will I speculate on 
the manner m which this history is to end. Your heart, 
my friend, is not one that will give up so easily as even 
^ou yourself may imagine, an object it has once taken into 
its very being ; and rather than see your young life pass 
away like a shadow, I would build upon the goodness of 
the ever-Virgin in vouchsafing to change the spurit— " 

" Then would you build in vain," interrupted David, 
ffloomily, ** for Hagar will be faithful alike in good and 

* * Let me pass on, then, to what I have to say, leaving the rest 
to the mercy of Providence. It appears, from all we have been 
able to gather, that you have been trepanned into this ap- 
pointment at La Verriere by Messire Jean ; that you have 
been sold, as it were, to the Adversary ; and that, after a 
certain time, you will be offered up to him as a blood-sar 
crifice. If this be true, the arm of the flesh will avail no- 
thing. But Satan, for all his cunning, may be cheated. I, 
for mstance, am a Christian knight ; my soul is unsoiled 
by such devilries as the transmutation of metals, or other 
profane and unlawful delusions ; and I thank God I own 
another master than Nigulus Figulus. Let me take your 
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place, sihce there must needs be the likeness 6f a third 
rictim ; the only eye I shall have to* avoid Will be that of 
Orosmandel ; and if you will instruct me in what I have 
to do and to say, I hate no doubt that by the blessing of 
St. Bfide, to whom I commit iliy pjrotection, I shall bring 
the adventure to a happy issue." 

** Had you listened," t^plied Datid, ** to the explication 
I offered of the synodal statute De Sortilegiis, an imper- 
fect knowledge of which seems to have clouded your un- 
derstanding — " 

** I declare befote heaven I have no knowledge of it 
whatever I" 

" Well, well ; you would at least have learned that al- 
chemy cannot justly be reckoned among either the profane 
or unlawf\il sciences. The miraculous stone is not a de- 
lusion, but a reality * and to question the possibility of the 
Elixir Vitse is to assign limits to the power and goodness 
b£ God. But with all this unbelief," — and t)avid*s soleiU- 
nity of visage relaxed into a broad grin — " methinks you 
conjoin a very extraordinary degree of credulity. I am 
sold, it seems, by a magician ! I ani to be offered up as a 
blood-sacrifice to the devil I l)iabolum ludifical-el — I 
should indeed make a precious bargain. My poor friend, 
this is all Very well for a soldier, but a scholar is not so 
easy of faith. Trust me, the affair in hand will be decided, 
not by spells arid cantrips, but by the arm of the flesh, and 
the wit of the spirit." 

**Be it so," said the knight; ** attd then the question 
coines to be, which of us two is the fitter man for the ad- 
venture: I who, as a soldier, must perforce know some 
little matter of defences and onslaughts, ay, and ruses and 
ambushes ; or you, who, at the best, have but led on 
Bauldy, and Nigel, and Andrew, at the University, to the 
breaking of a few pows, bare even of the hair which nature 
gave them for a defence? Besides, David, I would fain 
see you take your vows in right earnest, and rise before 
you die to be at least a cardinal ; while as for me, if I do 
fall in the attempt, it is but the casualty of a knight-adven- 
turer in the way of his business — and the greater luck 
would be his, to die within the very walls that hold the 
lady of his love!" 

*• Archibald, my man," said t)avid, taking his friend's 
hand, and clearing his throat of a kind of huskiness which 
had beset it ; ** you are about as fine a fellow as ever poised 
a lance since the days of St. George ! But it may not be. 
You have a career before you worthy of your ambition ; 
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kAd the very difficulties in the way of your love should 
only be a greater excitement to a Doufflas' boBom. As for 
me, I must follow out my fate ; and, if the worst befall, it 
is but a poor scholar the less, and a single ray of science 
extinct." 

The knight saw that it would be in vain to press farther 
his generous offer; and the two friends passed the re- 
mainder of the time in arranging the manner in which 
David, while at the chateau, might act most beneficially 
for his ally. 

They were called up in the morning by those musical 
sounds which usually usher in a bridal day ; and which, in 
the case of the sons and daughters of poverty (as well as in 
a few other cases), may be said to resemble the clear, loud, 
last twang of a harp-string when it is breaking. The whole 
village was already astir ; and a smile was on every face 
they saw, except one. The bride could not be said to be 
either happy or otherwise. She was quiet and sedate as 
usual, and would have been the very last person whom a 
stranger would have taken for the heroine of the day. 

" She looks," whispered the knight, ** as if she thought a 
little of this merriment might be spared." 

" I warrant," replied David, ** the verguncula is busy 
with the future. She is thinking what else than the foun- 
tains of her own bosom she will have to offer the knave- 
bsdms when they come. Alas I in that day there will be 
no mirth ; and, I fear me, but little love. Sine Cerere et 
Baccho friget Venus: an adagium, Archibald, which 
means, that connubial affection dwindles down with the 
meal-poke. But I must now away. Marie, 1 thank you 
heartily for your hospitality — and for more than that, 
which I may one day be able to repay. I wish you all 
manner of happiness, and especially the gift of patient en- 
durance '/ in token whereof I beg you will permit me, in 
the room of a more eloquent valediction, to touch your 
cheek with my lips, ere yet its virgin -flowers are 
gathered." 

"I thank you, Messire," replied Marie, "for your good 
wishes, and not the less that they suit the time so closely. 
As for my cheek, since its wild flowers — for such is the 
name which our fabliers give to weeds — are still my own, I 
shall accept humbly the honour you intend them ; but on 
condition that you tarry with us yet a little while. There 
is the bride-song now to be sung, a custom preserved in 
Brittany from the old time ; and, although I never heard it 
myself, yet my cousin JAsette has a sweet voice, and that 
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will make- it worth the hearing. Will you still go ?'* con- 
tinued Marie, sinking her voice to a whisper ; ** Will you 
not be warned ?" 

** I will first hear the bride-song, " answered David, 
gently ; and Marie, glad even of the brief respite she had 
gained for the third victim, turned away to take her place 
m the ceremony. 

She was crowned with flowers, and seated on a chair in 
the middle of a wide circle formed by the wedding-guests. 
Her betrothed stood near her ; and Lisette, the sister of 
Jehan, tripping out from the crowd, and planting herself 
directly opposite the bride, fixed earnestly her keen bright 
eyes upon her face, and commenced a song, which is to Siis 
day sung on such occasions in the valleys of Brittany. 

" List, Marie, liBt the nightingale, 

The singer of our native vale ! 

Alas ! a dearer voice, they say, 

Hath drowned the burden of his lay, 

Which tells, in warning notes, the pain, 

The weight of an eternal chain. 

Yet, Marie, list the nightingale. 
The sweet, wise singer of the vale ! 

" List, Marie, list — that loVely strain 

Shall never reach thy heart again ! 

Another voice thou soon wilt hear. 

Another music fill thine ear — 

Not always like the gentle tale 

Of the sweet singer of the vale ! 

List, Marie, list the nightingale. 
The sweet, kind singer of the vale ! " 

Here the emphasis of the bridemaid made some of the 
listeners laugh; and Marie, who had doubtless expected 
quite another kind of wedding lay, opened her eyes upon 
her friend in grave surprise. Lisette, however, went on 
with new earnestness, fixing a look upon the bride's face, 
which David remarked to his companion might have "peeled 
off the skin." 

" Hark ! yet anotner voice doth come 

To swell the discord of sweet home — 

Tlie cry, long, peevish, and forlorn. 

Of thy young babe, thy earliest bom! 

Mingle the wife's, the mother's wail, 

No more she hears the nightingale. 

List, Marie, list the nightingale, 
The sweet, blithe singer of the vale I 
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" Swiftly lovers honeymoon hath past, 
Then coldness comes — sconi — ire at last : 
Slowly goes by the cheerless day, 
More slowly creeps the night away. 
. Perching the neighbour trees among, 
The owl doth join her cradle song. 

List, Mfliie, list the nightingale. 
The sweet, gay singer of the vale!" 

Marie darted a look of indignation upon the impertinent 
monitress, and turned away her chair ; but Lisette moved 
round at the same moment, and, confronting her as before, 
fixed anew her eyes on her face and continued the nuptial 
song. 

" Go then, devoted girl, and give, 
For love that but a moon doth live. 
The love of years; the village green 
For the lone housewife^s silent scene; 
The music of the nightingale 
For the owl's harsh and boding tal<j! 

Thou wilt not hear the nightingale, 
The singer of our native vale. 

" Love, man's good angel, doth depart, 
And demons seize the vacant heart. 
The goblet flows; rude jest and song, 
Till dawn the wild debauch prolong: 
Meantime the wife, by taper dim. 
Sings, with the owl, her cradle hymn. 
List, Marie, list the nightingale, 
The singer of our native vale ! 
"Wine leads to folly — ^madness — crime — " 

Marfe started up, her eyes flashing with anger and her 
bosom heaving like the vexed wave ; but, recollecting her- 
self, she Fat down again, sweeping round her chair, however, 
till her back was turned to the singer. Lisette tripped 
round in the same instant, and, fastenmg her eyes earnestly 
upon her face, resumed the interrupted song. 

"Wine leads to folly — madness — ^crime; 

The rattling dice harmonious chime 

To his hoarse laugh ; till, one by one. 

Field, flock, and house, and home are gone! 

He then returns by morning's sun 

To her he dares not look upon. 

List, Marie, list the nightingale, 
The sweet, wise singer of the vale ! 

" Bed — cradle — distafl^ — all are gone. 
Ilcnce, wanderer! — but not hence alone: 
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Take thy y^suag M>7 on thy hack, 

And follow in &y husband's track ; 

Lonely and haggard, mute and pale, 

Away from thy dear natiye vale! 

No more thoa'lt hear the Bightingak>, 
No motre thoult gee our natiye vide !" 

The bride's courage could hold no louger. She turned 
away from her betrothed, who stood trying to smile with all 
his might, and throwing herself upon the neck of her nearest 
companion, burst into tears. David took advantage of the 
confusion, mingled with jeers and laushter, whidi this inei- 
dent occasioned, and griping his friend's hand for a moment 
almost as fiercely as the operation had been performed by 
the Black Knight, he glided swiftly away in the direction 
of La Verriere. 

The scholar pursued his way, according to the directions 
he had previously received, ai.d at length reached a spot 
which commandtd a view of the chateau of La Verriere. 
It was an object far less formidable than he had expected; 
for the buildm^s though extensive were low, and possessed 
nothing of the imposing grandeur with which his imagina- 
tion had invested the place. Their black colour, however, 
the strange lifelessness of the Erdre, and the unnatural 
stillness which seemed to brood over the whole scene, im- 
pressed him with a feeling approaching to awe ; and a thought 
of the village he had just left, its smiling faces, and even 
the mirthful malice of Lisette's song, came back upon him 
like a regret. 

He went on, however, without looking back, till he im- 
agined that he must be in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the chateau ; but this landmark had now entirely dis- 
appeared, and the adventurer, bewildered by the number 
of low eminences swelling around him in inextricable con- 
fusion, each exactly resembling the others, and all covered 
with trees, stopped short to mquire whether he had not 
committed some mistake. He had set out on a well-beaten 
path ; but this had no sooner conducted him into the wilder- 
ness, that it shot out into so many branches, that it could 
no longer serve for a guide. The multiplicity of paths, in 
fact, was in itself a very remarkable circumstance ; and he 
observed that they rarely proceeded far without sweeping 
into a curve, the termination of which was lost among the 
trees. Sometimes this could be accounted for by the inter- 
vention of a wooded eminence, or a swamp ; but, even when 
these obstacles were not in the way, the same eccentric 
course was observed. 
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David was unwilling to proceed farther in uncertainty, 
and climbed a tree in order to discover his bearings. Ho 
found that his progress, though slow, had been in the 
proper direction. The turrets of the chateau were visible 
above an intervening wood, at no great distance ; and the 
smooth bosom of the Erdre, shone on by the sun, was almost 
too l»ight to be looked on. In his descent, he had gained 
the lowest branch of the tree, and was just about to spring 
to the ground, when the appearance of a female figure with- 
in fifty yards of the spot made him pause. David rubbed 
his eyes, to make sure that he was awake ; for it was the 
village-bride he saw, in her bridal dress, and with the 
chapTet 6f flowers still on her head I 

Marie passed on her way, in her usual composed manner, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, and pursued her 
path into a thick grove, where she disappeared from his 
eyes. His first impulse was to call out her name; but 
checking this, he hardly knew from what motive, he leaped 
down, and sprang after her as lightly as a greyhound. In 
the grove the path divided into two branches, and in all 
probability he took the wrong one ; for, on emerging from 
the gloom of the trees, he found no trace of her whom he 
sought. It was impossible, however, that she could be far 
distant — certainly not a great number of yards ; and he put 
his hand to his mouth to give a hollo, which, if she recog- 
nised his voice, would probably produce an answer. 

At the moment his elbow was touched by some one be- 
hind ; and David, when he had turned round, good as he 
had boasted his nerves to be, started back several feet, and 
clapped his hand to his sword. 

"Holy mother of God!" cried he, "what art thou? 
Answer, if thou hast the gift of speech!" 

" I am my master's man," replied the dwarf, ** and thou 
art no better!" 

" Then is your master Beelzebub, you misbegotten imp I 
Holy Mary! that my heart should hare leaped into my 
mouth for a jackanapes! Speak. Why come you? What 
is your business?" 

" I come because I am sent; and my business is to wel- 
come thee to La Verriere." 

"I am much beholden to you; in troth I thank you 
heartily, and there is an end. Let us now part in God's 
name ; for I promise you I would rather have a man of six 
feet, in full armour, rise up before me out of the sod, than a 
shape like that — larvalis habitus, as we say — drop down upon 
my traces in the midst of a wood, like an acorn from a tree." 
(6) 
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" I know it, David," replied the dwarf, with a 
**but for all that we must be better acquainted. Wert 
thou ss nice of vision as any girl of fifteen, thou wilt soon 
get accustomed to me, and we shall be good c(»nrades. 
What, shall we not be brothers? If we must labour with 
our necks in the same voke, shall we not also take our di- 
version? I will show thee a way through the swamp where 
the ground is thinnest, and when the nights are darkest ; I 
will teach thee to foUow the corpse-lights into the thick of 
the fen ; sometimes we shall hunt the grey bat with bow 
and arrpw, or mock the owl — which is rarer sport — when 
he singeth to the mooni and sometimes, for the sake of 
variety, we shall spear the snake as he rustles homeward 
through the grass, or fish toads in the ditches of the chateau. 
Toads I these be capital sport I Your toads of La Verriere 
are three times the ordinary size; they carry poison enough 
under their tongue to fill you a phial: and then to see them 
goggling and gasping when they come up — ho! hoi hoi it 
IS excellent, I promise thee !" 

While the dwarf was speaking, David examined him at- 
tentively from head to foot, and before he had done, was 
sorry for the disrespect with which he had treated Sir 
Archibald's superstition. The creature before his eyes had 
nothing human about him but the outward form ; and that 
was imitated so miserably, that the beholder could only 
have been prevented from laughing by horror. This lusus 
nature, however, this goblin, whichever he mkht chance to 
be, was to be his comrade at La Verriere. Ofwhat nature, 
in the name of God, could be their duty, since for recreation 
they were to follow the ignis fatuus over Ix^s — turn the 
bird of Minerva into ridicule — ^fish reptiles for trouts — and 
bottle poison? The scholar began to ask himself what 
pressing business he had there at all. Hagar was off his 
hands ; and even her father could not suffer bUune, if his 
apprentice did not choose to be indentured to Satan. At all 
events, concluded he, go with a ^de like this 1 will not. 
I shall return forthwith to the village, and take a human 
conductor thence to the chateau to-morrow mormng. Thus 
the enchantment will be broken which the wench Marie 
would persuade me I am under ; the appointed day will be 
past and gone ; and I shall A^tke my appearance at the gate 
a free man, and not like a jongleur taken prisoner and led 
in by his own jackanapes. 

<* Hark ye, friend," said he; "I was brought up to spear 
salmon in the river, and strike deer in the rarest ; and my 
stomach would ill brook the grewsome sports you inti^ 
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mate. But * trahit sua quemque voluptas;' which is equi- 
Talent to the expression made use of by the old woman who 
kissed her cow. I do not accuse your tastes, but I follow 
my own. For my part, I had ever an horror of toads and 
serpents ; and I prav you to notice, that I will in nowise 
be art or part in such unseemly pastimes. And now stand 
out of my way, that I may return whence I came, seeing 
that my morning's walk is at an end." 

** Thy morning's walk!" repe«it('d the dwarf, opening his 
goggle eyes) **and dost thou absolutely fancy that it is thy 
wjuk thou art taking — that thou art here on thy own busi- 
ness or pleasure — that, in fact, thou still belongest to thy- 
self?" 

'* That is decidedly my belief and opinion," replied the 
scholar. ''It is true I ma^ be said to have bargained to 
take on service for a time in the laboratory of mm at La 
Verriere i since the very habiliments I now wear, as well 
as a horse which I left at the village, may be looked upon 
as the arrhut or earnest money. Thus much I freely con- 
cede ; saying nothing of an epitpgium or graduate's cloak of 
my own (on account of its being somewhat the worse for 
wear) which I ceded up at the same time. Still, no precise 
day of entrance was mentioned, and for that matter, no 
precise period of service ; and I accordingly hold myself 
my own master, while I remain on this side the threshold 
of the chateau." 

** Admirably argued," exclaimed the dwarf, and he broke 
into a laugh so shrill and wild, that the whole grove rung 
with it. 

" Stand out of my way, you hellicate imp I" cried the 
startled scholar, ** were it not shame to offer violence to 
such a pigmy — that is, supposing you to be anything else 
than a pnantasma — I would send you to fish for to^ls in 
yonder quagmire. Away, you misbegotten knave 1" and 
threatening him with his sheathed sword, he turned back 
by the pa^ by which he had come \ the dwarf stood his 
ground till the enemy began to move; but he then made 
instantaneous way for him, by leaping to a surprising dis- 
tance out of the path, and disappeared among the trees with 
screams of laughter, like an evil spirit. 

Pavid pursued his route in not a little confuaion of mind ; 
and yet, by no means feeling confident that he had acted 
a psrt worAy of his sires and country, in postponing an 
enterprise he had undertaken, ior no better reason than that 
ke had met a misshapen dwarf upon the road. This persoil* 
age waB now richly dressed, in a kind of eastern oostnme, 
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covered with hieroglypliics, and letters apparently of an 
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unknown language. He might have seemed to be the page 
of some great lord, thus decked out at his master's capricious 
fancy; and his strange discourse might have been nothing 
more than the dictates of an intellect, sometimes as wesS. 
and crooked, in persons of this unhappy class, as their bodies^ 

The adventurer walked on, plunged in meditation, till at 
length he began to be somewhat surprised that he had not 
alreadv reached the village. The same character of scenery 
prevailed, the same confusion of woods and eminences ; and 
he was under the necessity of again having recourse to the 
expedient of climbing a tree. It may be conceived with what 
astonishment he found on reaching the top, that, instead of 
having progressed towards the viQage, he was much nearer 
the chateau than before. At the moment he made this 
discovery, the shrill laugh of the dwarf smote upon his ear; 
and he descended both in anger and perturbation of mind. 

He now walked on with less confidence. He saw clearly 
that the paths were meant less to guide than to bewilder ; 
and. although but little versed in mathematics, the idea 
occurred to him, as just possible, that they might have been 
constructed for the very purpose of preventing escape from 
La Verriere. A still greater work of art, thought he, must 
have been the Cretan labyrinth, (to say nothing of the 
greater prodigy of Egypt, and the lesser ones of Lemnos 
and Italy;) and for all that, Dajdalus, though a cunning 
man of artifice, was no magician. While comforting him- 
self, however, with this idea, he could not resist a growing 
conviction, that in the whole of this affair he had been the 
subject of a species of fatality ; and when at length he saw 
at a short distance through the trees a portion of mason- 
work, it was with but little confidence he exclaimed, " ITiere 
is the village." It was the chateau of La Verriere. 

Again, the same eldritch laugh met his ear; but the 
sound was now close by, and the dwarf, dropping down from 
the bough of a tree, stood beside him. 

** Thou hast thought better of it, David," said he, ** and 
we are to be comrades after all ! Since thou art thy own 
master, thou must be here of thy own purpose ; and ac- 
cepting the token as a testimony of good will to me, thy 
fellow-servant, I shall now conduct thee to the gate, if so be 
thy pleasure." 

" Lead on," replied David, " for I will follow." They 
now emerged altogether from the trees ; and a fair view of 
the fortress was no sooner obtained, than the student forgot 
bis personal fe3liDgs in the admiration which it inspired. 
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The ditch was an immense canal, in which a modern fri- 
gate might have swum, and its border was thickly planted 
with sharp iron spikes. Beyond this, the ramparts, con- 
structed of earth, rose like a chain of hills. They were 
battlemented at the top, girded by a chemise of solid stone, 
and defended from distance to distance by half-moons. 
Above the gate towered a lofty corps de garde, which 
was bristled with the lances of sentinels ; and on the ram- 
parts, at either side, the muzzle was presented of an enormous 
iron culverine, each twenty-four feet long, and so solid, that 
it must have been moved with difficulty by fifty horses. A 
pile of balls, of corresponding magnitude, lay near these 
gigantic pieces of artillery, some of stone, and some of lead. 

The visitor had never seen the like, except in fortified 
towns of the first class ; although even these monstrous 
dimensions were a reduction lately introduced. The earlier 
cannon had been found by experience to be somewhat un- 
manageable, being from fifty to sixty feet long, with balls 
of five or six hundred pounds' weight I 

David expected to be closely questioned at the gate, but 
at the sight of his conductor he was allowed to pass without 
remark, and he found himself fairly within the walls of La 
Verri^re. Winding their way through jungles and mo- 
rasses, where they might have imaging themselves to be 
still in the open country, they at length arrived at the 
second, and then at the third enclosure ; and when about 
to cross the last drawbridge, it was not without some secret 
emotion that the scholar saw pointed at him from the wall, 
one at either side of the gate, two hand culverines, which one 
man poised on his shouMer, while another behind directing 
its aim, held a lighted match in his hand ready to fire. 

He entered, however, as before, without question ; and 
crossing the square or court, was introduced into the low, 
black building, guarded so jealously. Here he was left 
alone for some time in the dimly lighted hall ; and we shall 
take the opportunity of opening to the reader the door of 
the chamber to which he was about to be summoned. But 
this demands a new chapter. 



CHAPTER XVn.v 

The principal buildings of the chateau were not in the 
middle of the court, as was usual with the donjon. They 
stood in an angle, on a base of rocks overhanging the !Erdre ; 
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and were closely girded tpwards the river, by the ramparts. 
This disposition, however, did not render the fortress less 
secure; for an assault by water was all but impossible. 
The "plains," as they were called, or floating swamps, 
which we have already noticed, extending far out into the 
stream, formed a natural barrier against any hostile ap- 
proach ; while the channel through them, besides being too 
narrow to admit more than one small boat at a time, was 
cut by art into a kind of labyrinth. So secure was the 
castle deemed on this side by the engineers of the age, that 
even the usual barbican had not been erected on the oppo- 
site bank. Nothing more was required to collect the dues, 
which every river- side baron of the time thought he 
had a right to exact, than a skiff lying at anchor without 
the swamps ; for the country barges, sailing by to the Nan- 
tese market, required no farther persuasion to induce them 
to bring to, than a glance at the old black building behind, 
and the name of its redoubted master, the Lord de RetR. 

The reader who has visited the bapks of the Erdre must 
bear in mind that the river has shrunk considerably since 
the period we refer to. The ruins of the castle now stand 
at some distance from the brink ; but four centuries ago, 
the stream washed the base of the ramparts, and a portion 
of its waters, flowino^ into the outermost ditch, enclosed the 
whole fortification in an island. This process of change 
is supposed to have been going on for a much longer period. 

** We never see on these shores," says a Nantese author, 
** the ridges of sand which, in almost all other rivers, are 
the debateable lines between the empire of the water and 
that of vegetation. The green turf approaches with confi- 
dence to the very edge of the borders, as if aware that these 
are never undermined by the rebellions of the waves which 
it is their province to confine. At the same time, if the 
geologist Will remark the inclination of the two banks, and 
the interval between them, his thoughts will be carried back 
to a period earlier than history, in which the whole bason 
was filled by the water which now only covers its bottom."* 

The portion of the buildings which we have described as 
overhanging the river, was strengthened bv a thick, and 
comparatively lofty tower; which, although intended for 
defence, was at present the temple of science, the abode of 
the Arabian philosopher, Orosmandel. No one presumed 
to enter this tower Uninvited, or indeed found it possible to 

* Voyage dans le departement de la Loire Inferieure, par M. R 
Richer. 
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do BQ without the permission of its tenant. Even the proud 
bf^on himself was constrained to ask leave before pacing a 
visit. 

The place had been fitted up by foreign artificers em- 
ployed by the sage ; and from the circumstance of their 
vanishing utterly from the neighbourhood as soon as the 
job was finished, it was naturally enough concluded by the 
peasants that they were no other than a troop of demons 
who had been summoned by enchantment. But little, how- 
ever, was seen of their handiwork. From the drape- 
ries and other costly articles which had been used, it was 
presumed that Orosmandel lived surrounded by the luxuries 
of a person of rank, such as he appeared to be ; but nothing 
was known with certainty on the subject. That he had com- 
pany occasionally was not doubted ; for once the sound of 
laughter had been heard proceeding from the tower at night, 
and more than once a wild scream from the same quarter 
broke the enchanted slumber of the Erdre. With the ex- 
ception of his former assistants, however, his dwarf-page, 
and a deaf and dumb slave, no one was ever known to have 
entered the place ; and such sounds therefore were heard 
without creating any disposition on the part of the listener 
to inquire into their source. 

Besides the interior communication with the rest of the 
building, a small door opened on the ramparts, for the ac- 
commodation of the sage when he wished to take the air 
without mixing with the household ; and this portion of the 
ramparts was in some sort considered to be his own private 
property. All the lower part of the tower, however, was 
an impenetrable mystery ; the middle was supposed to be 
occupied by his private apartments ; and at the top was 
his study, or observatory, where alone visitors were ad- 
mitted — and which is the room we have promised to open 
to the reader. 

On ascending the narrow stair which led to it, and en- 
tering the door, the first sensation produced on the unac- 
customed visitor was faintness, occasioned by a sweet, yet 
peculiar smell, difiused probably from a lamp burning 
dimly near the farther end. This solitary lamp seemed to 
be the only means by which the apartment was lighted, even 
at noonday ; for no window, or opening of any kind, ap- 
peared either in the walls or roof. A large circular painting, 
however, exhibiting a plan of the heavens, rendered almost 
unintelligible by the number of numerals and hieroglyphics, 
occupied nearly the whole of the wall opposite the door; 
and, by its half luminous appearance, indicated that there 
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was a corresponding aperture beyond for the adnussionof 
light, perhaps resembhng the rose- window of a cathedral. 

Little, however, could be observed distinctly ; and nothfng 
at all except the lamp, till the eyes of the visitor became 
accustomed to the gloom. ^Vhen this was the case, various 
strange and indefinite objects came gradually out from the 
shadow which filled the apartment. Before the painting 
there was a table, covered with a white cloth, on which 
were placed a large book, with several small vases, and a 
few papers and mathematical instruments. At this place 
the floor was more elevated than elsewhere, and the painting 
itself was arranged behind somewhat like a modem drop- 
scene, with ample drapery at the sides ; but, from the con- 
vergence of the floor, sides, and roof, as in the Homan 
theatres — and particularly in Falladio's imitation of one at 
Verona — ^it seemed to be much farther ofi* than it was in 
reality. The idea of distance, indeed, was so admirably 
given that the joom appeared to be at least twice its actual 
size. 

The table, or altar, was surrounded by a circle of variously 
shaped objects, arranged on the floor, but so small that the 
eye in vain endeavoured to ascertain what they were. Im- 
mediately without this circle hung the lamp, suspended 
from the roof by an iron chain. The sides of iiie apartment 
were hung with black cloth, protruding here and there, as 
if different objects were l^ehind, and in two or three places 
giving in this manner the resemblance of a human figure. 
The roof also was of some dark colour ; but studded with 
roecks of crystal or bright metal, which, when the flame of 
uie lamp flickered in the wind, on the opening of the door, 
gleamed like so many faint and distant stars. 

On the present occasion two men stood in the middle of 
the floor ; and the tiny flame playing fitfully on their figure 
and countenance, showed that they were Orosmandel and 
the Lord de Eetz. The former maintained his usual deport- 
ment, calm, loftjr, collected, as well as the remarkable expres- 
sion of his face, m which the pitying smile of a superior being 
seemed to mingle with scorn of the small miseries of human 
nature. The baron, on the other hand, was strongly agi- 
tated, his countenance was flushed, and his whole manner 
exhibited at once resentment and disdain. 

"What think you of it, my father," said he, "an ambas- 
sador of the noblest blood m the land I and gifts that a 
crowned monarch might well have grudged I By my holy 
patroness, I could go express to Rome and pluck the dotard ^ 
by the beard— .Heaven and the saints forgive me for the 
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thoaglit, and the holy father himself, for he hath the power 
to bmd and to loose I Yet, is it not enough to make a man 
foi^et himself? A mitre ! It was all I asked ; and for my 
almoner, for the disservant of my own chapel! Mine! 
Where, out of Rome itself, and the high cathedrals, is ser- 
vice performed more duly or with more splendour? Do 
not my votive offerings blaze on every altar in Europe? 
Do I not give away in alms a revenue that would feed an 
army? And is there a sinner, a miserable, wretched sinner 
— ^Holy Mother, ora pro miki/ — who does more to atone for 
his manifold transgressions?" 

"My son," replied Orosmandel, **thc pope hath done 
thee wrong ; but even if the bauble which thou art refused 
had been worth the seeking, methinks a moment so oritic3,l 
as this should leave thee no time to regret it." 

**A bauble! not worth the seeking! Why, what is a 
crown but a bauble? What is a sceptre but a metal rod? 
You surely do not think that I covet the bit of lace which 
decks the mitre of a bishop? These things are but the out- 
ward symbols of grandeur and dominion, the trappings 
which address themselves to the imaginations of the multi- 
tude and make them fall down and worship. A king, 
without subjects to acknowledge his sovereignty, is nothing ; 
and, in like manner, if I attained to the power of moving 
this terrestrial globe, even as aTootball, I should feel all to 
be in vain, unless the worms who inhabit it crouched down 
before me in wonder and admiration. You call it philosophy 
to despise the incense of the ignorant ; and if it be so, lam 
some half way a philosopher myself: for I too scorn it, even 
while acknowledging its necessity to my very existence! 
A man is not bom to live within himself. Every feeling 
to which he is subject has some reference to the crowd of 
fellow-beinffs by whom he is surrounded, and amidst whom 
he lives as m an atmosphere. The very planets move in 
subjection to the systems of which they form a part." 

"Man is not bom free," said Orosmandel, "and the 
planets are not spirit, but merely the bodies of spirit. 
There is a power, notwithstanding, in human nature, to 
elevate itself above it^ own instincts ; a power, however, 
which is by no means identical with mere reason, or what 
is vulgarlv called philosophy. Man is only an intermediate 
link in the universe, but he hath enough within him of 
divine essence to raise him far beyond his apparent grade 
in creation. This motability is visible in all nature. The 
flower by culture may be amended in beauty and perfume, 
and changed even in form ; the wild beast may be educated 
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into almost human ciyilization ; and man himself, though 
always clogged by the matter of which his outward form is 
composed, may, by a still loftier instruction, attain, in all 
respects of power and knowledge, to a class of being infi- 
nitely more elevated than his own. Thou, even thou, 
weighed down as thou art by prqfudice, and mingled as are 
thy noblest aspirations with the vapours of the earth, thou 
soarest as high above the mass of thy fellows as thou art 
lower than the demons.* 

** My father," replied the baron, in an altered tone, "I 
bow to your correction; and, reasoning by what I feel 
within myself, I acknowledge the wisdom of your admoni- 
tions. If I am not superior to the sluggish nature by which 
I am clogged, whence is this longing, and craving, and 
hungering, and thirsting of my soul? Why have I tuf ned 
aside from the paths of other men? — from the pride of rank, 
the excitement of ambition, the glories of war? Born 
among the noblest of the noble, fortune fell upon me, un- 
sought, in a golden shower; successful in love, a dowry 
equal to the apanage of a princess was laid at my feet; 
triumphant alite in the council and on the field, I was 
overwhelmed with honour and dignities by the gratitude of 
a king. Were not these enough? Why did i turn away 
from the bancjuet spread before me, sick with disappoint- 
ment, faint with the hunger of the soul? — " 

** Because these things," went on Orosmandel, catching 
the word, while the impetuous baron drew breath, ** because 
all these are but the aims and attainments of human nature. 
Thy spirit demanded something higher. Thou didst feel, 
without comprehending, that there was a yet loftier field 
for ambition. Thou didst grope in the dark, lamenting and 
crying out, even like a man who knoweth there is light 
somewhere, if he can but find it. Knowledge was to thee 
like a dream which thou hadst forgotten; even like the 
dream of the Babylonian of old, whose spirit was vexed 
unto madness in seeking to lay hold of that which had fled. 
Then, like unto that heathen prince, didst thou ask of all 
nature, what was thy vision? Thou didst question the sea, 
and the wind, and demand revelations from the stars. Thou 
didst send forth to summon around thee the wise men — ^the 
magicians, the astrologers, the sorcerers, the Chaldeans, of 
our time. And, behold! there came at length One — " 

* This word is used throughout in its original sense, spirits at 
angelsy whether good or bad; and not in the restricted meaning 
given to it by Christian writers. 
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**Orosmandel! — my friena, my fkther, bear with me I 
Tour voice was like a voice from heaven to my spirit, and 
the energies which before were wasted in vagne endeavours 
became at once concentrated in the pursuit of a single glo- 
rious aim. Still I am not as you. My soul is yet enuiralled 
by my human nature. Bear with me a little longer. Bear 
with me, even now, while I ask. Whether the gratification 
of the passions be as adverse to our advancement in occult 
knowledge as it is contrary to the dictates of religion?" 

"The gratification of the passions," replied the philo- 
sopher, with a benignant and pitying smile, "is in itself a 
matter of small moment, for these nave reference only to 
the body. In so far, however, as it interferes with the task 
of the mind, it is injurious. K, for instance, thou lavish 
on ostentatious grandeur the means that are requisite for 
thy advancement in science, thou sinnest agadnst the spirit. 
If, in the pursuit of power, or honour, or beauty, thou 
spend the tmie which should be devoted to study, thou art 
a robber of thyself. For mine own part, the human pas- 
sions have long been dead within me ; still, for such as thou, 
I hold, with more than one heathen philosopher, that, under 
the restrictions I have alluded to, the gratification of the 
body is conducive to the tranquillity of the soul." 

" It is well 1" said the baron. ** And for religion " — ^but 
this he muttered in soliloquy — "if alms, if prayers, if vows 
for the future — " and his voice died away m a deep sigh. 
He paced through the room in silence for some time, and 
then turned agam to Orosmandel. 

"You have observed," said he, "that a moment so cri- 
tical as this should leave no time for vain r^rets. The 
moment is still more critical than perhaps you imagine. 
The duke has refused to make the farther purchase I 
proposed." 

" And thou hast tempted him by more favourable terms. 
This I know, and I know also that of which thou art igno- 
rant. The vague rumours which have reached thine ear, 
touching hostile cabals among thy kindred, are true. The 
conspirators await only the completion of this pending sale, 
when the storm will burst in thunder on thy head." 

"Let it burst — I fear it not. Leagued with the d^ke, 
I naay defy Brittany. But who are tney who forge these 
perilous bolts ?" 

"The chief nobles of the land: but Claude Montrichard 
and his neighbour, assisted by the German cut-throat and 
the English adventurer Beauchamp, have already one foot 
in the stirrup." 
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" Let them mount. This, then, is not a mere rumour?" 

** The meeting was witnessed by one on whose wisdom 
and courage thou mayest implicitly rely." 

" And me new liveries? What says Houpelande? Docs 
the slave hesitate?" 

"He did hesitate," replied Orosmandel, in a tone ap- 
proaching to contempt, but whether of the baron or the 
tailor it was impossible to determine; "my agent, however, 
succeeded in overcoming his scruples, and he will bring 
the merchandise hither hunself." 

" That is well. All ^oes as I could wish. The duke 
will buy ; the rebellion will burst forth ; and we shall take 
the field with a splendour that will be eclipsed only by our 
victory. Never has my good fortune failed me in war. 
The spoils of battle with which I shall return, will enable 
me to do all you command ; and the moment will at length 
arrive, when my long, long dream shall become a reality.*' 

" But, if the duke do not buy? If thou be worsted in 
the fight?" 

•* 60 you think I shall retract? I, who have lost for- 
tune, fame, peace, occupation, perhaps salvation, on the 
hazard? By heaven and hell, I will not blench! My soul 
is already seared with sin ; these hands are stained with 
murder. Whither should I return, and for what purpose? 
I tell you, I will sign the bond! But, remember — " and 
the baron wiped the perspiration from his brow, " remem- 
ber — all, all — ^honour, obedience, service — I will give all, 
save that which is myself— my soul! I will have some ray 
of hope to look to — some hair to grasp at, as I hang shriek- 
ing over the abyss. I know you do not believe as I ; but 
you admit that there are mysteries hidden even from the 
demons. To this one will I cling. I could not die with- 
out it ; I could not fling myself into eternity without a 
hope. You hear my covenant: enough." Gilles de Retz 
looked round mechanically for a seat, and finding none, 
walked tofteringly to the wall of the mystic chamber, and 
leaned against it. 

Orosmandel continued to gaze at him for some moments; 
and then replied in his usual tone of voice, — 

"I have ah^ady looked to this; and, although I do not 
believe as thou, for such was not the creed of my time and 
country, I freely concede that it is at least possible thou 
mayst be right. I pretend not to know more than the 
angels. The clause, I feel confident, will be admitted. 
Now, tell me, art thou equally resolved as to the manner 
of completing, the bond ? Thy daughter ?" 
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'* I am resolved that the bond shall be completed." 
. ** And thy daughter?** 

** Talk not of her/* said the baron, hastily ; "I have as 
vet, it is true, failed in obtaining a substitute ; but there is 
hope even till the twelfth hour. It must be done will- 
ingly?" 

" Willingly.*' 

" And by a pure and spotless virgin ?** 

"Thousayest it.*' 

'* Such is Pauline; and as she resembles me in the 
better points of my character, and even in those that touch 
most closely upon what is evil, there is hope, nay, there is 
certainty of her being brought to consent." 

** Then why not at once conclude?" 

" Because, in the first place, there is no immediate ne- 
cessity; and because, in tne second place, I am her father. 
I have already pleaded miilty to some lingerii^ prejudices, 
if prejudices they be, of human nature; and this is one of 
them. She was a child of love, not of sensual passion ; 
and I often think that her mother is in heaven, interceding 
with the blessed saints in my behalf. She promised this 
on her death-bed. Pauline lay ujjon her bosom — Bah! 
The lamp smells so sickly. What is that? Awajrl Do 
not come to me here — Catherine, I will not do it, your 
diild shall meet you in heaven!" 

A brief pause again ensued; and Orosmandel recom- 
menced the conference. 

** I will not upbraid thee," said he, ** with what is evi- 
dently more physical weakness, than mental relapse. The 
perfume of this place, and the gloom, in which we appear 
to each other's eyes like spectres, have affected thy nerves. 
Tell me, however, for the time presseth, hast thou yet hope 
of a substitute?'* 

" I have. Why else has this Jewish damsel been forced 
upon me, as it were, in a manner wonderful, nay, awful, 
both to her and to me. We met at the dead of night, 
among tombs and ruins, at the moment when I was de- 
spoilinff of a portion of its dust a forgotten grave, and 
when sne was flying from me (who had never heard of her) 
.with the speed of a hunted deer I Had I not come forth at 
the sound of her breathing, for the place was as still as 
death, she would have entered the vault the next instant, 
and taken refuge firom myself— in my arms ! At Nantes, 
too, whitlier I suffered her to go, in confidence that we were 
destined to meet again, she was flung in my way by an un- 
conscious crowd. Again she took to flight; again she 
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escaped; and yet, by a fatality which it seems impossible 
to explain, she was the first person I saw on entering my 
private apartments in the Hotel de la Suze 1" 

** Hast thou spoken with her?" inquired the philosopher, 
with interest. *' Doth she listen wifli understanding?" 

" She is neither startled by the truths of science nor 
affirighted by the consequences of error: neyertheless, I 
have not as yet ventured upon full explanation. She is 
daring, high-minded — even enthusiastic; yet, she has a 
way of trying even the sublimest speculations by the com- 
mon analogies of life, which cripples her progress down to 
the snail-pace of vulgar minds." 

"Is she here of her own free will?" demanded Oros- 
mandel. 

<* She is," replied the baron; "buti as it deems to me, 
not so much out of love of science, as from some principle 
of honour, or filial piety. She would prevent her father 
— you understand me — from being an accomplice in what 
she conceives to be a third mortal sin. She expected to be 
here imder the protection of my daughter; and to able to 
save from danger the young nuin you have obtained from 
the Jew. It is in vain, however, to expect anything from 
constraint. She must return to Nantes, to the house of 
her kindred ; and our intercommunication must go on in 
the natural course." 

"That may not be," said Orosmandel, quickly. She 
must remain in your hands, a hostage at once for her 
father and lover — ^for such is the young man she designs to 
save. Let her be transferred to my private apart- 
ment^." 

"Howl" 

"Where the foot of woman hath never trod before. 
There may be some meaning in the apparent coincidences 
thou describest ; and, till I have leisure to seek counsel 
thereon, as unerring as mere human reason is fallible, it 
were unwise to permit her departure." 

The baron still hesitated. 

" You do not yet know her," said he. " To detain her 
by violence would frustrate my purpose at once ; for she 
would distrust the reasonings of an archangel, if she lis- 
tened to it under compulsion. She has, indeed, become 
already suspicious, since she has seen nothing of 
Pauline." 

"And why not admit her into the damseVs society? 
The same instruction would serve for both." 

" She is a Jewess," replied the baron, " and Pauline 
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at least shall hold no oommunion with the accursed 
race." 

** Truly a conscientious scruple! Your fountain of 
Diana is so pure that it will not mingle with wine, yet 
would you consent to incarnadine its waters with — " 

'' Hush ! hush ! that shall not be 1 We shall obtain trea- 
sure enough for all that is necessary — and even if we fail, 
there is yet time for other means. J£ Hagar will not con- 
sent to peril her soul for me, her body at least shall be 
mine ; and that is something, for she is passing fair. If 
she prefer the lighter risk, be it so: there is yet another 
whom I have thought of again and again. Indeed, had she 
not been a kind of protegee of my daughter, peasant 
though she be, I should have made the attempt before 
now." 

** Behold her I" said Orosmandel, suddenly; and at the 
instant, a portion of the drapery which covered the wall of 
the chamber opened like a curtain ; and the peasant Marie 
was seen traversing a narrow passage beyond. The girl 
paused, and looked steadily into the room for an instant. 
She then crossed her bosom, and went on. 

" I foresaw," said Orosmandel, before Gilles de Retz had 
recovered from his surprise: "I foresaw that it would 
come to this ; and tjiereiore is she here. She is in a bridal 
dress, thou seest, but is still a virgin, and no wife. Her 
education has been good, and her natural understanding is 
better ; but the circumstances of her condition will render 
temptation more easy, and she will listen the more readily 
that conmiunication with such as thou wiU be reckoned an 
honour. Leave Hagar to me, as the more difficult of 
persuasion." 

" Well, it shall be as you counsel ; but not till I despair 
of success myself. Yet remember, if she will not be the 
abettor of my spirit in its exalted aspirations, she shall be 
the ally of my senses in their lowly pleasures. When your 
task becomes hopeless, return her to my charge. For the 
present, farewell ; " and the baron, malting a low reverence 
to Orosmandel, who slightly bent his bead in return, left 
the apartment by the opening in the hangings which Marie 
had passed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was at the moment when the above conversation ended, 
that David Armstrong was summoned by the dwarf to the 
study of his new master. He followed his conductor in 
silence, marvelling as he went at the grotesque agility with 
which the elf-like shape sprang up the steep stair ; and not 
a little startled by the grin, half of exultation, half of 
mockery, with which he turned round every now and then 
to regard him. When they gained the landing-place, how- 
ever, the equivocal creature paused suddenly, and crept 
towards the door, as if in terror. When David reached 
him, he saw that he shook as in an ague fit, and his voice 
was scarcely intelligible, when he said in a whisper, point- 
ing with an expression of solemn meaning to the entrance, 
**He is there. In with thee, for thou canst not choose. 
Behold, it is written!" 

David went in as he was bidden, treading softly in un- 
conscious imitation ; and he felt that the door closed itself, 
behind him, as noiselessly as snow falls upon the ground. 
Startled by the sudden and mysterious gloom, by the soli- 
tary light gleaming like a lamp in a burying- vault, and by 
the strange objects it disclosed with the indistinctness of a 
dream, he hung back ; but almost at the instant of his en- 
trance, the curtain unclosed, and he saw a figure at once 
elegant and soldier-like enter the apartment. 

"Pardon me, my father," said the Lord de Retz, "one 
other word" — and the speaker paused abruptly and stood 
still. David now observed the tall, dim form of Orosman- 
del, erect and motionless, within the circle which surrounded 
the table. His back was turned to his visitor?-, and his 
eyes fixed, as it appeared from his attitude, upon the half 
luminous plan of the heavens. A deep silence prevailed 
for some mmutes ; during which the scholar, standing against 
the black wall and beyond the reach of the feebl« rays of 
the lamp, had opportunity to see without being seen, and 
to accustom his eyes to the spectral gloom of the place. 
Gilles de Retz, in the mean time, with his hands crossed 
upon his bosom, and his head bent, remained without mo- 
tion, watching the moment of his preceptor's return to 
sublunary things. 

At length it appeared as if a shadow passed" across the 
picture, or that the paintings themselves moved upon its 
surface; a sudden stream of air entered the apartment; 
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the flame of the lamp flashed and flickered ; the dark hang- 
ings of the walls moved ; and a hollow soond, articulate 
like a human voice, though unintelligible, was heard sound- 
ing at an immense distance, yet seeming to stir with its 
breath the whole atmosphere of the room. Then all was 
silent as before. Orosmandel turned round. 

" Baron de Retz," said he, coming forward, but in a tone 
of more solenmity than sternness, "I warn thee that I will 
brook no intrusion. Look to it." 

"I crave your pardon most humbly," said the baron, 
" but I had hardly reached the end of the corridor, when I 
bethought me of something I had forgotten ; and conceiv- 
ing that you had not had time to forsake the thoughts of 
the world — " 

"Enough. Say on." 

"It was of your relation, or protege, I would have spo- 
ken ; he whom you banished from your presence, and who 
sailed away upon unknown seas, and there perished. Pau- 
line avers, and holds to' it obstinately, that she saw him, 
either in body or spirit, in Paris." 

"Not alive!" 

"Moving and breathing like another man. But what is 
stranger still — for this I should else have set down as a 
young maid's fancy — ^the same idea has possessed itself of 
the cooler if not stronger mind of Hagar." At this name 
David's heart leaped within him ; but, repressing his emo- 
tion, he scarcely permitted himself to breathe. 

"Even casual resemblances," replied the sage, after a 
pause, "are deceitful; but there be also those that are 
produced of purpose. I shall inquire into this ; and on 
some early night, which I shall hereafter name, if the dam- 
sel will honour me with a visit at the mid hour, she shall 
Imow all — even to the number of fathoms of salt-water 
which cover the bones of Prelati." 

"Are you certain of his death?" 

"Certain: yet will I furnish proof to her." 

" It is well. In the matter of Hagar, on farther thought, 
your counsel is wise. It is not unlikely that we may re- 
quire a yet farther supply from the Jew ; and with her in 
our possession it will be all the easier to come to terms. Yet, 
be as watchful over her, father, if she do not league herself 
with us, as if she do: for mine she shall be in either case. 
As a Jewess, she has already as much uncleanness as my 
soul can brook: take care, I beseech you, that in your hands 
she receive no contamination as a woman. As for this 
young man you mention, if I find that he so mi>ch as lifts 
(6) o 
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his eyes to her unbelieving face — St. Mary 1 he shall scarcely 
run even the brief course of his predecessors. And nonr» 
father, once more adieu." 

"Haye no fear for Hagar," said Orosmandel, foUoiring 
him; **and as for the young man, though in general I per- 
mit no interference with my servants, thou mayst deal with 
him as thou thinkest fit. He is too shrewd, and too for- 
ward, as I am given to understand, for his calling ; and 
even yonder. holy book, if not protected by a circle which 
he durst not pass, would be no more secure from his eaze 
than the fair face of a Hebrew maiden. In the pupil of the 
alchemist, I expected nothing more than a wild, yet simple 
enthusiast, who would do what he was bidden, with the un- 
derstanding of one familiar with science." 

"Then why not, since it is his nature to pry into what 
does not concern him — ^why not send him at ouce to fathom, 
the secrets of the Erdre? You know that I am already 
doubted ; that men look grave when my name is mentioned, 
even at the feast ; that the church begins to stir ; that in 
fine, this infernal mitre — ^may the samts forgive me I has 
been refused, not to Gilles de Retz, but to uie suspected 
pupil of occult science. Why run any risk?" 

**We run none. He cannot deceive me, and a single 
thought of the heart, not to say a word, or a look, would 
be his death-warrant. I foresee, however, that another 
loan which thou dost contemplate as a possibility, will be 
absolutely necessary ; and this young man — ^whose services 
are at any rate necessary to me at this moment— irom the 
entanglement of his affections, will use all the talents he is 
said to possess to unlock the treasure-chest of the Jew. 
But hearken, father" — Here they passed out of hearing, 
Orosmandel following the Lord de Retz along the narrow 
corridor. 

When David Armstrong was left alone in the mystic 
chamber, he did not waste the precious moments in endea- 
vouring to arrange his ideas. To gain some knowledge of 
the localities of the place, and of its real nature — ^this was 
the object which his quick mind saw should be paramount. 
The book — ^the altar — ^the mysterious circle — ^these occurred 
to him as being of the most importance. K it be daring 
alone, thought he, that is wanting, I dare pass, even if the 
protecting line should be of toads and serpents — and that 
18 somethmg to boast of: if it be of anythmg as abhorrent 
to Grod as these are to the nature of man, I put my trust 
in the ever-Virgin, and in the most holy St. Bride 1 And 
so thinking, he sprang lightly across the noor ; and although 
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on coming nearer, he saw that the circle was compofled of 
skolls and other bones of men and animals, he took with a 
good heart a leap which should have carried him to the side 
of the altar. In crossing that ill-omened barrier, however, 
he received a blow upon his breast, as if with the blunte^l 
edge of a sword ; and he staggered back several paces, half 
ffunting with the sharpness of the stroke, as well as witli 
the surprise and terror of the moment. 

He had attempted to cross the circle in the very middle 
of the room, at the spot where he had seen Orosmandel 
pass freely. There was no form of man, beast, or fiend, 
within sight ; and, from the distance to either wall, it would 
have been impossible even for a giant to have wielded a 
weapon so long as would have been requisite, or, if he did, 
to have struck such a blow with it. David's mind waverwl 
for an instant. Prelati and the Black Knight were identi- 
fied with each other; and both were agents of Orosmandel. 
The old man, therefore, gentle and high-minded as he ap- 
peared, must be engaged in some scheme of systematic au<l 
tremendous villany. Was his game the soul of the Lord 
de Retz ; whose dishonourable passions he seemed willing 
to indulge rather than repress? Was he, indeed, one of 
those men — ^whose existence David had always doubted — 
who were at once slaves and masters of the fiends, repair- 
ing service for service? At this moment the object of his 
meditations entered the room. 

"Who art thou?" demanded Orosmandel, sternly. 

"My name is David Armstrong ; and I come from Mes- 
sire Jean of Poitou." 

"Methinks your place should have been the door, till 
commanded to enter." 

" I was commanded to enter," said David, determined to 
lose at least one part of the character he had obtained ; 
" but finding no one here, I would have gone towards 
yonder paintmg, where the room is lightest." 

" And didst thou dare?" 

" I did dare, an it like you ; but I was punished for my 
presumption by a blow upon the breast, which would as- 
suredly have cut me in twain, had the weapon been as 
sharp as it was well wielded." 

"It is well it is no worse," said Orosmandel, resuming 
the sweetness of tone which was natural or habitual to him: 
" Thon art yet a stranger here,-my poor boy, and we must 
not deal too hardly with thee. The ways of science, how- 
ever, are steep and arduous ; and, if thou wouldst climb, 
thou must be bold; determined, and unwearied 5 but above 
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all, obedient to him who is thy guide. Another time we 
will confer together on thj^ progress in high chemical 
studies; and yet another time, I will explain to thee 
yonder painting, which is the object of thy curiosity, and 
unfold its uses m astrological science. For the present, I 
have a word for thine ear, which must serve as an intro- 
duction to thy apprenticeship. Say, ih thy soul open? 
Canst thou listen with thy two ears? or art thou yet 
stunned with the blow thou hast received?" 

** I am never stunned long at one time," replied David ; 
**and at present I could hear a mouse cheep at forty 
yards!" 

" Listen then to my words, and treasure them in thy heart. 
Alas! they might already have saved blood as young and 
bold as thine. Beware," continued Orosmandel, advancing 
close to the student, and speaking in a distinct whisper into 
his ear: " Beware of the master of this house! beware, I 
say unto thee, of Gilles de Retz!" 

David could not help manifesting, by a sudden move- 
ment, the surprise with which he heard an admonition so 
different from what he had expected. 

** Receive this hint," went on Orosmandel, ** as a text 
for meditation. Confide in me, who will be thy friend, so 
long as thou art a friend to thyself. With all others dis- 
semble, as thou wouldst live. Even I, for min6 own pur- 
poses, sometimes hide my face behind a mask: but, observ- 
mg this, thou shalt not doubt of me, knowing me as I am. 
For the present, farewell." 

The sage turned away as he spoke; and the curtain, 
opening at the same moment, David saw the dwarf, in an 
attitude of grotesque beckoning, yet his face expressive of 
profound awe. The scholar made a deep reverence to his 
new master ; and left the study in as much doubt as ever 
as to his real character. 

He took care not to permit his eyes to be diverted from 
more important occupation by the antics of his conductor. 
The information which these organs collected enabled him 
to form an accurate idea of the localities of this part of the 
tower. The study of Orosmandel was not bounded at the 
sides by the wall of the tower, but by a wall of its own ; 
the narrow space which intervened forming a passage or 
corridor. This passage had two outlets ; one to the private 
apartments of the Lord de Retz, and one, farther on, to 
the narrow staircase by which he had himself ascended 
from the public part of the house. The aperture, by 
which he had just quitted the study, was not defended 
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merely by a curtain, as might liaye been conjectured by a 
person in the interior, but also by a strong door, which was 
left open or shut, according to the pleasure of Ihe mysteri- 
ous guest. ' How access was obtained by Orosmandel to his 
priyate apartments below, was not apparent. 

As for David's own lodgings, they were not so handsome 
as might have been desirable; and yet, in truth, they 
could scarcely have appeared altogether destitute of dignity 
to an inhabitant of the Scottish college. They were situ- 
ated in the conical roof of the tower, and access was gamed 
to them by nothing more than a moveable ladder. While 
his conductor was gambolling up the steps, grimacing 
and chattering like an ape, the scholar was measuring 
with his eye the height of the aperture above from the 
ground. 

'* They are mistaken," said he within himself, ** if they 
think that by their merely taking away the ladder, I am to 
be caught like a fox in a trap I " When he had entered the 
apartment, however, the audacity of his glance was some- 
what blanked. The roof was so low tnat he could only 
stand upright in the middle of the floor ; and the only 
light was derived from a window opening upon the sky. 
jfiie furniture consisted of a truckle-bed, a chair, and a table; 
and several old books, a small broken mirror, the fragment 
of a comb, and other articles, lay in a comer, like memo- 
ries of the former inhabitant. It was, upon the whole, the 
true chamber for a hard student ; with just light enoush to 
study, a view of the heavens to elevate the soul, and nouiing 
at all to seduce the senses. 

"Art thou content with thy lodgings?" demanded the 
dwarf, with a grin. 

" The air doubtless is good," replied David, composedly, 
as he pushed open the skylight, '* and the view is as ex- 
tensive as the eye can well master. Here are books for 
study or amusement; a chair to sit, a bed to sleep upon: 
what more is requisite for one whose life is destined to pasg 
away in meditation?" 

" What more indeed I" 

" One thing more. If this table were furnished with a 
platter of something comfortable to the carnal man, and a 
leathern bottle of wme, not overly thin in the brewing, the 
accommodation would be complete. You perhaps think that 
a man does not come away from a bridal with an empty 
stomach, and you are indeed so far in the right. Still my 
morning meal was taken shortly after sunrise, and it is now 
well on in the afternoon. The walk, besides, in the open 
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air an occurrence wliich is rare with me — has not been 

without its stimulating effects ; and, in fine, it is on this 1 
must lay the blame, if there seem to be anything of over- 
greediness in the craving which has beset me." 

** Your students are always hungry, I. think," said the 
dwarf. "For my part, I run or nde, as I am bidden, 
morning, noon, and night ; and I desire neither bread nor 
wine for my pains." 

** And on what, in God's name, do you live, my man- 
nikin?" 

** On thought — ^the food of the wise." 

**It is excellent food for the mind," said the scholar, 
*' and indeed, since you possess so little of the carnal part, 
perhaps it should not be considered very extraordmary 
that you forget it altogether. But to lay this aside, my 
homulus — if you be indeed *homulus ex argilla et luto 
factus * (to make free with the words of the great master of 
Latin eloquence) I would pray you in plain terms to send 
me something to eat and drink, if it should be but a crust 
of bread, and a pitcher of water." 

•* Truly, thou art ill to p>lease, if thou lAust even stipu- 
late for the things which thine appetite chanceth to affect. 
I know nothing of hunger myself, but if people must eat, 
methinks they should he satisfied with what they get." 

'* Give me, then, you toad-fisher, and I will be satisfied! 
But before you gibe at me farther, call to mind, I pray 
you, the adagium, which is as old as Terentius, and older, 
'Fames et mora bilem in nasum consciunt;' — ^hunger and 
delay breed wrath!" David, as he pronounced these 
words, started up indignantly fh)m the chair where he had 
seated himself; but l^fore he was fairly on his legs, the 
dwarf had dived down the ladder and disappeared. 

The student was just at that epoch of life when the 
delay of a meal for five or six hours, is felt as a heavy 
grievance ; and although the short commons of the Uni- 
versity had inured him while in Paris to the most philoso- 
phical abstinence, the air and exercise of the last few days 
had completely restored its original tone to his stomach. 
It was therefore with no small anxiety he waited for news 
from the larder, and with a degree of'^satisfaction ill becom- 
ing his character, either as an embryo priest or a scholar, 
that he at length saw the deaf and dumb slave make his 
appearance, carrying a basket covered with a white 
clotl^ 

The sinister countenance of the slave, however, alarmed 
him. 
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*< What if the imp has put a trick upon me?" said he, 
*' aiid if this savoury steam arises from a toad-stew?" All 
his fears vanished, however, at the sight of a roasted 
capon, which would have done honour, as he averred, to 
the table of Apicius. Bread, as white as snow, formed no 
unworthy auxiliary ; and a very lai^e bottle of excellent 
wine, with a vessel of water of corresponding magnitude, 
completed the meal. By the time David had finished his 
demonstrations in comparative anatomy, he would willingly 
have agreed to receive the maxim of Orosmandel as true 
philosophy ; *' that the gratification of the carnal part con- 
duceth to the tranquillity of the soul." 

Of the wine, however, he drank little, diluting plenti- 
fully what he did take with water ; affirming, at tiie same 
time, that the fellow Staphylus, who, accormng to Pliny, 
was the inventor of the practice, deserved more credit for 
his ingenious contrivance than he usually received. The 
cravings of nature being appeased, David then began to 
ponder over the events of the day, his present situation, and 
future prospects. 

The Black &iight and Prelati, it appeared, were one and 
the same individual ; and this individual was the confiden- 
tial agent of Orosmandel. The question then came to be, 
what was the real character of the former mysterious person? 
He had attempted. It was true, the forcible abduction of 
the damsel of Laval ; but in the eyes of the young Scot, 
living as he did in those wild and lawless times, this was by 
no means sufficient for his utter condemnation. His re- 
{)eated and successful attempts to despoil the Jew were, in 
like manner, in the opinion of that age, a point of still more 
doubtful culpability]; and, therefore, notwithstanding the 
prejudices, if prejudices they were, of Hagar and her father, 
the only deeply iinportant part of the inquiry was, his share 
in the murder of David's two predecessors. 

Orosmandel had hinted, and more than hinted, that the 
Lord de Ketz was the author of these horrible crimes ; and 
the slight manner in which the baron had spoken of sending 
him to fathom the secrets of the Erdre, seemed to the scholar 
something almost approaching to a confirmation of the fact. 
If relieved from this accusation, what was the position of 
Prelati ? The agent of Orosmandel, retained for the service 
of the Lord de Ketz, he had efiected, in the terms no doubt 
of his instructions, a successful negotiation with Messire 
Jean and Houpelande ; the latter of whom, it appeared, 
was an important creditor. He had penetrated, at no small 
personal hazard, into the midnight counsels of the baron's 
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enemies ; and wlien a project was agitated for carrying off 
the damsel of Laval, he had insisted, whether in the view 
of private advantage or not, upon his retaining her in his 
own possession. 

With regard to Orosmandel himself, the case was more 
equivocal. If he was really a magician, what was the need 
for his wearing a mask ? Could he not have prevented the 
murders? Nay, did not his expression, that **he did not 
in general permit interference with his servants," prove that 
he had at least done so on these occasions ? Was not the 
carte blanche he offered to the Lord de Retz, with regard 
to David himself, a ** permission" of a similar kind? But, 
whether magician or not, his whole conduct to his noble 
friend, pupil, and patron, was a tissue of systematic deceit. 
He persuaded him that Prelati was dead, when he knew 
him to be alive ; he even cautioned his own personal as- 
sistants against their common employer, hinting a charge 
against him amounting to blood itself ! 

Yet, on the other hand, if the hinted charge was true, 
was it not his bounden duty to make it ? Was it a crime 
of extraordinary magnitude to retain a faithful agent, ne- 
cessary perhaps for his own designs, even at the expense of 
a falsehood? Might he not have been placed in circum- 
stances impossible for a stranger to estimate, in which the 
law of sel^-preservation might have authorised him to give 
way to the headstrong passions of Gilles de Retz, when 
these led on to assassination ? As for the question of magic, 
David was so much puzzled by all he had seen and ielt, 
that he rather eschewed it in his present inquiry. 

Upon the whole, Prelati, he was inclined to think, was 
comparatively innocent ; and, at any rate, it was mainly 
impossible that under his present cloud he could obtain ac- 
cess to the chateau. Hagar was therefore safe as regarded 
him. 

Orosmandel was in a doubtful position. In David's esti- 
mation, he hung like Mahomet's coffin, suspended between 
heaven and earth ; but still his age placed criminal designs 
of the kind he dreaded out of the cjuestion ; and Hagar, 
therefore, was safe also as regarded him. 

The Lord de Retz, then, whose character, in at least one 
point, was manifest enough, was the only enemy from whom 
immediate and pressing danger was to be expected ; and, in 
conclusion, our scholar, while determining to watch cau- 
tiously the turn of events, was not the less resolved, if cir- 
cumstances called for desperate interference, to preserve 
Hagar, and avenge the victims, numbeor one and two, by 
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pixaumg tlw dagger, with which he had been provided by 
the Jew, into his breast. 

His own situation did not claim in a less d^ree the con- 
sideration of the ex-student : but here his tasl^ if not more 
satisfactory, was less complicated. His private apartment 
had, indeed, the air of a kind of a prison ; but this was of 
no consec^uence. Even in the very middle of the court, he 
would still be as little at liberty as a toad pent up in the 
heart of a stone. He would be confined by three walls, 
and three ditches, on one side, and by the ramparts and the 
Erdre on the other; all well-guarded by night and day, and 
defended not only in the usual manner, but also by culve- 
rines, serpentines, and the other vehicles of earth-bom 
thunder, whose general name was " cannon.'* 

Here he was, m fact, like Daniel in the lion's den ; but 
with this difference, that the beasts around him were not 
at all likely to be operated upon by sentiments either of 
piety or mercy. He could not expect a miracle to be 
wrought in his favour ; and if he was really intended for 
the third victim, whether of men or demons, that victim he 
must be. In a case like this, where he could stir neither 
hand nor foot in his own behalf, but must wait the turn of 
events, like a thing without either life or sense, his thoughts 
received employment, and his mind derived even a species of 
comfort, from the interest they took in the fate of another. 

He forgot that Hagar was a Jewess. He only remem- 
bered that she was a woman ; and the only one of her sex 
with whom he had exchanged even the commonest charities 
of life since his boyhood. The religious scruples which had 
fenced her round, almost from his imagination, disappeared ; 
his heart drew near to her, without uiame or confusion, in 
that moment of common danger ; and the passion which 
might otherwise have served omy as an episode in his life, 
now became an inseparable portion of its history. She was 
within those fatal w^ls,, he firmly believed, for his sake. 
Here she was, in the first instance, to be tempted to ** league 
herself" with murderers and sorcerers ; and if her soul was 
proof against the enchantments whether natural or preter- 
natural that might be used for her seduction, she was to be 
delivered over a prey to the infamous lusts of Gilles de Retz. 

The student remained for a long time immersed in these 
painful meditations. He saw at length, that although his 
little apartment became darker and darker, it was a bril- 
liant and beautiful evening out of doors. No one came near 
him, either to remove the fragments of his meal, or to bring 
him a light. Was he really to consider himself a prisoner. 
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or was he at liberty, like any other inhabitant of the house^ 
to walk about at his pleasure ? He resolved to put the matter 
to the test ; and descending the ladder, without however 
making more noise than was necessary, he groped his way 
gently, yet not stealthily, along the corridor. 

The curtain-door of the study was shut, and proved, by 
the touch, to be a solid piece of wood, and as firm as any- 
other part of the wall. The almost utter darkness of ibe 
passage was caused by the loop-holes, which had served as 
windows, being now closed up, in what manner he could not 
ascertain ; and the only rays of light which the place re- 
ceived at all, were borrowed from his own apartment, the 
trap-door of which gleamed above his head like the moon 
behind a thick haze. 

The door leading to the baron's private apartments was 
also shut ; and David could feel that the fastenings were on 
his side, and therefore not at the disposal of the Lord de 
Retz, but of Orosmandel. Farther on he reached the stair- 
case by which he had ascended from the hall ; but, to his 
great disappointment, the access was now closed by a gate 
composed of thick iron bars. He was a prisoner, then, to 
all mtents and purposes ; a victim fatted up for the sacri- 
fice — stuffed in the dark, like a turkey for the spit ! 

The gate was at least twelve feet high ; but it was impos- 
sible to ascertain from below whether it exactly met the 
roof or not. J£ not, thought David, it is no such impassaUe 
barrier as they think ; and I will show them that at least I 
am not consenting to my own captivity. Why, the very 
owls go forth in the evening from the tower where they 
roost all day I — else yonder mannikin-elf would want some- 
what of the variety of which he boasts in his pastimes. 

To climb to the top of the gate was a matter of little diffi- 
culty ; but here it met an ardi of the roof with such nicety, 
that a man's hand could scarcely be inserted between the iron 
and stone. David, as is usual in such cases, felt his incli- 
nation to surmount the obstacle increase in the ratio of the 
trouble he had taken ; and out of pure vexation, rather 
than with any hope of moving them, he began to tug at the 
large rough stones of the arch, from the interstices of which 
the mortar had long since crumbled away. 

One of the largest of them, to his surprise, and almost 
alarm, moved under his hand, with hardly an effort, and he 
found that he could wheel it round with perfect ease, so as to 
leave an aperture between the gate and the roof just large 
enough to admit his body. His first difficulty was what to 
do with the stone, how to poise it to prevent its falling *. but 
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ihe idea he at once dismissed as absurd. No human arm 
could have drawn, with such facility, a mass like this from 
its bed, had it not been so constructed on purpose ; and 
accordingly he found, on examination, that the stone moved 
upon hinges, and was intended to serve as a concealed door. 

"This, then,'* thought he, "is the hole by which our 
homulus pops in and out, when he would take his midnight 
recreation. By the mass! I wish he maybe at no worse 
sport than even enticing toads in the ditches, and hunting 
corpse-candles over the swamps." He then swung himseff 
through the aperture with the agility of a squirrel; and 
Hiescended upon the stair on the other side of the gate. 

His appearance in the hall, issuing suddenly as he did, 
and probably at an unaccustomed hour, from this mystic 
staircase, was the signal of general commotion among the 
persons therein assembled; who consisted of soldiers, do- 
mestic servants, rnd women. Not a few of the more timid 
sex screamed outright, and all of them retired hastily by 
the door nearest at hand. The men rose up at his entrance 
looking surprised and uneasy, yet respectful ; but on one 
pretence or another, took themselves on without delay. 

** Give you good even, friend," said David to one in a 
military dress, as he was moving away; "Don't let me 
disturb you." 

"No, I wont," replied the man — "if I can help it;" and 
he marched out in double quick time. 

"Hollo, you, sirrah 1" cried the student, becoming in- 
dignant, and addressing a valet who was in the act of 
vanishing ; "What kind of night is it out of doors?'* 

"Tell you in a moment, sir," replied the fellow, with 
the readiness of his profession, as he darted out of the 
house. 

"By Mary's might 1" cried the adventurer, in astonish- 
ment ; " one would think that my father was Phomus, who 
begat the Gorgonsl" He went out into the court; but 
everywhere met with the same reception. He was, in fact, 
sent to Coventry by the whole establishment: and at length, 
wearied and disheartened, he gave up the attempt to hold 
communion with his own kind; crept back through his 
hole ; and replacing the stone in its bed, betook himself 
once more to nis solitary roost. 

Here, for want of other employment, he set himself to 
runmiage, by the little light which remained, among the 
relics of the former tenant of the place. The books were 
chiefly treatises on astrology, with one or two religious 
homilies, and a copy of the Offices of Cicero. The last 
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mentioned work was fairly written out; for as yet, altliougli 
near at band, the accomplishment of its glorious destiny — 
as the first literary work printed in Europe — was not 
arrived. 

But it was not merely from the circumstance of its being 
the only classic in the collection, that it attracted more 
especially the attention of David. In the cover there was 
a pouch, similar to those in our pocket-books, which con- 
tamed some scraps of verses, written, doubtless, with more 
feeling than taste, yet rendered interesting by their being 
wrapped round a lock of golden hair, to the owner of which 
they seemed to refer. David was affected even to tears, as 
he looked upon these memorials of a passion, for which the 
poor youth, to whom they had belonged, amidst all his 
cares, studies, and dangers, seemed to have preserved some 
nestling-place in his heart. He conned over the rude verses 
more than once ; and then, placing his hands upon his eyes, 
sunk into a reverie, from which he did not awake till the 
moon was high in the heavens. 

He now resolved to put into execution a plan which had 
suggested itself almost on his first entrance mto the room ; 
and the object of which was, to obtain some precise notion of 
the local situation of the chateau. The roof of the tower 
in which he lodged was conical, as has been already said, 
and was covered with large tiles ; and his idea was, that by 
getting out by the skylight, placing his feet upon the ledge 
of the little window, and leaning back towards the apex of 
the roof, he mi^ht be able, without much risk of fallmg. to 
command the view he desired. The exploit, owing to the 
steepness of the roof, and the decayed state of the work 
which covered it, was not without its difliculty ; but David 
know that he was at any rate engaged in a desperate game, 
and he resolved to trust, as he had often done before, to 
the steadiness of his brain and the strength of his limbs. 
The attempt was successful ; and in a few minutes he found 
himself lying on his side, upon the summit of the tower, 
the apex of which (a grotesque head, carved in wood) he 
encircled with one arm, while his feet rested upon the win- 
dow below. 

He was now on the loftiest point of the edifice ; for the 
tower, which projected into the ramparts from the body of 
the building, dominated the whole. He could here trace 
minutely the successive lines of fortification, including the 
Erdre, the strongest and most important of all; and the 
sight caused him to forget for a while his own situation, in 
emotions of surprise and delight. David had been little 
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used at home to such spectacles. The border strongholds, 
to which he had been most accustomed, were in general 
nothing more than a single square tower, with walls of 
enormous thickness, and defended by a ditch. They had 
been the scene of deeds, rarely paralleled, perhaps, in the 
annals of human daring, yet executed oiuy by a hand- 
ful of men, and in some private feud, or for the sake 
of some pitiful plunder. La Verri^re, on the contrary, 
although the old black building was only the habitation of 
an individual noble, looked like a spot where the cause of 
a nation might be upheld, and the quarrels of kings de- 
cided. 

David's eye, after following the fortified lines, was at- 
tracted towards those singular natural defences of the place, 
the floating swamps of the Erdre. They extended so far 
round the river-ward side, that at first sight the castle 
might have been supposed to stand at some distance 
from the water ; but on closer examination, the pools which 
gleamed here and there, amidst the intense ffreen of the 
vegetation that covered them, raised a suspicion on the 
part of the spectator that it was not terra firma he beheld. 
If even a bin! of tolerable size happened to alight on the 
questionable spot, a tremulous motion was perceived to run 
•rtirough nearly the whole mass ; but if a heavier animal 
(as in the case of oxen already mentioned) ventured into 
these treacherous meadows — as tempting as the gardens of 
the daughters of Hesperus — ^his fate was certain. He might, 
indeed, go on for a short space, rioting on the beautiful 
verdure as he passed ; but speedily he was intercepted by 
a channel so narrow, as to be invisible till close at hand. 
Retreat then became almost impracticable ; and to proceed, 
entirely so. Even if by a furious effort he succeeded in 
escaping from the brink of the channel, before the ground 
sunk, he found it impossible, in the surprise and terror of 
the moment, increased by the shaking and shifting of the 
floating mass, and the bubbling, hissing, and spouting of 
the black water, to find the way back. A new channel 
gave the desperate creature pause ; a new retreat was at- 
tempted; and, after convulsing the whole swamp by his 
maddening efforts, he plunged into the abyss, and disap- 
peared from the surface of the earth for ever. 

David fancied, at the moment, that he beheld the com- 
mencement of some such scene, although in the person of 
a much smaller animal than an ox. Some dark object ap- 
peared at the edge of the swamp, at a little distance be- 
yond the outermost ditch. It glided out so far, that he 
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fancied it to be some aaoatic animal, whicli intended to swim 
the river ; but suddenly changing its course, it approached 
the castle with all the velocity, as well as with all the turn- 
ings and windings of a hunted fox. David's interest and 
curiosity had been raised to a very high pitch ; when the 
moon, suddenlv entering a cloud, his eye was hardly able 
to follow the little, and either reckless or stupid creature, 
careering over the swamp, like a small patch of shadow. 

When the moon emerged again from her prison-house, 
the object of his attention was at an inconsiderable dis- 
tance from the ramparts ; and the sensation he experienced 
may be conceived, when he saw that it was no other than 
his intended comrade, the dwarf I 

"Holy Mary 1" cried the student, "It is he himself 1 — 
there he is indeed, taking his nightly pastimes ! Kather 
would I drop from this tower, and plunge head foremost 
into the ramparts than thread with him that trembling bog. 
Toads and serpents ! Were there no other game m the 
world, I would forswear hook and spear. Your water- 
death I abhor — especially in element as black and thick aa 
that. Nay, I could not let forth my spirit in the water ; 
but should continue j^asping and chokmg till the day c^ 
judgment!" By this time the unworld-like creature, whose 
motions he had followed in surprise and consternation, had 
climbed up the ramparts, he knew not by what means, and 
disappeared from his view. 

The student crept back into his hole, as little satisfied aa 
ever with his situation ; and, shutting the window, he lay 
down upon his bed, but without undressing. Notwith- 
standing all his troubles, however, youth, exercise, and a 
good constitution triumphed, and he speedily fell asleep. 
But his mind was still vexed. Dreams took the place of 
waking thoughts ; and before midnight he awoke, and sat 
up suddenly in his bed. 

"I will not die in bogwater," said he, "on that I am 
resolved I They may shoot me with their culverines and 
serpentines, if they will, for I cannot prevent it ; but, if it 
comes to fair stabbing, by St. Bride it is a game that may 
be played at by more than one I" And so saying, the 
scholar felt that the loop by which he had fastened his dag- 
ger to his riffht hand was secure, and laying his head agam 
upon the pillow, fell fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Sib Abchibaij) Dougi^as, when his friend left the village 
to go on to La Verriere, stood looking after him for some 
time. When David's athletic, yet graceful form had at 
length disappeared among tlie trees, he turned away with 
a sigh, burdened with many evil forebodings, and followed 
ihe bride and some of her party back into the house. 

It was not yet time to proceed to the church, and many 
other rustic ceremonies were still to be gone through ; but 
Marie had been so much disconcerted by her cousin's ill- 
omened song, that she demanded a little while to recollect 
herself. When her companions sat down in the humble 
parlour, she wandered out into the garden behind the house ; 
and such was her character for firmness and superiority of 
mind, that even the busiest of the gossips thought it best to 
leave her alone, for the brief space which could be afforded, 
to her own reflections. 

The moment at length arrived when the bride could no 
longer be wanted, and she was called from the lattice. 
There was no answer. The bride-maidens then went out 
to seek her. They traversed the garden; they entered a 
small shrubbery beyond ; they made the whole coimtry-side 
ring with her name. Victoire then began the search, fol- 
lowed by the other men of the party. All was in vain. 
The village bride had vanished as suddenly and completely 
as Genevra herself. 

This extraordinary occurrence, it may be supposed, was 
not less perplexing to Sir Archibald than to any of the rest ; 
but it was attended by some vexatious circumstances which 
applied to him alone. 

It was recollected that Davrd, Marie, and himself had 
been engaged in divers private confabulations ; and that the 
bride had whispered his friend just before she had sat down 
to be sung at by her cousin. The moment the song was 
ended, the schoUu* had taken himself oiF without a word of 
good-bye to anybody ; and immediately after, as if follow- 
mg on his heels, the ill-advised girl had made her escape 
tlurough the garden. This damning proof was rendered 
still fuller by the fact, that the strangers, even on their first 
arrival at the village, were evidently no strangers to Marie. 

The youn^ knight could not conceive what was the mean- 
ing of the altered looks with which he was regarded, and 
the committee work that was going on. He more than 
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half suspected, it is tme, that the interest so eyidently Ukeh 
by Marie in his friend arose from a blind and misplaced 
passion; and that the poor girl, startled by the bridal song, 
and terrified at the thought of marrying a man whom she 
did not love, had fled, even at the twelftli hour, to fblloir 
the footsteps of the third victim. But what had he to do 
with this? He had not shared in the transaction, even with 
the unconsciousness of David ; but was, to all intents and 
purposes, as mere a looker-on as any one there. 

The black looks of his hosts, however, although certainly 
disagreeable, were not a matter of much moment. He had 
arranged to remain at the village for a few days, in expec- 
tation of tidings from La Verri^re; and hacl even paid 
Jehan in advance (supposing the money at a moment of 
festivity like the present would be more welcome than at 
another time) the sum which he meant to exchange for his 
hospitality. He was, therefore, under no obligation ; and 
in those^ days, the prestige which surrounded a knight ren- 
dered him well able to return only smiles of contempt for 
the hostile glances of a hundred peasants. Douglas, ther&. 
fore, resolved to take no account of the suUenness of the 
villagers, but to remain among them till the expiration of 
the appointed days, and to keep the adventurer's horse with 
him, lest David should come suddenly, with the cry upon his 
lips — ^which was by no means unlikely — " Sauve qui pent!" 
^ No incident worth relating occurred during this period, 
till one night, after having retired to rest. Sir Archibald 
heard a tap upon his window ; and on springing; up, instead 
of his friend, whom he expected to see, he beheld the rather 
pretty face of Lisette. The knight was not a little scanda- 
lised at this adventure ; for in his romantic ideas, which, 
hf the way, were not less uncommon in that age than in 
ours, infidelity in love took rank with heresj^ in religion. 

** What is the matter, girl?" said he, opening a chink of 
the lattice, and speaking in a tone of austerity which would 
have become an anchorite. 

•* O don't you be alarmed. Sir Knight," replied Lisette, 
tossing her head, " I have no evil designs upon you. My 
brother Jehan, however, has just returned from La Verri^re, 
whither he went in the morning to search for Marie ; and, 
being somewhat in his cups, I can gather as much from 
him as would seem to make it well worth your while to ride 
at the earliest peep of day to some safer shelter tiian our 
village." 

" Tell me first, what are the tidings of Marie? Has the . 
lost bride been found?" 
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" Meddle, Messire, with what concerns you. I trow you 
will hare enough ado to save your helmet-strings from the 
misericorde that is even now sharpening for them. I give 
you this warning, partly because I suspect it is Jehan £m- 
self who has been the means of getting you into the busi- 
ness; and partly, because I know that Marie, God help her I 
has but too little to do with that kindly, good-humoured, 
well-favoured friend of yours, who had the civility to offer 
her a kiss, if she had had the sense to accept of it." 

"I thank you sincerely," said the knight, "for your 
information, to whatever motive I may be mdebted for it. 
Will you add to the favour, by letting me know at whose 
hands I may look for the compliment you hint at?" 

*' At the hands of half-ardozen men, armed to the teeth, 
and better mounted than you. Ride if you be wise, ride 
early, and ride hard!" and with this injunction, delivered 
in a tone of too serious warning to be neglected, Lisette 
disappeared as suddenly as she had come. 

llie knight was sufficiently well acquainted with war to 
know that retreat may, on some occasions, be as becoming 
in a brave soldier, as advance. Under present circum- 
stances, to think of opposing, single-handed, the power of 
the Black Knight, on ground where he, no doubt, was all- 
powerful, would be to abandon the cause he had undertaken, 
and surrender Pauline de Laval into the hands of her 
enemy. It had been his intention, as soon as he had given 
up all hopes of hearing from David, to ride openly to La 
Verri^re, and state to its lord the conduct, m)m first to 
last, so far as he was acquainted with it, of the mysterious 
person in q^uestion, as well as the fact of his being alive, 
if that was indeed unknown to the baron. Gilles de Retz, 
he knew, was by no means a man to refuse him permission 
to offer the mortal defiance, which would follow as a matter 
of course ; and thus the arrangement of the affair would be 
left to his own prowess in the field, of which the result 
would doubtless be the destruction of Prelati, and the 
deliverance of David from the fate which, by that time, it 
would be plain enough, was intended for him. 

It was in meditating upon this plan, gazing from the 
neighbouring heights upon the towers which contained the 
lady of his love, and weaving together those gossamer visions 
which float in the fancy of the young and the brave, that 
he had hitherto been able to preserve in some degree the 
tranquillity of his spirit. Nor, we confess, was he less 
pleased with the idea — for Douglas, although a preux 
chevalier, was yet a man — that the result of his enterprise 

(6) T 
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would prove to David, that tlie lance of the kmght ms 
sometimes as good a weapon as the wit of the scholar ; or, 
as his friend would have said himself, that it was idle to 
waste time in unloosing the l^ot of the Phrygian husband- 
man, when it might be cut in twain by the stroke of a sword, 

Sir Archibald, with a heavy sigh, gave tiiese golden 
dreams to the wind, at least for the present; and at the 
appearance of the first streak of the dawn, took his horse 
out of the stable, and rode briskly towards Nantes. From 
this city, it was his intention to send a herald to La Verriere, 
with the cause and terms of his cartel ; and even if Qilles 
de Retz had forgotten the usages of chivalry in the extra> 
ordinary studies to which he was said to be abandoned, he 
did not doubt that his own name would procure him a suf- 
ficient number of friends among the Breton nobles to insure 
him the chances of an honourable field. 

It was already full day when, on gaining the top of a hill 
he came within sight of the place where the by-road» on 
which he travelled joined the great highway from Angers 
to Nantes ; tmd he could see two large wagons at the . 
bottom of the declivity preparing to recommence their 
journey to the latter city. Some men were engaged in 
yoking the oxen by which they were to be drawn, amount- 
mg probably to not less than thirty for each carriage ; and 
from the small number of these persons, and their lazy 
motions, it appeared that the caravan was only just astir, 
and that the greater part of the travellers were yet in the 
wayside hoste&ie, girding up their loins for the fatigues of 
the day. 

Just at this moment, a sound from behind made Douglas 
turn his head to reconnoitre the opposite direction ; and it 
was not without some quicker pulsation of the heart that he 
saw six men, armed cap-a-pied, riding at full gallop after 
him. These were no doubt the assassms against whom ho 
had been warned by Lisette — the Black Knight and his 
companions. 

Te encounter them alone would be certain death ; and 
this, therefore, must be avoided, if possible. The great 
highway afforded some chance of succour; and even the 
caravan, although apparently of a mercantile description, 
might include some persons brave or generous enough to 
take his part. These thoughts flashed quicker than light- 
ning through the brain of the kniffht ; and putting spurs to 
his horse, he galloped down the hill at full speed. 

This phenomenon was not unobserved by the travellers ; 
to in an instant several other figures, in a greater or 1^8 



state of readiness for the road, protruded tbemselres at the 
door. Little, however, was to be expected from their aid ; 
for two among them were evidently asing persuasions, and 
even some degree of force, to restrain the curiosity of their 
companions ; and the pursuers had so sooner appeared in 
view, in ftill strength, than the whole of them went in, and 
the road, for miles round, was entirely deserted except by 
the flying knight, and his six enemies thundering down the 
hill after him. 

When Douglas reached the hostelrie, he struck hastilv 
against the door, which was shut, with the pummel of his 
sword. 

"Pass on," cried a voice from within, "pass on. Sir 
Knight ; you will find neither rescue nor harbour here, I'll 
warrant you, if such be your enemies !'* 

"Yea, verily, pass on thy way," said another, in a thin 
eager voice, " for we be men of peace and old men, and the 
Lord also hath sent faintness into our hearts in a strange 
land." 

"I speak neither to old men nor to cowards," replied 
Douglas, in a loud voice; "but if there be here who will 
strike on my side, either for the sake of chivalry or in honour 
of the lady they love, thvy, will serve a good cause. And 
so, God defend the right!" He then wheeled round his 
horse, and, planting himself in the middle of the road, in 
the manner of a knight who justed against all comers, he 
drew his sword and prepared, with a courage not less high 
that it was hopeless, to meet the shock of his assassins. 

The six horsemen, in the mean time, came galloping down 
the hill in regular file, as if they had been trained soldiers ; 
and, when they saw that Sir Archibald stood still to receive 
them, they slackened their pace, drew their swords, and 
advanced upon him coolly, though still at a brisk trot, like 
men too much accustomed to such business to transact it 
with more hurry or effort than was necessary. 

"Halt!" cried the Scottish knight, when they were 
within hearing ; " and if it be indeed me whom you seek, 
show what is your quarrel; or at least ^ive me a fair 
field with one enemy at a time, beginning with the best and 
boldest among you I" The six, however, took no notice of 
the appeal, but came spurring on in silence; and their 
leader had just raised his sword to commence the attack 
upon their victim, when the door of the hostelrife was burst 
open and two men sprang across the road. They were both 
young, and they wore little defensive armour except a steel 
cap ; but they had swords in thdbr hands oi formidable 
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ilrmensicHis, irliidi tbef widded as easQj IS if they liad b^ 
willow wmnds. 

''Hold, Measires!" cried the taller of the two, stepping 
in between the bell^erent parties, and addressing the ax* 
**■ do not Toor honour snch fonl wrong as to &11 thus upon 
a single man! If it be fi^tirrg yon want, if yon will only 
(lesoend, in equal numbers, finom yoor hones, my comrades 
and I will blithely take a part, giTiug yon all the advantage 
of your defensiTc arms." 

"Back, Tassal!" exclaimed the leader of the six, whose 
voice Sir Archibald recognised at once as that of the Black 
Knight, although he was differently accoatred — ''Back, 
peasant! at I wdl strike thee to the earth!" and almost at 
the same instant, he swept his heavy sword down with such 
force, that if it had entered the shoulder at which it was 
aimed, it must have cleft the intruder to the waist. The 
blow, however, was received obliquely, on a weiqion of equal 
weight ; the two blades struck fire as they clashed ; and the 
next moment, that of the tall stranger was deep in the 
bowels of his antagonist's horse. 

"Hurra, my mates!" cried he, as the wounded animal 
reared, and fell — " the toga to the rescue ! Strike for bonny 
Scodand! Strike for the Bleeding Heart!" Several of the 
six sprang firom their steeds to rescue their leader, when he 
fell ; and the Scottish knight, darting into the melee, crying 
his family name, " Douglas ! Douglas !" unhorsed another at 
the same instant. 

A shower of laige stones, too, firom behind a wall, proved 
that in numbers at least the assassins were not the stronger 
party ; but in a very few minutes it was clearly seen that 
all was unavailing. Half that time was sufficient to re- 
establish the six in their saddles, two of the men bestriding 
one horse; the stones rattled and smashed a^^ainst their 
armour and that of their steeds without doing the smallest 
injury; and formii^ into a compact body, rather from the 
habits of war than from an idea that such precaution was 
necessary, they pressed upon the knight and his generous 
defenders, who were only two in number, evidently with 
the purpose, and with the power, of cutting them to 



"Andrew, ye villain!" shouted the tall young man, at 
the extent of Lis voice, as his party were thus forc^ed back 
towards the wagons, " WiU you not strike in for Bauldy 
and me, even if you will not stir for honour or country? 
But he was ever at the hinder end, even in a retreat, where 
he was sure to get aU the blows." 
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**I am here, Nigel," cried Andrew, at the instant, from 
the back of the nearest wagon, the canvas cover of which 
he had drawn aside like a curtain : * * Stand out of the way, 
Bauldy, and you. Sir Knight 1" and he had no need to repeat 
the injunction, when he was seen, with a lighted match in 
his hand, coolly taking aim with a culvenne, resembling: 
those that were usually carried on men's shoulders, but which 
in this instance was fixed to the wagon on a swivel. 

At this unexpected sight, which in the early period of 
the invention was more terrible even to trained warriors 
than it would be in ours to an unarmed rabble, the six 
horsemen, including the chief himself, wheeled round on 
the instant and took to flight, scattering in all directions. 

♦'Recreant and coward I" shouted Douglas; "this is the 
third time I have seen you fly like a beaten hound I'* The 
Black Knight raised his clenched hand above his head as 
he rode, but made no other reply. 

Sir Archibald was too much engaged for some time in 
exchanging greetings with "Bauldy, and Nigel, and An- 
drew," David's old comrades of the University, to inquire 
by what unlooked-for chance he had met them in Brittany. 
At length, however, when more than one round of hand- 
shakings had been gone through, he found opportunity to 
put the question. 

"As for me," said Nigel, "being tired of the humanities 
after David jumped the window yon morning — and, to say 
God's truth, some while before — I even took on with a 
certain ancient doctor to whom he recommended me, 
although I cannot precisely say in what capacity. I fancy, 
however, that I may be considered what David calls an 
'omnium horarum homo,' a factotum, as it were, or doer of 
all work. The doctor is a useless body, and, to say nothing 
of the trouble we were in before leaving Paris, imless I 
had ruffled it for him a little on the road, we should scarcely 
have got on so far as this before the Greek calends." 

"And, as for Andrew and me," said Bauldy, "did it 
behove us to stay behind, when the two men of most mark 
in the class had departed — ^that is, the longest head and the 
longest body? We were as dull as howlets, and out of ab- 
solute grief, so choked with thirst that study was out of the 
question. At last one eveninnr, at the Pomme-du-Pin, dis- 
coursing of our trials with Jacquin Houpelande — a res- 
pectable man. Sir Archibald, none more so, an echevin of 
the city, and by trade, I may say prbfession, 
sartor — " 

•* A what?" 
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<'That is, a Testiarlas, a maker of garments, as it were. 
He is a man well to do, being the very first fashioner and 
contriver in Paris, and I assure you, he is not anxions to 
deal with any one under a graduate." 

^'Unless the money be paid in advance, ha? I^ know 
him well: he is the first acquaintance I made in Paris ; and 
I have myself drunk wine of Bordeaux at his cost, a cir- 
cumstance which I the rather remember, that David would 
fain have flooded our cups at the same time with Latin 
verses, made by one Decimus Magnus — " 

"Ausonius," assisted Bauldy. "Well, Sir Archibald," 
continued he, rubbing his hands like one whose mind had 
been relieved from some apprehension ; " our friend Houpe- 
lande, who, as you say, is a man of the very highest res- 
pectability, and company for an earl ; and who, moreover, 
has a daughter, witK cheeks like a fresh rose — ^but that is 
beside the question — Houpelande, I say, seeing that we 
were just in the mood to fly down the wind, whichever way 
it blew, invited us, for the sake of our assistance and pro- 
tection, to accompany him, and the aforesaid young lady, to 
Nantes, with a wagon load of liveries worth a king's ran- 
som. You may be sure we were not slow of accepting a 
proposal which should reunite the disbanded class ; and, in 
fact, on the very first day of our journey we overtook Nigel 
an \ his wagon." 

" And you, Andrew, to whom we all three owe our lives 
this morning, how came you to think of defendmg your 
wagon in that fashion, as if it had been a castle?" 

** Faith," replied Andrew, "I can hardly tell you that; 
but, peradventure, my being always at the hinder end, as 
Nigel says, may be owing to my dividing my time, share 
and share alike, between thought and action ; whereas, it 
is the common idea, that only the body rec[uires time, and 
that the mind, being spirit, is able to do without it. Now, 
all the while that Bauldy was packing up the bit clouts of 
Jacquin Houpelande's daughter, as if they had been made 
of gossamer, and every thread spun by the Parcae, I was 
contriving in my own mind how to turn to account an old 
culverine which lay in the warehouse. You see what I have 
made of it. On that swivel it is more obedient to the hand, 
and surer to the mark, than if it lay on a man's shoulder ; 
and I thought that, in case of our meeting any fractious- 
ness on the road, while Nigel and Bauldy were laying on 
like gladiators, I might myself be pointing it leisurely at 
the enemy." 

** But how, in God's name," demanded Nigel, *'caiae you 
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by the powdar aad balla, when even Jaoquin lumaelf was 
ignoTant of what was going on?" 

<< OhI as for that, I will not just undertake to say that 
the creature is loaded. Powder and balls, let me tdOl you, 
do more hann than good. If, even now, for instance, I had 
shot one of these six cavaliers, there would have been an 
end at once of my utility ; and we should all have had our 
throats cut, without fail, by the remaining Ave, As it was, 
III warrant you, there was not one of the half-dozen but 
thought we were aiming at his own peculiar self, and saw, 
in imagination, as he fled, our muzzle pointed at his hinder 
end. The idea, my friends, of defendmg a wagon with a 
culverine is obvious enough ; but an unthinking person, 
Budi as IN'igel, would have loaded it, and so have spoiled 
all." 

This explanation was received with a shout of laughter, 
which had the effect of drawing Jacquin Houpelande out of 
the hostelrie, where he had been standing at the window, 
listening to the conversation of the ^oung men, and turn- 
ing ever and anon a glancQ up the hill. His face was pale, 
and his manner somewhat flurried; but he saluted the 
knight wilh ^at cordiality, apologizing for not having 
come out to his assistance, on the plea of having had to at- 
tend to his daughter, who would needs faint when she saw 
him catching up his sword. 

*< After afi," said he, *' I could have been of little use, as 
the cloth was cut ; for the prisoners I should have employed 
myself in taking (after the instinct of a magistrate) would 
have been of more burden than profit. However, Andrew 
certainly deserves credit for his courage and forethought. 
That culverine, you must know, I provided for the defence 
of mine own house during the English troubles, intrusting 
it to the management of the foreman of my business : but 
could you conceive it ? — ^the senseless beast had the folly to 
put powder and ball into its mouth, and the consequence 
was, that, when it went ofi*, it alarmed the whole street. 
For my own part, I am not easily moved; but such was 
the diabolical report, that I did not cut even for a twelve- 
month after. However, Andrew, there is no need for over- 
hardiness ; and now that you have scattered your enemies 
upon the four winds of heaven, I would recommend you 
just to come quietly down — and the quieter the better — 
and leave the ugly monster, since it is there, to itself. I 
assure you, for all the noise it made, I will not undertake 
to say that it went off* entirely." 

*'Be not alarmed for me/' said Andrew, ''for I am now 
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in some sort acquainted with the creature ; and wlieni&ie 
serves, I would willingly hold a discourse with Sir Ardii- 
bald, who is a man of war, touching such matters. I nsost 
say, however, that it is not so much to me he is beholden, 
on the present occasion, as to Nigel ; for if he had not 
brought yonder horse to the ground, and his rider with him, 
the battle would have been nnished before I had time to 
light mjr match." 

'*It IS just on that subject/' said the knight, "that I 
meant to have craved a moment's hearing from Nigel; but 
it was mv purpose to have spoken with him in private, lest 
what I should find it my duty to say might have more the 
air of reproof than would be palatable in company. The 
blow, Nigel, to make my admonition the shorter, since we 
are not alone, was foul ; and I beg of you earnestly to re- 
member for the future, that you are ever to strike at the 
rider, and not at the steed." 

** Holy Mary!" cried Nigel, " heard ever being the like 
of that ! Why I might as well hammer upon an anvil all 
day, as strike at a man clothed in steel fit)m top to toe I 
And suppose I had taken your advice in the present fray, 
pray where would you have been now. Sir Knight, wit^h six 
such horsemen against us three ?" 

"The excuse," said the knight mildly, "is a bad one. 
Your true defence, Nigel, consists in your want of expe- 
rience in arms. What signifies it, where you or I are at 
the end of a combat, or whether the odds were for or 
against us? The laws of honour must be upheld, whatever 
becomes of the individual; and these strictly forbid any 
interference with the enemy's horse. In a duel fought on 
equal terms, you must only strike within the four members ; 
but in such sudden encounters as the present, where odds 
are not reckoned, it may be that some relaxation of the 
rule might be permitted, — though certainly not so far as 
you have unadvisedly carried it. I beseech you, Nigel, for 
the future, touch not the horse!" 

While thus conversing, the attendants having left off their 
stone battle, had made ready the wagons for starting ; and 
Houpelande's pretty daughter came forth in a riding-dress 
that would have done no dishonour to a woman of quality. 
She did not travel on horseback, however, but in front of 
the wagon ; to which Bauldy lifted her with devout assi- 
duity, only taking a longer time in the transit than miffht 
have been expected from a youth of his agility. The ror- 
tified wagon now only waited for the other, which was be- 
fore it, to olear the way; and its owi^er at length came 
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totih, in the person of a little, sallow, withered old man, 
wrapped up mm head to foot in a dark cloak, with his hat 
dbnching over his brow in the fashion of a modem Spanbh 
faravo. He was presented to Douglas in due form by Nigel, 
as his worthy employer, Messire Jean — " 

"Of Poitou?" exclaimed the knight. Messire Jean 
fitarted suddenly back at the emphasis, and his face grew 
even paler than usual. 

**Who asketh?" said he. ''Friend, I am not the man 
thou seekest— as the^ Lord liveth, my mother knew not the 
name." 

"That is likely enough," returned the knight. **Even 
if you be he whom I seek, I trust your mother, honest wo- 
man, was spared seeing that day whereon you exchanged 
the name of your father for that of a contriver of cantrips 
and unlawful spells. Tell me, know you aught of one 
David Armstrong ?" 

"I do," said the old man, reluctantlv, "he was some 
while my apprentice in science; but, alas! my poor and 
humble dwelling became too small to hold his ambition, and 
he forsook me in my age and poverty." 

" Know you where he is now ?" 

" He is in the family of him who is called the Lord de 
Retz; but I pray thee, good youth, let me alone; for I am 
an old man, and I must make haste on my journey ere my 
strei^h fail." 

" Old man though you be," said the knight with firm- 
ness, " unless you answer ^my question distinctly, your jour- 
ney shall have a different termination from what you ex- 
pect. There is not one of us four but would lay down his 
life in the quarrel of that David Armstrong, whom I fear 
me you have betrayed into the snares of hdl. What say 
you, Nigel?" 

"I say," answered Nigel, moodily, "that he shall go 
without skaith or scorn to Nantes, while I have tongue or 
sword to protect him." 

• * How I" Even if I prove that he has delivered up David 
to the death ?" 

"That is a consideration which must and shall come on 
afterwards. In the mean time, I am under bond of fidelity 
to convey Messire Jean in safety to yonder city. It is a 
point of honour. Sir Archibald, more important than slay- 
ing a horse in defence of my own and my neighbours' lives." 

"It is, Ni^el," said the knight, candidly, as he held out 
his hand to him — " or, at least, it is of equal importance : 
for a man's honour, look you, ia like a woman's chastity, of 
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which the least infringement is fatal. Let ns proceed then, 
in the mean time ; but I warn you, old man, that you afe 
on the eve of rendering a fearful account of your iniquity \" 

** As Grod shall judge me,*' replied Messire Jean, relieved 
from his apprehensions, ** I keep honest acoounfs both with 
Jew and Christian. As for the matter of the youncr man, 
David, I loved the lad, as if he had been my own son. 
Could I help it, if he would go? Was it I who turned him 
out of his college? Did I not even warn him of the dan- 
ger he would run? yea, and gird him with a weapon where- 
with to defend himself? If my intentions had been evil 
towards him, is it likely that I should have intrusted to his 
- care mine own daughter — my only child — the promise of 
my house — the stay and hope of my years — the only link 
that r^naineth of those which fastened me to the earth?" 

*' Hearken, Jew," said the knight, solemnly, "If your 
intentions with regard to our friend were good — if you in- 
deed did not betray him, as men say you did, into the 
snare — ^then shall you find Hagar in safety with your kins- 
men at Nantes. If, on the other hand, you be the agent of 
Satan, and his minister Prelati — ay, start, and shrink, and 
shiver at the name! — if, after two previous blood-ofierings, 
you have bound our David upon the altar as the Third 
Victim — then no daughter's smiles shall welcome your 
arrival; but where you look for comfort and joy, there 
shall you find only darkness and desolation 1 And now, 
comrades, let us on ; and while we journey, I shall unfold 
a tale to ;^ou, so far as I know it, as wild as ever minstrel 
or fabler imagined." 



CHAPTER XX. 

The travellers arrived without farther adventure at Nantes ; 
but in a very different mood of mind from that in which 
they had quitted Paris. 

Jacquin Houpelande, not only daunted by the actual 
perils of the journey, but his faith shaken by the strange 
stories he had heard of La Verriere, in more than one 
road-side hostelrie, was no longjer the brisk, pompous eche- 
vin, who dreamt of the sovereignty of the tailors, and who 
conceived that the professional risk he might incur would 
be amply compensated for by the homage of his brother 
dignitaries of Nantes, and by his daughter enjoying the 
condescending smiles of the damsel of Laval. In fftct, 
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Itfler the wrtoi '* fraetiouaness," as Andrew called it, which 
they had witnessed <m the part of the six horsemen, Jacquin 
would have turned his bullocks' heads without ceremony. 
And made his way back to France, had he not been assured 
that in that case his Scottish allies would have deserted 
him. As it was, when he found himself fairly within the 
gates of Nantes, it was with a kind of desperate calmness, 
a tragedy-tranquillity, that he took leave of all his comrades 
of the journey, except Bauldy, and Andrew, and com- 
manded the wagons to drive to Uie Hotel de la Suze. 

A change, also, had come over the dream of his daughter 
Pelicite. The vague shadows that flit across the imagina- 
tion of a maid of eighteen had resolved into a definite and 
tangible form. The attentions of Bauldy had been such as 
she had never before received, and had never before been 
in circumstances to receive, from mortal man ; and, at an 
age when a girl's heart is in search of something to love, it 
is not surprising that hers should have bestowed it^lf upon the 
young Scot, even before she was herself aware. That this 
was productive of unhappiness, could not be said; but 
still her happiness was of so serious a complexion, that it 
might have been easily mistaken for something directly the 
reverse. She smiled more rarely, and laughed never. The 
future was no longer her amusement, but her business; 
and ever and anon the roses fled from her rich cheek, as 
some sudden thought crossed, like a cloud, the horizon of 
her fancy. 

The three young men --"Bauldy, and Nigel, and 
Andrew,*' according to David's classification — slumbering 
no more under the shadow of their Alma Mater, like dogs 
sleeping in the sun, to be awakened every now and then by 
a kick, or a buflet, or the pinch of hunger, had now fairly 
opened their eyes upon the world. They felt, at length, 
that they had duties to perform, and dangers to dread or 
to dare. Their first anxiety, their first determination, was 
to deliver their comrade from what they believed to be his 
forcible incarceration at La Verri^re; and for this pur- 
pose, they resolved to put shoulder to shoulder, with the 
young knight for their point dappui. But, independently 
of the shade of serious thought which David's peril had cast 
upon their brow, their own ulterior destiny was before their 
eyes like an apparition. They could not return to the 
University. They were fairly launched upon the wide 
ocean; and now, instead of breaking heads out of pure 
.pastime* they had to keep a sharp and stern look*out • for 
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the casualties of the weather, spreading their sails to ^U^ 
the wind, or trimming them to meet the gale. 

The Jew had left Paris in an agony of terror, trembliBg 
at once for his gold and his life ; but, on entering the terri- 
tory of Brittany, where his nation was tolerated, his mind, 
relieved from at least one species of apprehensicm, had 
room for other and scarcely less harassing thoughts. 
Upon the whole, however, he felt satisfied with the change 
which had taken place in his situation. He was still ri€», 
and might establish a laboratory at Nantes equal to the one 
he had forsaken. Forgiven by the Lord de Ketz — evenv.if 
the money he had lent should be the price of forgiveness — 
and surrounded by his wealthy kinsmen, all under the 
protection of the Duke, he might, at least, avoid the perse- 
cutions of Prelati, though he dared not defy him. For his 
daughter's safety he had little fear. For some years past, 
he had been himself accustomed to lean for support upon 
the strength of her mind — ^to look up to her as an adviser 
and a protectress ; and there was therefore mingled with 
his speculations concerning her fate, little or nothing of 
that alarm with which the eye of a parent foUows the 
exodus of a child — ^more especially of a young, innocent, 
and beautiful girl — into the world. 

The combat on the road, however, had terrified him, 
chiefly because the horsemen, as he was informed by the 
people of the house, wore the liveries of the Lord de Retz $ 
and following this, the sudden and emphatic manner in 
which his assumed name was pronounced b> a stranger^ 
deprived him of all self-possession. The solemn denuncia- 
tion of the knight, therefore, sounded in his ears like a 
prophecy. He felt like a man who was under a curse. In 
vain his old expedient of alms and supplications occurred to 
him. He could not pray. He moved along the road as if 
he was walking in his sleep. 

When the two wagons stopped for a moment till Nigel 
should take leave of his comrades, Messire Jean looked on 
with feverish impatience, yet without daring to make a 
remark. His white lips moved in reply to their stem 
salutation, but no sound came; and when at len^ he 
turned round, and walked away stricken in heart, shrinking 
into himself, and bowed down both in body and spirit, he 
presented such a picture of meanness, feebleness, and cow- 
ardice, combined with guilt, that the indignation of the 
young men was overpowered by their disdain. 

<« To-morrow," said the knight, in parting with his com- 
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]^es, and appointing a rendezvous for the same evening, 
** to-morrow we will wring out of him such information as 
may be needful ; but €rod forbid that we should twist such a 
neck as that further than just to make him speak I" 

That eyening Douglas was visted in his lodgings by the 
three students, and grave debate was held amon^ them as 
to the steps proper to be taken in David's behalf On the 
plan of the challenge being mentioned, Nigel entered his 
protest on the score of its uncertainty. He said that the 
cavalier he had accidentally overthrown, by wounding his 
horse, was a match for any knight in Europe ; that he had 
the air of a man who had lived in his saddle from the days 
of boyhood ; and that such had been the force of his blow, 
that if the blade on which it was received had not been 
held obliquely, it must either have been broken, or forced 
into the wearer's (Nigel) body, who would thus have been 
slain with his own sword. 

He did not doubt either the skill or the valour of Sir 
Archibald. He knew that he was both a Scot and a Doug- 
las ; whereas the other had perhaps never in his life seen 
a border foray, and if he was indeed called Prelati, it was 
but the name of an Italian, who was no more to be com- 
pared to his ancestor the old Roman, than a Southron 
could be to a Norlander. Still he was a man of middle 
age, with the bone and muscle of Hercules in the form of 
Apollo ; and he must, therefore, have the advantage of ex- 
perience, weight, and strength over Sir Archibald, who was 
yet in his adolescence. 

*• If you mean that I am a boy — " said the young knight, 
oolourinw. 

** Pardon me," interrupted Nisei, " I mean simply that 
you have not yet arrived at the full weight and strength of 
your manhood. As for the word adoleseentia^ it is used by 
Latin writers when speaking of people even of forty years 
of age ; and David, poor man, if he was here among us, 
would give you book and chapter for the fact." 

Bauldy, on the other hand, was for trusting to the 
prowess of his countryman, provided he would omy abate 
some jot of his military honour — ^which in his (Bauldy's) 
opinion should only be strictly adhered to in combats for 
state and show — and strike where and when he could, with- 
out considering any other end save the downfall of his 
enemy. This condition, however, the knight refused point 
blank to agree to; and, in fact, he be^an to consider 
within himself, in some dudgeon, whether ne ought to pro- 
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long a coatkB^l in whicli the adyisers were such singularly 
incapable persons. 

The opinion of Andrew, however, was more sensible; 
and it was just this : that till further information was ob- 
tained, no opinion should be formed at all. 

** What we have as yet learned," said he, " is from, hear- 
say, and surmise, and old wives* stories ; and, in truth, we 
are not at this moment in absolute certainty that David, 
poor fellow, is at La Verriere at all. Now, if one of us 
were to go to the chateau, say in the character of an am- 
bassador from Jacquin Houpelande, to announce the 
arrival of his goods, I am thinking that, provided he took 
the precaution of carrying his eyes and ears with him, 
he would be likely to come back somewhat wiser than he 
went." 

" Excellent," said the knight — ** that is as good as the 
culverine I" 

" And better loaded," observed the other two. 

" Then the question is, which of us four would make the 
best spy?" 

" I claim as mine," said Douglas, ** whatever risk may 
be going in this adventure. As a soldier, besides, I may 
be expected to know something of ruses and ambushes, as 
well as of defences and onslaughts ; and I am, therefore, 
better qualified for the task than men of peace like 
you." 

" It may be so, Sir Archibald ; and yet I fear me, the 
idea of being the envoy of a tailor — for that is the plain 
Scottish of sartor and vestiarius — ^would sit upon your 
Douglas stomach like uncanny and unnatural food. Your 
knightly honour, besides, would be wofully in the way of 
your duty ; and I even doubt whether you could plajr the 
spy, without saying as you peeped, *By your leave, Messirc!' ** 

" Then I am your man," said Nigel ; ** for I am already 
gjailty of a horse, and God knows, I am as ignorant of punc- 
tilio as if I ran upon four legs myself." 

** Nigel, you are too long. Instead of spying, you would 
be spied by the whole feastle, man; woman, and child. In five 
minutes you would be as well known, and as much thronged 
with company, as the postern gate; against the roof of 
which, by the same token, you would knock your head 
sorely, both in going in and coming out." 

" Then it is I after all," said Bauldy, " for whom the 
adventure is reserved: seeing that I am neither a knight 
npr a giant." 
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" But yoa are wane than both, my man, for you are in 
love. A prisoner yourself, how sfaonld you know to break 
the chains of another? Depend upon it you would see no- 
thing at La Yerri^re but Jacquin Houpelande's daughter, 
and when it behoved you to put your mouth to a key-hole, 
and whisper * David !' you would cry, in a caterwaul that 

would draw the sentry's bowstring to his ear in a crack 

'Feliciter After all, I am thinking it must be just An- 
drew himself." 

This conclusion had been privately come to by the other 
two students, from the very first ; for Andrew enjoyed the 
reputation of being the second wisest in the class. Indeed, 
Nigel had said of him on a former occasion, that he wanted 
only a little more quickness, both in thought and action, to 
be nearly as good a man as daddy David himself. Before 
any resolution was taken, however, the matter of the Jew 
was thoroughly canvassed, and the mode in which they were 
to attempt to extract from him such information as they 
supposed he could give. 

The knight again went over the details he had more 
loosely given on the road ; and it must be said, that even 
the wildest part of the narrative was received without ridi- 
cule by his present audience. They remarked (what was 
indeed the fact) that David had in all probability repented 
of his scepticism before now ; and Andrew even ventured 
to blame generally the master-student for jumping too 
hastily to conclusions that were against the sense both of 
scripture and oral tradition. 

, To say nothing of the magicians of Egypt, who oould 
turn a rod into a serpent, and water into blood, in the 
twinkling of an eye, were there not as certain traces of this 
abominable art in comparatively modern times — even in the 
reigns of the later kings of Judah ? Under Hoshea, we 
know that human sacrifices were offered up to the infernal 
deities — ^that enchantment was used — and that men sold 
themselves to the enemy. Still later, tlie same enormities 
were committed by Manasseh; who is also said to have 
** observed times," that is to say, to have ^o^actised judicial 
astrology, and to have dealt with familiar ^irits and 
wizards. Nay, in the time of the apostles themselves, when 
St. Philip walked, in the body, through the streets of Sa^ 
maria, was there not a sneck-drawer c^ed Simon, who had 
thrown his cantrips over the city for some years past, and 
** bewitched the inhabitants with his sorceries ?" 

Tiks instance of Simon, as Andrew went on to remark, 
together with that of the divining spirit o£ the Philippian 
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(lamsel cast forth by St. Paul, occurred after the cnicifizioii ; 
and were sufBcLent of themselves (to say nothing of the 
traditions of the church) to overturn the opinions of certain 
specidators, who hold that the visible kingdom of darkness 
on the earth was overthrown at the same moment when the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain. He» therefore, had 
no hesitation in taking upon himself to blame severely the 
overhastiness of those who, for no other reason than that it 
surpassed their human reason, presumed to doubt of the 
existence of the art magic — of an art described, as afore- 
said, by Moses fifteen hundred years before the Christian 
era ; and mentioned, with more or less circumstantiality, by 
various succeeding authorities in holy writ, down to the 
days of the apostles. «. 

The knight listened earnestly to this ratiocination, and 
regretted, perhaps for the first time, that he was not a 
scholar himself. The evidence of the Jew, however, was 
the true subject before them ; for without it, there would 
be no possibility of telling whether or not David was really 
as one intended to pass through the fire to Moloch. In 
order to extract this evidence, a system of intimidation was 
considered the only one likely to succeed ; and in case of 
failure, they determined without scruple to realize the fears 
of the unbelieving d(^, and put him to the actual torture. 
How to get him again into their hands, however, was the 
question, now that Nigel's point of honour had been dis- 
posed of; and they were hotly engaged in discussing this 
momentous topic, when the door opened, and Messire Jean 
walked into the room. 

" Lupus in fabulal" cried the students in a breath. 

**Bjr Mary's might," exclaimed Douglas, **he comes in 
good tune I" and all four sprang upon their feet. The Jew 
turned round calmly, and bolted the door. 

**What would ye!" said he, advancing to the table. 
*'LoI I am here, Caleb, the son of Benjamin, of the broken 
tribes of Israel. Speak, for I will answer you again!" 

** That you shall do," replied Douglas, " but it suits our 
purpose that you should answer calmly and collectedly, 
taking heed that, if one word of falsehood pass your lips, 
you shall never leave this room alive. Sit down then, old 
man, and ease your weak limbs, that you may have more 
leisure to bethink you of your perilous situation." 

" Speak not to me of peril ! Speak not to me of ease I 
Behold I the staif is in my hand« and my bones shall not 
have any rest, neither shall my steps turn back, were there 
a dragon in the pathl" 
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** Answer* then : Are you he who delivered up to skughter 
the two young men who perished by assassination, at La 
Verriire?" 

"2 am the man." 

*• Are you he who devoted to the Evil One our eomi»de, 
David Armstrong ?" 

**Thou sayest it. 

** Wretch I What fate may we expect for our friend ?" 

*• Death — cruel, bloody, and secret 1" 

•• And have you left a spare life at home," burst in Nigel, 
** that you come thus within our grasp ?" 

^ " Speak not to me of life I Speak not to me of home ! 
Silence, young men, for I laugh at your threats, and defy 
your power! It is true, that but a little while ago I should 
have knelt at your feet, and implored your pity for my grey 
hairs. I should have hidden mine iniquity from you, as 
with a cloak, and have fenced it round about with lies and 
with oaths. I should have trembled at your voice ; and 
when your eyes saw me, my marrow would have melted 
within my bones, and my blood would have become as water. 
I should have withered away before your face, and shrunk 
aside out of your path, creeping on my belly like a worm. 
In a word, I should have been, and seemed, that abject 
thing into which the laws of the ignorant and brutal Chris- 
tians have converted the sacred people. And why ? Be- 
cause, even in the midst of obloquy and contempt, I had 
still something* to live for — some secret hope — some lonely 
consolation — some object for which to strive — ^to dare — ^to 
suffer — to lie — ^to deceive — ^to lose earth — and to hazard 
heaven. I am now free. My gold is as dross in my eyes, 
for I have no child to inherit it. The savour of my life is 
?one, and I fear not death. I am a Jew no longer. Be- 
^hold, I am a man I" 

As Caleb spoke, his swarthy features seemed to be lighted 
up by the supernatural glare which shot from his eyes ; his 
insignificant figure appeared to expand ; and his action, 
open, bold, and picturesque, was invested with the wild 
dignity of despair. The knight and his comrades gazed in 
silence at this phenomenon ; and it was not till the old man 
had finished, and a sinking of the chest given token that 
his physical energies were not equal to those of his spirit, 
that they turned eyes of inquiry and astonishment upon one 
another. Douglas, however, had a clue to the emotions of 
the Jew, which the otiiers did not possess. 

" I could pity you," said he, " but that you have no 
touch of pity yourself. Even natursd affection, which in all 
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Other men is so lovely, in you is nothing more than the 
meanest and most contracted selfishness. The whole world 
seems to pass away from your eyes with your own lost 
child — yet it does not cost you a shudder to give up to the 
assassin's knife the child of another !" 

** Go to," said Caleb, hoarsely, " thy talk is foolishness; 
for thou talkest like a Gentile, forgetting that I am a Jew. 
Natural aifection is the gift of Jehovah ; and nowhere is 
the good seed more largely scattered than among the rem- 
nant of Israel. Pity ! Is it of me thou demandest pity, 
whose life has been hunted like that of wild beast, from ms 
earliest hour ? whose blood has been scented after like a 
sweet smell, even from the womb ? Ye drive us away with 
blows and curses, from all honourable employment, to trade 
in monies ; and if, peradventure, a lust of gold arise in our 
hearts, ye cry, * Avarice is the nature of the Jew !' Ye rob, 
beat, and insult us ; ye tear the flesh from off our bones ; 
ye bum us with fire ; ye rend our children from our arms ; 
and if in self-defence, or in vengeance, we shed but one drop 
of Christian blood, * Behold !' ye cry, * the Jew is a mur- 
derer from his mother's belly 1' Away I thy words are 
emptiness. Can a man satisfy his hunger with the east 
wind?" , 

"It is idle arguing," interposed Andrew ; for the knight 
looked somewhat blank at a view of the case which was 
new in his day. ** He knows not, and will not know, that 
in persecuting his people we do what is appointed, even un- 
consciously to ourselves. But tell me, Jew, you who de- 
fend all things by the lex talionis, do you come hither to 
preach the doctrine to us, of express purpose that we may 
avenge the blood of our friend, by taking away from you a 
life which has now it seems become worthless in your eyes?" 

"I come with no such purpose ; but if ye demand, shall 
I not answer ? If ye accuse, shall I not defend myself? 
And, my life having lost its savour, are ye surprised that I 
speak as one who hath no fear ? Now, hearken, for I will 
show ye wherefore I am come. My daughter, whom I in- 
trusted to the care of your comrade, never reached the 
homes of her kin. She is now — she — Hagar — my child — 
she is now — ^there 1" and his voice sunk to a whisper of in- 
expressible horror, while he pointed with his arm, as if un- 
able to name the place. 

"She has no concern," said Douglas, hastily, "in the 
danger of our comrade. Gilles de Retz, voluptuary though 
he be, will not defile himself with a Jewess ; and Orosman- 
del is far more likely to protect than to injure her." 
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••Tell me not of Gilles de Betz — ^tell me not of Oros- 
mandel — for there is one mightier than they at La Ver- 
rierel Never did he own superior on the earth. The great 
ones of the world are his servants, and the wise ones his 
tools. Where he is, there is he alone ; moving and swaying all 
things by the power of the prince of hell, and doing diligently 
the work of that invisible spirit, of whom he is the agent 
and representative in the flesh. Now hearken : my daugh- 
ter is m the power of that man, in the possession of that 
devil. Peradventure, ye think, because I am a Hebrew" — 
and a ghastly smile spread over the old man's face — "that 
it is my business now to save the golden casket, after the 
jewel hath been stolen? I say unto you, nevertheless, that 
I care no more for my daughter's life than for my own I 
Mine shall be the -v^engeance of Shechem, and of Absalom 1 
and by this blade" — drawing as he spoke a long, straight 
knife from beneath his cloak — "shall Hagar be avenged, 
and David set free!" 

The Jew paused for some moments; during which he 
looked eagerly into the eyes of the three young men, one 
after the other. 

••Now tell me," continued he, ** what will ye dare for 
the sake of your comrade? What will ye hazard for his 
life ? A piece of gold, or an ounce of blood ? How many 
hours, how many days, 'will ye sacrifice to his need?'* 

**We have but little gold," replied Douglas, **and we 
weigh not our blood by the ounce ; yet have we a life apiece 
of our own, which we will gladly put in Jeopardy for 
David. As for time, that belongs to life, and must there- 
fore ^o into the bargain." 

••It is well — excellently well. Now, this will ye do for 
the sake of your comrade. As for the Hebrew woman, I 
know that she is even as a scorn and a laughter in your 
eyes ; yet, nevertheless, she must not dwell abroad in the 
world, to be a reproach to her mother's womb. Ye must 
also swear unto me, that ye will surely bring her forth with 
David, and deliver her into the hands of Rabbi Solomon, 
the son of Jacob, of this city." 

••For what purpose?" demanded Douglas, with interest. 

••It concemeth thee not. Yet will I answer, that in 
his house will Hagar sit down for the rest of her years, 
with her garments rent, and with dust upon her head." 

**It may not be as you fear. I will not — dare not be- 
lieve it." The old man shook his head; his face being yet 
paler than before; and notwithstanding the efforts of his 
spirit, he appeared ready to faint. 
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" Sit down," said Nigel, pressing him down upon a benck 
by main force, "and tell u?, when you take breath, what 
is your plan, and how we are to assist in it." 

"Fear not for my weakness," replied Caleb; "I know 
of a drug which, when the time cometh, will give me the 
strength of a lion, for the brief space I shafl require it. 
One of you, the boldest and wisest, must enter wiUiin the 
walls of La Verri^re, and hold communication with David 
of the nature I shall show. He must bring back unto me 
certain answers to my messao;e; and on receiving these 
answers, he shall deliver unto the young man a paper which 
will teach him how to escape when a fitting moment ar- 
riveth. The rest of my plan I shall declare after the re- 
turn of the envoy." 

"Till we hear that plan," said Douglas, "we shall enter 
into no compact. So far as you have now required, how- 
ever, you may depend upon our assistance ; for it was al- 
ready determmed that one of us should go to the chateau 
upon espial. For myself, I still think, as I have told my 
friends, that the question should be brought to the arbitre- 
ment of arms ; and unless circumstances of extreme emer- 
gence occur, I shall require of you to defer your attempt 
till I have first tried my fortune with Prelati in the field." 
The Jew rose up in astonishment. 

"Art thou mad?" said he — "Didst thou ever feel the 
weight of that arm thou wouldst challenge to open war ?" 

"I can only answer for the fingers," said Douglas ; "but 
they are every whit as good as my own." 

"Young man! young man! If thou hast aught to bind 
thee to the world I — if thou hast any comfort left, even in 
the midst of poverty and terror — if thy glory hath not been 
turned into shame, thy hope into despair — if thy only child 
hath not been reft away from thee, and cast forth into re- 
proach and dishonour — strive not, as man striveth agamst 
man, with Prelati I" 

"K he is a man," said Douglas, "he may be conquered 
by the arm of a man ; if he is devil, he may be subdued 
by the aid of the Holy Spirit. But in the mean time, this 
is unprofitable talk. Andrew will visit you to-morrow 
morning, and then set forth on his mission of espial ; and 
on his return we five shall meet again." 

On this understanding they parted. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Daytd, in the mean time, unconscious of the exertions that 
were to be made in his behalf, felt himself dependant on his 
own energies, which he accordingly called up with propor- 
tionate force. 

During the day-time he was busily engaged in preparing, 
under the directions of Orosmandel, certain chemical com- 
binations, with the nature and powers of which he was un- 
acquainted. Among other thmgs he concocted a drug, in 
a fluid state, chiefly compiled of the expressed juice of 
two Indian plants, which hehad seen before, the potaman- 
tiSi and the gelatophyllis. Their properties, he remembered, 
were mentioned by Pliny ; but he knew that, when united, 
their operation was somewhat similar to that of the neperi- 
tkes of Homer, given by Helen to Telemachus. 

When the student, however, was directed to mingle 
among other things, with the sap of the latter plant, a 
liquid extracted from the grains of the datura (uB&d in the 
last century, if not in the present, for infamous purposes, 
by the Portuguese of Goa), he substituted, unobserved, a 
less equivocal article. He was aware, even while he did 
so, that the composition might be beneficial, although some 
of the parts individually were dangerous to virtue; but 
Orosmandel was waiting at the moment to receive the mix- 
ture in a small golden phial, and he had no time for reflec- 
tion. Some other drinks received so considerable an ad- 
mixture of myrrh, that David, who possessed a general 
knowledge of the common drugs, was convinced that they 
must produce a certain degree of stupefaction. 

**It was out of compassion," said he, "that they offered 
our Lord wine mingled with myrrh, when he was expiring 
in the torments of the cross. I pray Heaven that these 
brewings may be intended for as good a purpose 1" 

Besides potions of various kinds, valuable as it appeared 
from the minuteness of the quantity, there were other com- 
positions on a greater scale, the component parts of which 
were almost all of a mineral nature. Some of them were 
phosphoric substances ; and some partook so decidedly of 
the character of gunpowder, and were produced in such 
la.ge quantities, that David concluded the supply for the 
defence of the castle to be manufactured by Orosmandel. 

It was in vain, however, to reason on the uses of these 
things; for as yet he was treated merely as a subordi. 
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nate drudsje, whose knowle<3;^e of chemical manipulation 
enabled him to obey as skilfully, though as blindly, as a 
machine. He knew that physical agents were used in the 
invocation of fiends, and other purposes, by the professors 
of magic from the days of Pharaoh; and he knew that 
even the drugs which were said to work by enchantment, 
did not depend entirely for their virtue upon sorcery, but 
were composed, at least, in the natural vehicle, of juices 
extracted ^rom plants or minerals. If Orosmandel, then, 
was a magician, his present studies could be easily account- 
ed for, without supposing that the preparations were to be 
be turned to any unlawful account, except as regarded his 
own soul. f^ 

David, however, who had naturally a taste for occult 
studies, had reasoned himself into the idea — ^now, it must 
be said, somewhat shaken — that magic, although in reality 
the highest branch of physics, was nothing more ; and that 
its supernatural achievements were only delusions practised 
by knowledge upon ignorance; The struggles of Moses, 
for example, for the deliverance of his countrymen from 
the Egyptians, were nothing more than a trial of skill be- 
tween him and the magicians of Pharaoh, in whose art he 
was a proficient. It was God who wrought upon the side 
of the Hebrew, and confounded him, no doubt, as much as 
his antagonists. Even in their own art, Moses, who was a 
man of extraordinary genius, showed himself in some in- 
stances, but not in all, to be their master ; yet, if the Lord 
had not assisted him with pestilence and famine, Pharaoh 
would have hardened his heart till doomsday. 

But it was not entirely with such labours and such spe- 
culations that David's time was filled up. The staircase 
gate was open during the day ; and, as frequently as he 
round opportunity, he went out to walk on the ramparts, in 
the hope of falling in with Mademoiselle de LavaJ, whose 
protection he intended to invoke for Hagar. He always, 
however, returned disappointed. He saw neither the dam- 
sel nor the Jewess ; and never met with a single inhabitant 
of the castle who did not avoid him as if he had been a 
spectre. 

His only hope now was in the expected visit of Pauline 
to Orosmandel ; and every night he watched for her coming 
till long after the mid hour. These prowlings very soon 
gave him so perfect a knowledge of the localities, that he 
was able to traverse the passage in utter darkness with the 
same ease and freedom as at noonday. No light was per- 
mitted to be brought into the passage; and he flattered 
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himself that he should find opportunity to whisper a word 
into the young lady's ear as she passed. If this was im- 
possible, might he not glide into the private apartments of 
her father, from which she would come, and the door of 
which would no doubt remain unfastened till her return ? 
Might he not thus be enabled to penetrate even to the 
chamber in which Hagar was confined? This would indeed 
be a perilous adventure ; but the scholar knew that, what in 
other cases would be madness, in circumstances of extremity 
is true wisdom. 

His mind more and more misgave him with regard to 
Hagar's situation ; for the dwarf was not the only traverser 
of the dreadful swamps of the Erdre. One night he had 
seen, from his watch-tower, when broad awake, and in the 
possession of all his usual faculties, the figure of an armed 
man glide along that extraordinary path ! It is true, he 
resembled more an apparition than a human being ; for he 
appeared to be independent of the common laws of motion. 
The dwarf was accustomed to leap and gambol along, want- 
ing only a light in his hand to be a true igrds fatuus; but 
this appearance skimmed along the surface oi the swamp 
like a shadow. The night was dark, and David could not 
catch distinctly the outline of the figure ; but, in a certain 
quiet majesty of deportment, it resembled the mysterious 
visitor of the alchemist in his subterraneous abode. The 
heart of the scholar quaked as the idea flashed through his 
brain. Prelati possessed access to the castle, unknown, 
perhaps, to its lord himself. Prelati would be a confiden- 
tial visitor in the prison of Hagar. Prelati and Gilles de 
Retz — these were the Scylla and Charybdis of the unfortu- 
nate Jewess! David was more and more determined to 
risk his life, even for the purpose of whispering a word of 
caution into her ear. * 

One night, after meditating on these things, and when 
just preparing to descend the ladder, as usual, for it was 
near the middle hour, his quick ear caught a sound, as if of 
some one coming up. He lay down instantaneously, but 
noiselessly, on the bed ; and when, in another instant, the 
dwarf made his appearance at the trap-door, he started as if 
from sleep. 

" Who is there?" cried he, with the ill-humour of one 
suddenly awakened, ** what do you want? I am for none 
of your amusements ; and I cannot work both night and 
dayl" 

*' Thou must do what thou art bidden," replied the dwarf, 
with asperity, "and that instantly, for I have no time to 
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parley. The master callethfor thee. Descend quickly j" and 
so saying, he disappeared. David obeyed at once ; and soon 
found hunself in the presence of Orosmandel, in his study. 

**Iwas minded," said the philosopher, addressing him 
with his usual mildness, '* to have explained to thee tlufl 
night yonder plan of the heavens ; but even now I am to 
have a visitor from the private apartments of the baron. 
When thou shalt hear a knock, open with this key. Take 
heed that thou admit no more than one, and that thou lock 
the door the instant after. Betake thee then to thy rest ( 
and another time, perhaps to-morrow, the thirst of thy soul 
shall be satisfied." 

** I thank you humbly," replied David, "but how shall 
I find the door in the dark ?" 

**True: I had forgotten that thou art yet a stranger. 
Here is a light," — and putting his hand behind the curtain 
which covered the wall, he delivered to him a small lamp 
of a very singular form. David still waited. 

** Get thee gone," said Orosmandel, stepping into the circle 
which inclosed the altar ; " and do what thou art bidden." 

"Sir," exclaimed David, in surprise, "the lamp is not 
lighted?" The philosopher raised his hand above his head, 
as if to say that he might not 'be spoken to there: a kind of 
hushing sound ran round the walls, and the student left the 
apartment. No sooner had he gained the passage, than a 
flame rose up from the dead lamp in his hand, and burnt 
steadily; and, at the same moment, the startled novice 
heard a knock at the door. 

He opened promptly, and found Mademoiselle de Laval 
alone, and without a light. 

"Damsel," whispered he, while shutting and locking the 
door after her, with as much noise as possible, "lam a 
friend and kinsman of Douglas. Protect, I beseech you, 
for his sake, the young woman whom he recommended to 
you at Paris, and who is now within these walls, in immi- 
nent peril ! " Pauline started ; but instantly recovering her 
self-possession, replied in the same tone:— . 

"Have no fear for her, if she is here. And Douglas — ^?" 

"He watches over you; but it is needful for you to 
know — " 

"What art thou about?" said the voice of Orosmandel, 
at the moment, almost close to his ear. 

** The lock is difficult; and you cannot expect the hand 
which holds, for the first time, a lamp like tms, to be per- 
fectly steady." 

♦• Give it me, my poor boy, and the key. N.ow get theo 
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to thy rest, for I shall summon thee early to-morrow." 
David needed not to be bidden twice. Widi a profound, 
bat hasty obeisance, he made for his own premises, as if 
receiring the order as a boon, and presently the turning of 
the passage concealed him from their eyes, and he was once 
more in uie dark. 

The door of the study was open as before, while he 
passed. The lamp which hung from the ceiling rendered 
apparent the mysterious gloom of the place. Here Oros- 
mandel was about to render an explanation highly interest- 
ing and important to all ; in the course of which a clear 
light would probably be thrown upon the character of the 
sage himself. David, naturally daring, and filled with that 
strong curiosity which is the soul of adventure, did not 
hesitate for more than a second ; and, although he would 
far rather have plunged unbidden into the privacy of Gilles 
de Retz, yet, since m the present case there was no choice 
afforded him, he glided into the chamber of mystery, and 
concealed himself behind the black hangings. 

Some moments of suspense ensued. He put out his 
hands at each side to feel that he had no neighbours in this 
perilous retirement ; when one of them encountered a hu- 
I man skeleton, and the other an unfolded mummy standing 

j uptight. The scholar would fain have had these things ex- 

I changed for a couple of living men cased in armour ; but he 

determined at all events to get out of such awful society. 
Beyond the mummy, however, there was some object which 
required to be moved to allow him to pass ; and the hand 
of tJhe skeleton was raised, as if to serve as a barrier against 
intrusion. David, mastering a repugnance stronger than 
we can well conceive in our philosophic age, took hold of 
the fleshless member to try if he could put it aside without 
noise. The dead fingers instantly closed upon his ; and it 
» required the strongest effort of courage and presence of 

mind to repress the shout of surprise and terror which 
rose to his Ups. He extricated himself, however, as gently 
as possible from this unnatural grasp ; and Orosmandel and 
the damsel having now entered the room, he put back his 
damp hair from his brow, wiped away the drops of perspi- 
ration that were falling into his eyes, and prepared to look 
and listen with all the intelligence he could at such a mo- 
ment command. 

Pauline followed her conductor shrinkingly . She seemed 
afraid of the noise of her own footsteps ; although that was 
little louder than the sound produced by a dry leaf falling 
on the {px>un4t 
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•* Father," she said, at last, "I can scarcely see you. Is 
it forbidden to have luore lisrht in this place ?" 

" In this place," replied Orosmandel, ** we see with the 
eyes of the soul ; while artificial light — such is the prepon- 
derance of the senses in oar earthly tabernacle — ^would only 
confuse and bewilder. In a little while, when thou art 
more accustomed to the gloom, thou wilt see more clearly ; 
but in the mean time, m order to dissipate uncertainty, 
whence arise fear and trouble of mind, behold the form of 
that small chamber, where a votary of science seeketh to 
extend his hitherto unimportant acquisitions ;" and, touch- 
ing the lamp, which hung motionless above their heads, 
with a slender black wand, a column of flame arose from 
it, which enlightened for an instant the whole apartment. 

David had cause at that moment to congratulate himself 
on his forethought; for, instead of lookmg through the 
opening of the curtain, he had drilled in it a small hole for 
his eye, with the point of his dagger. The light, momen- 
tary as it was, seemed to be divided into different colours ; 
and it was this, perhaps, which gave a strange appearance 
of instability to the whole scene. The curtains, with 
which the walls were completely hung, except at the altar- 
place, appeared to move and wave ; and it ^was seen that 
they were not entirely black, but diversified with various 
figures of a dull red colour, representing men and mons- 
ters, which acquired the appearance of living but still 
shadowy motion. The tirilliant specks with which the 
room was studded, reflected the many-coloured light in 
such a wa^, that they looked like a crowd of stars thrown 
suddenly mto confusion. The signs of the constellations, 
in like manner, which adorned the picture behind the altar, 
seemed to wheel round in a mystical dance. All was 
motion ; yet shadowy and indefinite, like the phantasma- 
goria of a dream. 

When the column of flame sank down into the lamp 
as suddenly as it had arisen, and only the usual, small, dim 
light remained, a double gloom seemed to fall upon the 
place ; and at the moment a hui^hing sound, like the one 
formerly noticed by David, ran round the apartment. On 
the present occasion, it approached so close to his ear that 
he extended his hands to lay hold of the mysterious whis- 
perer. They met, however, only the solid wall behind; 
and the sound passed on, and died away near the altar. 

"Darkness," said the sage, after a pause, and in that 
sweet, rich, half-melancholy voice, which lingered on the 
ear tliat heard it like a spell,.— " Darkness, my dear 
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daughter, is the light of the soul. The beams of the sun 
awaken the body to its functions, reminding us of our 
wants, and stimulating our passions and desires. Then the 
senses rise up, like an armed troop, to combat, and too 
often subdue, the mind ; and thus we live through the day- 
light, as if the earth, its business, its glories, its delights, 
were the proper objects of human ambition, and the impas- 
sable boundaries of human pride. But in the night-t me, 
in the solitude of our chamber, with nothing accorded to 
our weakness, save the dim lamp which seems to reflect 
upon the studious scholar the experience of by-gone ages, 
we are no longer of the things which crawl upon the earth, 
build their habitations with its fragments, satisfy their as- 
pirations with its rewards, and at last lay their heads in 
its dust. We are beings — fearful, mystic, wonderful 
beings of the universe. Our spirits traverse the immensity 
of space. Bound no longer in the chains of time, we 
plunge into eternity. We feel a craving after knowledge, 
a hungering and thirsting after power, which are not of 
the world; and our souls, indignant at the destiny to 
which they appear to be devoted by their mortal birth, at • 
length doubt, question, deny its power, and assert their 
freedom and majesty as spirits of the universe." 

** Gro on, my father — O go on! I have no longer any' 
fear. I would not tremble before the demons." 

" Alas I alas 1 it is thy soul which speaketh ; forgetting 
that earth-born as thou art, the spirit cannot look even into 
the sublimest mysteries, save through the eyes of the body. 
Fear must be his, and trembling of the limbs, and quaking 
oC the heart, and doubt, and snrinking, and horror, and 
self-reproach, who would seek to climb one step in the 
scale of being 1 The mind cannot soar, except by tramp- 
ling on the body. And what is the body in its connexion 
with spirit? Prejudice, habit, instinct, strong affections, 
all that we are taught to practise, admire, esteem, and 
love, even from the womb ; and wisely so, if we are satis- 
fied to remain on the surface of the earth, herding with the 
other things of clay." 

" The virtuous affections of the body," said Pauline, 
" cannot be harmful to the spirit; and as for the vicious 
ones, I feel that my courage would hold, even to obey 
literally the injunction of Scripture, and cut off or plucfc 
out the member that offended me." 

" What dost thou know, my child, of virtue or vice? 
What canst thou know, inured as thy spirit hath been, 
even from the womb, to follow the line drawn for thee by 
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othew? Come, answer me, didst thou form tby own habits, 
even of thought? or didst thou merely pour them, according 
as thou wert bidden, into the mould prepared for them by the 
society in which thou hadst the chance to grow ? * This is nght / 
thou wilt tell me, * because thus said my grandame,' and 
* This is wrong, because it is so written in a book !* Who 
were they who- watched over thy infancy, and taught 
wisdom to thy youth ? Were they themselves wise ? Did 
their own spirits soar above their human nature ? Or were 
they, on the contrary, lower in intellect, and meaner in 
aspirations than thyself — ^the abecedarii of philosophy, who 
teach the elemental forms they have learned, without 
knowing their uses or properties ? Such, I know, were thy 
instructors ; and such are the instructors of the great mass 
of mankind. This is why prejudice flourisheth, while 
mind standeth still. This is why the search after know- 
ledge is so difficult; yea, after that knowledge which is 
virtue as well as power, and which comprehendeth everything 
great, good, and desirable." 

The sage folded his arms upon his bosom with a deep 
' sigh ; and Pauline, half fearing that she had offended him 
by her ipiorance, and half panic-struck at the consequences 
which might be deduced from his reasoning, gazed on him 
'in silence. David, although he could not distinguish her 
features, was able to guess at the tumultuous emotion into 
which her soul was thrown, by the unequal heaving of her 
chest. 

** Yes, Pauline de Laval," resumed Orosmandel, " fear- 
ful is the penalty of that ambition which scorns the play- 
things of the great of the earth; fearful, even though 
suffered merely through the affections of the body. It is 
the punishment of Prometheus, for daring to penetrate into 
the far-hidden mysteries of knowledge — ^the tearing and 
gnawing of that vulture, by which is figured Remorse. 
Kot courage alone is wanting, but also endurance > not the 
will to dare, but also the constancy to suffer. The enemies 
which we must conquer are not so much the senses, as the 
habits and prejudices which mingle even with the opera- 
ticms of mind, and chain our spirits to the earth. Many 
there be who soar as boldly as Icarus; but whose weak 
hearts and waxen wings at length dissolve as they approach 
the sua. Enough, my daughter. The time has not yet 
arrived, when thou shalt be put to the test ; when that 
question regarding thee shall be determined, the solution 
of which ah ordiT of spirits born far liigher than we, await 
at this moment in fear and curioeity." 
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' * Wonld that the moment were come 1" exckimed Pauline. 
*^ And yet, no — ^I am like oue who approaches, with intense 
longing, some fateful secret ; and yet feels a strange joy, 
mingled with terror, in hovering diu-kling round the brmk. 
Your words, my father, sound not like the words of other 
men. They come as if from afar off, wafled to the ear orer 
the gulf of time, and rich with the music of an earlier world, 
when the gods talked with men. While I listen, the re- 
membrance oi more youthful days comes back upon me; 
when, wandering by the shores of the lake of Grand Lieu, 
I heard the tones of church-bells from within, and stretched 
my head over the brink, to look in the deep waters for the 
towers of the buried city." 

, **^nd thou hast been there?" said Orosmandel, suddenly, 
and with more of human interest than his voice usually 
expressed — '* Thou hast heard the bells of Herbadilla; thou 
hast seen the towers of the Nanettesl Alas I alas!" and a 
warm smile broke over the old man's face; " these are the 
toys of imagination; for the morsels of carved work, and 
the utensils of forgotten form, which are occasionally cast 
forth by the tide, are now the only remains of the city of 
the ancestors of thy people. And yet I, who dream no 
longer the dreams of youth ; I, too, have wandered by that 
lonely lake, and its sounds were in my ear, and its palaces 
before my eye! But in vain I attempted to syllable the 
sighs of the wind into her voice ; in vain I demanded of the 
sullen wave to give me back even her mortal form! It is 
strange this retentiveness of mind, which, after a lapse of 
time sufficient for an empire to crumble into dust, still 
coDtinues to preserve intact the images of an early super- 
stition. Why, Herbadilla itself is a heap of shapeless stones, 
covered by fifteen thousand acres of deep water ! and she 
stands there at this moment before me, as perfect in life 
and limb as that beautiful and graceful form of eighteen 
summers!" 

Orosmandel spoke as one communing with himself — 
seeing his visitor, yet unconscious of her presence. Pauline 
hardly breathed, so much was she amazed and perplexed 
by words capable of bearing so extraordinary a meaning ; 
and David forgot at that moment both mummy and skeleton. 

" Father," said the damsel at last, impelled by a curiosity 
which she could not control, " I have heard that Herbadilla 
was submerged in the time of St. Martin, iii the sixth 
century." 

*' It is a vulgar error," replied ike philosopher, calmly. 
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"Is it not strange that even the learned are unable to 
assign a date to an event of such magnitude?" 

"Not at all. The men of the present day are only 
learned in the learning of former ages. At the time of the 
destruction of the city, ignorance was so general, and so 
profound, that events still more stupendous took place, 
unchronicled or unobserved. On the ni^ht of the seventeenth 
of September, eight hundred and eighty-four, HerbadiJla 
was; — ^before sunrise, on the following morning, it was not. 
The surrounding marshes themselves were drowned in the 
waters they sent forth ; and a vast lake slept tranquilly in 
the valley, where, but a few hours before, the atmosphere 
had vibrated with the manifold and mighty voices of a city." 

" Then the story is untrue, that the catastrophe took 
place on account of the sins of the inhabitants — that the 
noly St. Martin led out from the devoted walls a single 
righteous family, who had received and protected him — and 
that the mother of that family, looking back, in disobedience 
to the saint's commands, was changed into a pillar of stone!" 

"It is the story of the virtuous and hospitable Lot, 
plagiarized by the priests, at a time when there existed not 
sufficient genius in the order to give originality to their 
fabrications. St. Martin was loug since gathered unto his 
fathers: yet one was there, to whom chance and a know- 
ledge of the phenomena of nature, had revealed the coming 
catastrophe. A single individual, not a single family, was 
led out by him: — not even the family of his only sister — of 
his twin-sister — of his sole blood-relation upon earth! It is 
true, the individual was fair, was passing fair ; and he loved 
her with the love of the spirit as well as of the senses. The 
sacrifice, however, he had made for her safety, was un- 
availing. She was torn from his arms by the tide, and 
plunged into an abyss, whose black waters cast him forth 
to wander desolate, and alone upon the earth. If you knew 
his feelings — ^if you heard the shrieks of his despair, while he 
fled from the spot!" Orosmandel's voice sunk to a whisper, 
while he added, relapsing again into unconsciousness of the 
presence of another; " They sometimes come back upon me 
even now; but they seem as if they were not my own!" 

** Your sister's family," cried Pauline, incoherently, as if 
striving to lay hold of the sympathies of nature for support, 
in a moment of supernatural awe, " I would say the sister 
of that — that — man; did they all perish?" 

" All save one; a boy who chanced to be from home on 
the fatal night. His uncle watched over him, and led him 
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on to honour and distinction. His son, his son's son, his 
grandson's son — all, in like manner, arose in worldly pre- 
ferment." 

*' And the line is still unbroken?" Orosmandel crossed 
his arms upon his bosom, and raised his head, till the faint 
beams of the lamp falling upon his noble features, displayed 
the traces of as much gnef as a superior being may be sup- 
posed to feel at the casualties of ntmian nature. He then 
slowly fixed his eyes upon those of Pauline, and answered 
her question with a mournful wave of the head. 

"The name of the last of the line," said he, "was Prelati." 

At this name the interest of the lurking student was in- 
creased to a painful degree; and Pauline seemed to be 
preparing her mind for something formidable. 

"Father," said she, at len^h, m a steady tone, "] Accord- 
ing to your doctrine of the dissipation of the spirit, when it 
leaves the body, there can be no spectral appearance of the 
dead. Am I correct?" ^ 

"Thy supposition," replied Orosmandel, "is correct as 
a general rule ; for such is the law of what is called nature." 

" There are, then, exceptions to this rule?" 

" There are. When a man raises himself by his acquisi- 
tions in occult knowledge, to a higher grade of being than 
that in which he was born — this is au exception to the 
general law of nature, an infringement of the univer- 
sal system of classes, achieved by individual daring and 
wisdom. Such a man is a rebel against that species of order 
which is vulgarly called destiny ; his aim is power, not over 
matter, but mind ; and if successful, although he cannot 
restore life to the dead, or even bloom to the withered plant, 
yet, after mortal life hath departed, can he enchain, for a 
certain space, the spirit in its earthly tenement, and even 
compel it to his service. But I perceive what troubleth 
thy mind — thou hast seen Prelati?" 

" In body — in spirit — ^with these eyes — with my soul — 
and with my senses 1" 

"Even for this have I invited thee hither. Listen. 
There approacheth a crisis in the fortunes of thy father, 
which thou alone canst avert, but which it is mine to delay 
till thou art schooled enough in wisdom for the effort — 
Nay, hear me I" 

"But I must speak! Describe the effort — name the 
sacrifice ; and, by the aid of Him who planted filial love in 
my breast, I will save my father, if all the demons of the 
abyss should conspire to thwart and affiright mel" 

" Thou knowest not what thou say est. The demons are 
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not subdued by defiance, but propitiation ; and it jb noi 
spectral eneniies tiiou shalt have to combat, but the hfibita 
and prejudices of thy human nature. Again I gay, no 
more of this for the present. It is not by living men I do 
my work ; for over uving men these aged limbs could have 
no control — ^yet I purpose not nowto disclose imto tiiee 
what in the mean time it boots thee not to know. Against 
the testimony of thy body, however, of thy spirit, of thine 
eyes, of thy soul, of thy senses, I say unto thee, Frelati 
sleepeth with the dead I" 

Pauline's head sunk upon her bosom ; and an air of dis- 
satisfaction, which in moments of meaner emotion would 
have been called sullenness, seemed to spread over her whole 
figure. Orosmandel stood looking at her with a calm but 
earnest gaze. 

"Father," said she at length, raising her head, and 
standing erect ; ** the trial, to which you hint that I am to 
be subjected, requires, I may perceive, by the preparation 
that is necessary, a courage passing that of woman. Put 
mine to the proof 1 even here, in this mystic chamber, and 
at the dead hour of night I You imply that you have power 
over the dead: summon, then, before me the spu-it of 
Prelati!" 

Orosmandel stepped back in surprise ; and gazed at her 
for some moments before answering. 

'* I expected not this," said he, "for thou art a woman, 
though of the blood of Laval. Yet the visit would be less 
terrible to thee than to me, for with it will arise the appa^ 
ritions of memory which, in somfe cases, are more harrowing 
to the soul than those of the dead. But I force not this 
upon thee ; for it is not necessary. Thy trial, believe me, 
will be sore enough when it comes. Yet, if after conside- 
ration thy desire holdeth, I will not refuse." 

" I do not retract — I am ready." 

" Yet, at least, wait till the morrow ; when thou mayest 
enter here with the consciousness, that only these walls are 
between thee and the daylight." 

** I beseech you, my father I" 

*' Then be it so. But hearken to my council. Bethink 
thee that thou art in thy father's house — ^that thou art sur- 
rounded by the bravest and most faithful in the province — 
that darkness is nothing more than the absence of the beams 
of the sun — ^that thou art thyself a spirit — and that the only 
difference between thee and the spirits of the dead is the 
want or possession of that feeble breath of life which may 
be extinguished as easily as the flame of a lamp. Sommon 
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up the energies of thy mind; and suffer not thy under- 
standing to be bewildered by thy fears. Gaze boldly 
around thee. Look at things as they are ; and not as thy 
imagination would make them : and so, even thy human 
nature will bear the shock unmoved." 

Orosmandel then, entering within the circle, glided slowly 
and noiselessly towards the table. 

The lamp burned still dimmer than before ; the eloom was 
like that of a sepulchre ; and the majestic form of the mini- 
ster of that eauivocal altar resembled a tall dark shadow. 
He bent over the mystic book, without opening it ; and then 
waving his slender wand in the air, a small blue flame ap- 
peared at the point ; by which Pauline saw that he searched 
among various oblong pieces of parchment, projecting from 
the end of the volume, and impressed with seals. 

The speck of flame was so small, that it scarcely illumined 
a hand's breadth around it ; and yet the light, as the wand 
was moved from time to time — ^falling now upon the antique 
vessels upon the table — now on the remarkable head of the 
operator — and now bringing out, for an instant, some fan- 
tastic figure on the picture behind, added greatly to the 
effect of the scene. 

Having found the one which he sought among the ends 
of parchment, forming, as it appearea, the index of the 
book, he opened the ponderous volume at the place ; and at 
the same instant a rumbling sound was heard throughout 
the apartment, resembling the muttering of distant thunder. 
Stooping over the leaves, he seemed to read for some time; 
during which the silence was so intense, that David could 
hear distinctly the breathing of Pauline. He then repeated 
the words aloud ; first in a low voice, but soon waxing by 
degrees, till the whole atmosphere of the room vibrated with 
the sound. Orosmandel, then, snatching a golden vessel 
from the table, turned hastily round ; and, at the instant, 
before the eyes of the spectators, the black girdle which he 
usually wore changed into a circle of fire. 

A thick smoke issued from the vessel, which was formed 
like a censer ; and which the Magician waved about in all 
directions. As the fumes reached Pauline, she appeared, 
from the sinking of her form, to be struck with sudden 
faintness ; but the next instant she rallied ; she raised her 
figure to its utmost height; and then, bending forward, 
seemed to watch the event with an intensity of expectation 
which was visible in the convulsive heavings of her bosom. 

David also experienced a slight sensation of sickness, as 
the vapour, eddymg round the room, arrived at his place of 
C5) R 
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concealment. This speedily went off, however, or else was 
controlled hj strong resolution ; and he ^azed at Orosman- 
del, as if he would have pierced into his very soul. But 
his sight became at length confused. The fiery girdle of 
the magician dazzled his eyes ; the curtains were shaken, 
as if by a blast of wind ; the hushing sound was repeated in 
his ear, first in a whisper, and then louder and louder, till 
the sound became a continuous scream. Terrified lest he 
should fall, for everything seemed to reel around him, he 
snatched from his pocket a phial of strong essence, with 
which he was in the habit of counteracting the efiects upon 
his brain of certain drugs he sometimes compounded; and 
after inhaling for some time the spirit, he found that the 
delusions which had .beset him wore partially off — or else, 
that the real confusion of sights and sounds around him 
beffan to subside. 

He now saw that Orosmandel had left the enchanted 
circle, and advanced towards Pauline, who remained in the 
same agitation and in the same attitude, only leaning further 
forward, as if she would have fiedlen on her face. 

"He comes!" cried the magician; *' Rally, daughter 1 
Courage, noble spirit ! for I shiul not leave thee, alwough 
I ma^ not myself look upon the countenance of him who 
was m life the only remaining link which connected me 
with the world;" and Orosmandel, walking to the side of 
the apartment, covered himself with the curtains. 

The attention of the scholar was now directed exclusively 
to the space within the circle ; and a^ter an interval whim 
appeared painfully long, he saw a liffht-coloured vapour 
rismg from the altar, which was fol&wed by a sudden 
flame, illumining for an instant the whole apartment. But 
the smoke and flame vanished as suddenly aa they had 
arisen, and, at the same moment, the appearance of a man 
clothed in black armour stood hj the table. 

It was the form of Prelati. The features wore the same 
calm and dignified expression which David had remarked 
on two former occasions. They were stamped by nothing 
of the ghastliness of death ; and the attitude and manner of 
the figure, composed and unaffected, were altogether free 
from the appearance of mystery which is vulgarly associated 
with the idea of a snpematund being. The scene, however, 
the gloom, the hour, the evocation, the suddenness of the 
vision, all combined had such an effect upon the sensibilities 
of Pauline, that when the apparition advanced, as if for the 
purpose of speaking, and aland of radiance broke over its 
faoe prepftraiory thereto, she fainted, and fell to the ground. 
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At this flight David, who in the deep interest of th^ mo* 
ment had neglected to defend himseLf against the magie 
y^>our which filled the room, was thrown into a state of 
^yerish excitement, almost resembling frenzy. He laid his 
hand upon the curtain, for the purpose of tearing it open, 
and rushing to the assistance of the damsel ; but his habi« 
tual presence of mind triumphed, and, inhaHng the essenoe 
strongly, he looked once more through his hole of obser- 
▼iftion. 

^ The spectre had yanished, and Orosmandel, with his 

I back towards him, now bent over Pauline, chafing her 

temples with ointment. She was therefore safe. This was 
the moment of escape, if escape were possible at all ; and 
David, after an instant's reflection, glided forth from, his 
lurking-place, and, although reeling from the confusion of 
his brain, contrived to step so lishUy that he succeeded in 
gaining tiie door unperceived. When he was fairly in the 
passage, he was fain to lean for some moments against the 
wall, but the cool air speedily revived him, and presently 
he found himself once more in his own dormitory. 

Here his first business was to drink largely from the 
water-pitcher, and to bathe his head in the refreshing ele- 
ment. He then threw himself down upon the pallet, won- 
dering within himself whether the adventures of the night 
were over. His doubts on this subject were soon at an 
end ; for two or three minutes had scarcely elapsed, when 
he heard Orosmandel at the bottom of the ladder calling 
him by his name ; he sprang up on the instant, loosened 
his dagger in the sheath, in case of need, and descended to 
the passage, where he found the sago with a lighted lamp 
in his hand. 

** Thou slumberest lightly, my son," said the latter, in 
his usual tone ; "and this is well, for it indicates a pre- 

• ponderance of the intellectual over the corporeal part." 

**It is a custom," replied David, "which we have over 
the water, where sometimes, if a sleeping man start not up 
ere the voice is well out of the lips that call, ho has a fair 
chance of awaking in purgatory." 

** Thine, I know, is a wild country ; but casualties some- 
times occur, even in the dwellings of science. Here is a 
maiden, whose physical strength hath proved unequal to 
the vigour of her mind. Take her up in thine arms, and 

I carry her through the private apartments of the baron, 

delivering her at the end of the corridor into the hands of 
her attendants." He led the way as he spoke, to the door 
of ^ study, where Pauline lay upon the ground, resting 
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her head against the wall, and, to all appearance, fast 
asleep. 

"Take her up in thine arms," continued Orosmandel, 
*<and have no fear, for the baron is forth to-ni^ht. And 
be sure, that when her handmaidens have laid her down, 
thou linger awhile, till she awake. Then shalt thou put 
thy lips to her ear and demand, 'Where hast thou been? 
What sawest thou?' for the answer thou shalt bring me 
will indicate the description of medicine she must receive 
to-morrow." David did as he was commanded, without 
reply, and the philosopher lighted him with his fair burden, 
along the passage, and opened the door with his own hands. 

After descending some steps, and turning round a sharp 
angle, the student found himseUf in a corridor of great length, 
l^ted at intervals by lamps hung from the roof. The 
doors on either side opened into the private apartments of 
Gilles de Retz, and one of these, no doubt, was the prison- 
house of Hagar. 

David knocked at a venture at some of these doors as he 
went alonff ; and, at length, one was opened by an elderly 
woman, who demanded, in some surprise, but with infinite 
respect, what he wanted? 

" The lady, " replied he. She hesitated, looking frightened 
and perplexed. 

** Conduct me to her instantly," said he, sternly, and 
pointing behind with a significant gesture towards the 
magician's tower. Her scruples immediately vanished, and 
she led the way to a door a little further on, where she 
knocked softly. 

"Who knocketh?" demanded a voice within, 

** It is I," replied the woman, " you must open at once." 

** Not at this hour, to any one — ^not tiU the light of God 
shine upon the world." 

David knocked in the manner he had been wont to do at 
the subterranean door, and repeated aloud the word, 
"TrismegistusI" when immediately, as if wrought upon by 
a spell, the barrier flew open. On entering the room, he 
turned round deliberately and shut the door in the face of 
the astonished gouvernante. He then laid down his burden 
upon Hagar*s l^d, which had not yet been pressed by her- 
self, and applying his phial of essence to the nostrils of the 
sleeper, she started and awoke. 

" Where hast thou been?" said he softly. ** What hast 
thou seen?" 

*' I have been beyond the clouds," answered Pauline, but 
without returning to oonsciQusness of the things or persons 
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around her, "and I hive seen hln\ Prdati, who came from 
the grave to meet me." 

"And when he vanished from before your eyes, what 
then?" 

" I followed him, for I could not help it. He called my 
name, and I mounted afler him into the air, higher, higher 
than the lark soars or the cloud rolls. The stars swept in 
circles above our heads, hissing through the golden air, and 
the earth was like a star beneath our feet, only stationary 
and alone. Then Prelati turned round, and I saw that he 
was a demon of the abyss, and I flew shrieking down the 
fields of 8j)ace, till the whole universe rang with mj cries. 
But he seized me ; he caught me by my long hair, that 
streamed in the wind, when suddenly his arm was struck 
from his body by the blow of a sword. We are now 
safe. Hide me, love, in thy coat, and lay the Bloody Heart 
next to mine. But take away the dead arm that still clings 

to my hair ^Faugh I it makes me shudder. Cut off the 

tress — ^there — 

* O Douglas, Douglas, 
Tender and true!'" 

Pauline's voice wandered into a well-known tune, as she 
repeated these lines of a Scottish ballad; and at the close 
she sank into a profound sleep. 

Hagar, in the mean time, had been employed in arranging 
the bewildered lady in her bed ; and David lost some por- 
tion of the answer to his questions, in observing the grace 
of her motions and the kindness and pity of her looks. 

** Hagar," said he at length, taking hold ofboth her hands, 
**I must be brief, for every moment is counted. The 
damsel of Laval has promised to protect you, and you have 
indeed need of all the protection vou can receive, both from 
earth and heaven. Taste not of their potions or elixirs ; 
let not their ointments touch your skin ; and when their 
perfumes assail your sensed, inhale the contents of this 
phial. Avoid the philosopher's tower, as you would avoid 
the abyss of hell, for Prelati is there — ^the friend, the con- 
fidant, the accomplice of Orosmandel. Be wary, yet let 
not your heart fail ; and, in whatever circumstances of peril 
you may be placed, remember that there is one within these 
walls who would cheerfully lose his life to save one hair of 
your head!" 

** Friend! Brother 1 Wliy is this? I know thou hast the 
wit and the power to escape. Fly, I entreat, I implore 
thee, and leave in the hands of the Most High a life far less 
precious than thine!" 
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•* May God do so to me, and more also, if I fly Tfithout 
you ! " 

"Oh, wherefore is this? Merciful providence, this is the 
sorest trial of all I Get thee gone to thy people, to thy 
home, to thine altar ; and I swear by the living God, that 
the desolate Jewess will bless thee with her last breath I" 

" Here," said the student, ** all creeds are alike ; for this 
IS the gate of death. Christian and Jewess no more ; we 
are fellow-beings, twin-children of mortality, with one God 
for our Judge, one earth for our grave. Farewell!" 

She could not answer for weeping. He opened the door, 
and signed once more an adieu. She clasped her hands 
upon her throbbing bosom and threw them towards him, as 
if they contained the deepest, dearest blessing of her heart. 

** Iiagar!" cried he, with a sinking voice. 

*« David!" 

And so they parted. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

In this well-read age, it is needless to say, that the Jev*s 
proposal to assassinate an enemv too powerful to be brought 
to public justice, was listened to by his audience of the 
fifteenth century without the slightest manifestation either 
of surprise or horror. Douglas still thought, however, that 
he had a better chance of success with the sword than the 
feeble old man with the dagger; and besides this, like 
a true knight-errant, he would almost have regretted the 
liberation of his mistress from the dragon which haunted 
her, if the adventure had been achieved by another. As for 
the three students, they were satisfied with neither cham- 
pion. They thought — and, perhaps, with reason — ^thatthe 
habitual punctilios of the knight would pass very well at a 
tournay, but were altogether out of place in the present 
emergency ; while the deadly purpose of Caleb, after they 
had withdrawn from the fascination of the old man's glare, 
appeared to them almost ridiculous. 

but the cool, or rather cold judgment of Andrew mas- 
tered even his own temperament 5 and, on the morning of 
his adventure, he took the way to the house of the Jew, 
determined to listen attentively to his instructions, and to 
obey them so far as he found it practicable and prudent. 

The house of Rabbi Solomon was easily found ; and he 
was conducted through several dark and narrow passages 
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in it to tlie apartment occupied by Caleb. The room was 
large but scantily furnished ; and he found its tenant sitting 
at a table placed in the middle of the floor. No books, no 
papers, no food, were before him : his occupation was gone. 
No more the busy, restless, feverish alchemist we have seen 
him, he sat leaning his head upon his hand, his eyes round 
and dilated, staring upon vacancy, and his features as des- 
titute of colour ana mobility as those of a cx)rpse. 

•• Cover her with a veil !** said he, as Andrew approached 
the table, but without moving even his eyes, and in the 
voice of a sleeper who dreams. " I will not look upon her: 
i)ot if my heart breaketh 1 Begone !" He looked up ; and 
after resting for an instant upon the visiter, his glance wan- 
dered round the room as if in search of some one. The next 
moment he recovered himself, with a sound like that of a 
repressed shiver ; and, crushing his withered fingers toge- 
ther, he rose up. 

" It is cold," said he, with a ghastly smile; ** but I can- 
not give thee a warmer welcome, for my fire is out ; see ! 
there is not a s]>ark left!" and he walked towards the 
chimney, which, indeed, bore no vestige of fiire, save the 
ashes of last winter. "Who hath done this?" continued 
he, starting back. "Here be two stools! For whom is 
the second? — Why, what a fool am II Sit thee down, 
ftiend Andrew, for thpu and I make two ; sit thee down — 
sit thee down." 

Caleb betrayed no farther wandering of mind during the 
interview. His thoughts, disturbed by the entrance of 
Andrew, in the midst of a reverie which had probably lasted 
several hours, seemed to recover their tranquillitv as easily 
as the waters of a lake broken by the plunge of a stone ; 
and the communion held between the two aUies — ^with one 
brief and slight exception — ^was steady and business-like. 

The questions to be propounded by Andrew related 
chiefly to the changes that might have taken place in the 
localities of the Ma^cian's tower, and their connection with 
the rest of the building, during the residence of Orosmandel 
— a personage with whom Caleb appeared to be altogether 
unacquainted. He was particularly desirous of ascertaining 
whether the same interior communication as formerly still 
existed with the general storehouses of the castle ; and he 
described minutely the manner in which it had been the 
custom to remove bulky articles from these depots into the 
tower. 

If there was no change of importance, David was in» 
structed to descend secretly, and in the night-time, to 
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the storehouse, immediately- after the arrival of Houpe- 
lande's bales, and to cut one of them open, distinguished bj 
stripes of green and red ; in which he would find everything 
that was necessary for the furtherance of their design. But 
in case circumstances should render his flight neci^ssaay be- 
fore that moment, Andrew was furnish^ with a sealed 
document, a«hdb*essed to his friend, which he was assured 
would materiially assist in his escape. 

** Having treasured in thy mind," concluded Caleb, "the 
answers of the young man, and delivered unto him this plan, 
which shall guide him when he findeth opportunity of escape 
through the watery wilderness, thou wilt ask him — ^No: 
what needeth this ? — ^thou wilt ask him nothing. Thou wilt 
straightway hie thee back unto me ; from whom thou shalt 
receive neither thanks nor silver, but gold-r-yea, much fine 

gold for thy pains. Yet, peradventure, he will open his 
ps unto thee without asking ; and if so, thou wilt give ear 
unto his words." 

*• What words ? On what subject ?" 

** Touching the Hebrew girl," replied Caleb, in a hoarse 
whisper, "whom he received at my hands. My soul 
knoweth her fate ; but I would also hear it with mine ears. 
Peradventure thou laughest in my sleeve at the folly of the 
Jew ? Laugh on ; for it is the weakness of human nature, 
and thou art a man as well as I. I tell thee I have seen 
that girl in my dreams ; and all this day she was present 
before my waking eyes. And how? Sitting upon the 
ground? her garments rent? her face covered with a veil? 
and dust upon her head ? I say unto thee, Nay : but in 
raiment of angel whiteness ; her dark hair crowned with 
the flowers of spring; with the soft, yet exulting step of the 
gazelle; with a face fairer than the fairest among the 
daughters of Jerusjvlem — fair as that of Eve before she 
sinned — as that of Dinah ere she visited the daughters of 
Shalem — as that of Tamar when as yet Amnon was her 
brother I O God of Jacob, how hard of belief thou hast 
made the heart of a father I " At this moment a noise of 
loud voices, and tumultuous steps, was heard in the pas- 
sage ; and Andrew, gliding to the door, slipped in the bolt. 

"It is ill conversing," he remarked, "with fractious 
people about one ; and maybe Messire Caleb would not like 
to be intruded upon just at this moment." 

" Open the door, Signor Jew, " cried a rough voice from 
without, after a rougher hand had tampered with the handle 
till the whole machine shook in its frame : "we are here^ 
two cavaliers of name and honour, upon lawful business ; 
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imd if, before we go, we have not an answer, yea or nay, 
from your lips, call me no more Claude Montrichard !" 

'*Then I answer nay, " replied Caleb ; ''and now go in 
peace, and go speedily, or it will be the worse for you both." 

** We take no answer till you hear our business. The 
old fool must be crazed, I think. Lend me your shoulder, 
Beauchamp, and I'll warrant you we shall be admitted to 
the honour of an audience with his highness in half a se- 
cond." 

. '* I draw you to observe, sirs," said Andrew, "before you 
offer violence, that you intrude, at your own proper peril, not 
only upon a Jew, but upon a Christian, and a Scot to boot 
— one Andrew Kerr, whose blood is as red as that of the laird 
of Cessford himself. The beleaguered garison," continued 
he, in a whisper, ** should always put a good face upon the 
matter; and in the present case the odds are desperate 
enough to require the bravest words in the vocabulary. By 
the jingling of their spurs, and the clank of their metal, our 
assailants are men-at-arms, ready accoutred for the field ; 
and you, Caleb, it cannot be denied (to say nothing of 
myself, which would be indecorous), are but a Jew a^;er 
all." 

A part of this aside was drowned in the scornful laugh 
of Beauchamp. 

** A Scot and a Jew," said he. " By my halidome, a 
right well assorted pair, and perilous to boot I I pray thee, 
]Vfi)ntrichard, be not over valiant ; let us keep the windward 
side of the door, if thou love me." Caleb, stepping before 
Andrew, whose hand instinctively grasped the hilt of his 
sword as he heard an English voice, withdrew the bolt, and 
threw open the door. 

" What would ye ?" demanded he, imperiously. 

"Money! money!" replied Montrichard. "The knave 
Solomon is too cautious and refuses to deal ; but you, I 
remember — if you be indeed Caleb the Jew — ^have a spice 
of speculation m your spirit, which induces you to lend an 
ear for your own advantage, even when no tangible security 
is in the way." 

" I am Caleb, the son of Benjamin ; and I know thee 
well, Claude Montrichard. But for the present I am en- 
gaged — every moment of my time, every ounce of my 
capital. I pray thee be satisfied." 

**And so I will when you hear me. Your money of 
course is engaged ; but then, you know, you can borrow 
from another, and that demands double interest. Come, 
come, we are no strangers to each other, although we may 
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not have clianced to meet for a few years. Will you hear 
my project?" 

'* No! I say unto thee again, that I cannot and will not 
assist thee — even were ample security deposited in the palm 
of my hand." 

" Then the toads of La Verriere may croak unmolested 
for Claude! Come, Beauchamp," and he was striding out 
of the room, when Caleb sprang after him with a sudden 
bound, and caught him by the arm. 

"How now. Sir Jew?" cried Montrichard, shaking him 
off with disgust and indignation, " what is the bond be- 
tween us, that you dare profane my person with your unbe- 
lieving fingers ?" 

•* Pardon me, valiant knight — or pardon me not, for it ia 
all one. If the project of which thou hast spoken relate to 
La Verriere, I will hear it. Speak, and to the point !" 

•* Crazed, by the mass I — ^hopelessly crazed!" 

** I opine," said Beauchamp, "that the respectable person 
into whose presence you have introduced me is one of those 
who have been compelled, for some years past, by the ma^c 
of GiUes de Retz, to keep full the purse, which he, at we 
same time, toiled with both hands to empty. K so, it is 
nothing more than natural that he should wish to go shares 
with the spoilers of La Verriere." 

" It must be so. Wilt be one with us, Caleb ? Say, 
wilt buckle harness on ? Or act as the banker of the camp? 
Choose!" 

" It may be that I shall do both. But to convince you 
that the crawling Jew hath already his hand upon his bow 
and his spear — ^know, Montrichard, and thou who art 
called Beauchamp, that this young man is even now setting 
forth, on a visit of espial, to the castle of La Verriere." 

"Ha! Is it even so? A perilous adventure, if report 
speak true!** 

"Not for our red-blooded friend," said Beauchamp; 
" for a Scot is like your cat-o'-the-woods, who can creep as 
well as spring ; and he hath also the feline property, that if 
you throw him league-high over the ramparts, he will alight 
upon his feet — and that, too, on the sunny side of the 
ditch." 

" I accept the compliment," replied Andrew, " and for- 
give the sarcasm. It is owing, no doubt, to those same 
qualities of courage and sagacity, that a Scot makes his 
way where a Southron dares not show his face." 

" No more of this 1" cried Montrichard, stepping between 
them, " our present meeting may turn out fortunate for all 
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pftrties, if we only improve the opportunity. Prithee, 
Beauchampj forget your national animosities, and, since the 
youth claims to be of noble descent, receive him as a 
comrade. 

** I am the slave of my friends," replied the English 
knight, superciliously; and turning towards Andrew, he 
bent forward, in a scarcely perceptible degree, and moving 
no more a joint of his body than if his armour had been a 
single piece of cast metal. This salute having been imi- 
tated by the Scot with mathematical precision, the meeting 
then proceeded to business. 

Montrichard explained frankly — ^for the matter had now 
become public — that the family of Laval with their friends 
and kinsmen, had resolved to look on no longer as indiffer- 
ent spectators at the dismemberment of the princely 
property of Gilles de Retz. . They had determined not 
only to prevent the further sale of his lands ; but to wrest 
back from the Duke, if necessary by main force, those 
which that grasping potentate had already acquired. 

The first step, in any case, would have been to get pos- 
session, if possible, of the baron's person, and garrison his 
castle with the troops of the malcontents ; for this was the 
usual opening of proceedings in a question even of law 
which related to a noble. But Gilles de Retz was in other 
respects placed in very critical and peculiar circumstances. 
The vague rumours concerning him, which had echoed all 
over Brittany, had now begun to assume some intelligible 
meaning. The cry of blood was heard from the ditches of 
La Verri^re. The church, neither cajoled by his appear- 
ance of piety, nor bribed by his gifts, demanded an 
inquiry into the magical abominations into which he was 
reported to have fallen j and the Legate of Rome, then in 
Nantes, exerted himself openly to procure his arrest as a 
suspected sorcerer. The Duke himself, though steadily 
pursuing his own aggrandizement in defiance of his nobles, 
could no longer affect deafness in the midst of such a 
clamour. The alleged crimes, both against religion and 
nature, were in fact at this moment the subject of discus- 
sion i^i the council ; and it was confidently expected that in 
a day or two the enemies of Gilles de Retz would be backed 
by the government of the country. 

But let not the reader miscalculate the effect of so for- 
midable a hostility. Gilles de Retz was so strong in per- 
sonal connexions, and so well entrenched in the fortifica- 
tions of his castle, that he might have set at defiance even 
a combination like this. A general would have brought the 
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warrant for his arrest at tlie head of an army ; and Van 
process would have been carried on by the losing and win- 
ning of battles. If it was his fate to fall, he wonld have 
been defeated, and perhaps slain, on his own rampans ; 
but, if the contest could be sufficiently prolonged, the 
chances were, that circumstances of national emergency 
might occur, in which it would be the interest o^ all parties 
to terminate the affair by means of treaties. 

The war, therefore, wnich the family of Laval contem- 
plated, was tedious and doubtful ; andMontrichard sought 
to make preparations for the part he was to take in it, by 
raising a loan of money for the opening of the campaign. 
With the assistance of Beauchamp and his troop, he 
intended to capture one of the inferior fortresses of the Lord 
de Retz, and compel the surrounding tenantry to pay his debt 
to the Jew. Beyond this his definite views did not extend. 
For anything farther, he resolved, like a true soldier of 
fortune, to trust to the chance of arms. 

His conference with Caleb, however, opened a clearer 
and prouder vista for his ambition. The old man assured 
him, in defiance of all received opinions, that the castle 
might be taken by surprise ; and then, if successful, he, 
Montrichard, a subordmaie leader in the cabal, would 
achieve the adventure in his own person. The wealth still 
at La Yerri^re, not only in money, but in precious articles 
of every description, was reported to be immense ; and, as 
in single combats the horse and arms of the vanquished 
became the prize of the victor, so in assaults and sieges, if 
the conqueror did not help himself freely, he was held 
to be a person ignorant of the laws and privileges of 
arms. 

As for Beauchamp, he had, no doubt, the same golden 
dreams as Montrichard ; but, cold and supercilious as he 
appeared, he had also some that were tinged couleur de 
rose. Want of employment, love of adventure, and a 
dwindling purse, all three causes combined, had induced 
him to take a part in the dangerous game now going for- 
ward ; but no sooner had his eyes rested on the nobly beau- 
tiful face of Pauline de Laval, than a new impulse was 
added, which served at once to strengthen and elevate the 
others. 

He became, from that moment, in the language of 
chivalry, a vassal of her charms ; and, himself of a high and 
haughty family, he saw no impediment in the way of his 
love, which valour and good fortune might not remove. 
'J he enterprise to which the Jew darkly pointed — for he 
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would give no explanation till the return of the spy ap- 
peared to him to be an enterprise opened out for nim ex- 
pressly by his patron saint ; and he turned towards the 
young Scot an eye, divested of every expression but that 
of the keen and critical inquiry with which practised 
soldiers examine their agent or comrade in a perilous ad- 
venture. 

As for Andrew, who read nothing in his companions' 
looks, but that they longed mightily to appropriate to 
themselves the honour and danger of an adventure, which 
he had privately determined to reserve for his own coun- 
trymen, he was little disposed to sympathize with the 
change in their demeanour. He continued to look first at 
one, and -then at the other, with a coldness, but at the 
same time with a keenness of observation, which at length 
gave some annoyance to the Englishman. 

** By my faith," said he, "if you wlQ only \ise your 
eyes as well at La Verri^re, you are the very man for our 
purpose." 

** You mistake," said Andrew, quietly, " I thrust not 
my head into the lion's mouth for any purpose of yours. 
I go to La . Verriere upon mine own errand ; and while 
there, if I further the views, of Caleb, it is because he lends 
himself, in like manner, to mine. This, Sir Southron, is 
our way in the north." 

"And a very excellent way it is!" said Montrichard, 
biting his lips. ** For our parts, we are ready to recipro- 
cate with you, in every possible manner, if you will only 
let us know how." 

" That will I readily do on my return ; and it may be, 
that the only demand I shall make for my intelligence will 
be a post in the forlorn hope of the attack. I might indeed 
boast of some little experience in culverines, and such like 
engines of war — but let that pass for the present. I shall 
now go forth to creep into La Verriere ; and if I only have 
the fortune to light on my feet, when they throw me over 
the ramparts, we shall all four talk further;" and with a 
stiff bow to the knights, and a patronising nod to the Jew, 
Andrew left the apartment. 

" He will do!" said Montrichard, following him with a 
hawk's glance. " Bold, tranquil, keen, smooth, and tough 
as twisted steel, that fellow wants nothing but a little rash- 
ness and stupidity, to be an accomplished soldier ! And 
now, friend Caleb, comes the most unpleasant part of 
the business: — we cannot stir, hand or foot, without 
money." 
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" It is ready." 

* * BraTely spoken ! And the security — hum ! — let me 
see — ^what say you, Beauchamp?" Beauchamp shrugged 
his shoulders, and be^an to whistle. 

" Sir Knights,'* said the Jew, ** It may come to pass 
that, through my means, ye shall enter in triumph within 
the gates of La verriere. There is one there — a daught^ 
of our people — ^whom ye will know by her rent garments, 
and the ashes on her head. Swear unto me, that ye will 
bring that woman forth, and place her within the hands of 
my kinsman, Solomon, of this house? Will you swear?" 

** We will pledge our honour," said Montnchard. 

**But we will not profane the name of our Saviour,** 
added Beauchamp, ''by taking it in question at the demaad 
of a Jew." 

" I accept your word,'* said Caleb, with a ghastly smile i 
** f<»r I know that you think it more base to lie unto man 
than unto God." 

" And the security? When will the bond be ready?" 

** Security! Bond! Do ye think that the Jew will 
demand more assurance for his gold than for his — Away! 
— ^Begone! The money will follow you; and when the 
young man retumeth, it may be that we shall meet 
again." 

** Crazed, by the holy Virgin!" ejaculated Montrichard, 
ija s whisper, as he went out, " wild — frantic — clean dis- 
traught!" 

*' If so," said Beauchamp, with a shrug, " it is fortunate 
that his gold, for which he can have no further use himselfi 
falls into the hands of true believers." 



CHAPTER XXm. 

It is necessary that we anticipate, by a brief sparse, the 
arrival of Andrew at the castle of La Verriere. 

When David and Hagar parted, on the night when he 
had entered her room so uneii^pectedly, the heart of the 
oung Jewess was in such confusion that it is no wonder if 
uer usually steady brain shared a little in the disorder. 
She stood by the door, listening to his footsteps ; and loi^ 
after they had died away, contmued to hear them in imagi- 
nation ; while tears, half of pity, half of a wild and feanul 
joy, streamed down her che^. She had at the same in- 
stant learned to understand both David's feelings aad her 
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own. There was no longer any room for either doubt or 
fear. All was certainty — awful, dreadful certainty. 

She at length turned round, with a faltering step and 
whirling brain, and approached the bed. The damsel re- 
mained buried in profound sleep ; and it was some moments 
before Hagar could remember how she had come there. David 
was in her mind, and not his actions as regarded others. 
His words were still sounding through the innermost depths 
of her bosom — "Christian and Jewess no more, we are fel- 
low beings, twin children of mortality, with one God for 
our judge, one earth for our grave!" 

Summoning those energies, however, which she rarely 
summoned in vain, Hagar at length comprehended every* 
thing ; and it was with a ^leam almost of hope, that she 
followed out in her own mmd the adventure of which she 
traced the cause. 

Pauline, it appeared to her, was, in one respect, in a 
predicament resembling her own: she was the expected 
neophyte of some new and extraordinary doctrine, of which 
her own father was the apostle. What was the end or object of 
this attempted proselytism, Hagar could not tell, and hardly 
ventured to imagine. The philosophy of the calm and 
stately Orosmandel had come forth from the lips of Gilles de 
Ketz m words of fire ; and, on more than one occasion, the 
eyes of the Jewess had lightened, and her bosom throbbed 
high with enthusiasm as she listened. The doctrine it- 
seli — grand, massive, lofty, and shapeless from its very 
vastness — ^was such as only a daring imagination could con- 
ceive or follow. It was based upon pride and intellectual 
ambition. It asserted the equality of spirit throughout the 
universe, sinkinff man to the level of the worm, and yet 
raising him to the glory of the angels. It laughed at the 
immutabilitv of nature, and preached rebellion against the 
decrees of destiny. 

What was there in this to affright? It was not abso- 
lutely irreconcilable with some interpretations of revealed 
religion; it enlarged and elevated the mind; exercised the 
imagination ; opened out more extensive views of the power 
of the Deity, and the vastness of the scheme of creation ; 
and explored at least a portion of the immensity of the 
universe which before was an abysm of darkness impervious 
to the human gaze. 

The evil was, that it was not merely a speculative philo- 
sophy, such as sa^es and poets might ponder over by the 
light of the midnight lamp. It was of a directly practical 
nature; and its proselytes were admonished, that they were 
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to exchange slumber for waking, rest for action, the life of 
the body ror the life of the spirit. By the body was meant, 
not merely the material form, but those sympathies which 
bind the human race together, and chain the individual to 
his place in creation. This bond was to be broken ; the 
links of the habits torn asunder ; the lessons of human wis- 
dom unlearned ; and the soul, even while tenanting a human 
form, set free from the trammels of humanity. 

A curious distinction, however, was made between the 
habits and acquired desires of the mind, and the instincts 
of the body. It was the former that were to be repressed, 
changed, or cast away ; while the cravings of the latter, 
because they might be harassing to the spirit, were to be 
appeased by gratification. Was not this to strengthen the 
meaner part of our nature, at the same moment when we 
attempted to liberate from its control the nobler? No, it 
was replied: it was to disunite for ever the two parts of our 
being. It was to confine the body to its sensual cravings, 
and leave the mind free to itg intellectual pursuits. The 
passions might be indulged without danger ; but the affec- 
tions, which were the connecting links between the animal 
and the spirit must be destroyed. 

But here Gilles de Retz had hitherto stopped short. 
What was to be the application of so startling a lesson ? 
No longer bold in reasoning or plausible in sophistry, at 
this point he hid himself in mysticism. With some refer- 
ence to Orosmandel, as the master sage — with many hints 
that the moment for full explanation was not arrived — or 
that the mind of the novice was not sufficiently prepared, 
he retired from her presence, leaving her to digest what 
she had heard, and to lose herself in conjecture with regard 
to what was to come. 

Hagar believed, from some words which had dropped un- 
consciously from the baron, that his daughter was under- 
going a similar course of instruction ; and the adventure of 
this night inclined her to think, that the noviciate of Pau- 
line was at an end, and that she had been admitted by 
Orosmandel into the secret. What secret this was, com- 
municated in the dead of night, administered at the same 
moment with narcotic drugs, and followed by delirium and 
stupor, she dared not imagine. The whole, she could gather 
from the words of David, was a system of fraud and delu- 
sion. Yet how suppose that a father could be eng^ed in 
a plot against his own daughter? It mattered not: Prelati 
was the accomplice of Orosmandel, and if so, whoever were 
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the other abettors, it must be in tbe perpetration of some 
gigantic crime. 

At all events, her own situation and prospects were ra- 
ther better than worse. In the morning she would make a 
confidant of Pauline ; and that lady would perhaps be pre- 
vailed upon to take her under her protection. She would 
appeal to the baron's honour m behalf of David, whose 
in)eration had been solemnly promised to her ; and, through 
the influence of his daughter she mightlierself be permitted 
to leave the castle. Such were the reveries of Hagar, 
when the attendants of the damsel entered the room to seek 
their mistress. 

Mademoiselle de Laval was carried, still sleeping, to her 
own apartments ; and the Jewess followed close to the heels 
of the attendants, not daring to raise her head, and hardly 
believing her own good fortune. .This, however, was soon 
at an end. The private corridor of the baron was sepa^ 
rated from the other portion of the building by an iron 
door ; on the inner side of which a porter sat constantly, 
day and night. The man recognised the two attendants, 
whom he had admitted but a few minutes before, and also 
the damsel ; but when Hagar attempted to follow them he 
thrust her back without ceremony. Remonstrances were 
vain ; and she would have seized the young lady's gown to 
attempt to awaken her. 

"It is needless," said the porter coolly, as he turned the 
key; "the damsel has no power on this side of the door. 
You can only pass by the express orders of the baron." It 
may be conceived with what dismay the Jewess returned to 
herprison 1 

The next day, instead of waiting, as formerly, till she 
was sent for, she demanded an audience of the baron ; and, 
having received permission, she glided with a pale cheek, 
but a stately step, and a collected manner, to the room 
where he received publicly his visiters. 

Gilles de Retz was striding rapidly through the room, 
with more of decision and exultation in his manner than 
she had ever witnessed before ; and Hagar paused involun- 
tarily at the door to contemplate for a moment his appear- 
ance. His step was firm, yet elastic ; his chest was thrown 
open with pride and determination ; his eyes blazed with a 
steady light ; and every part of his singularly handsome 
countenance bore the impress both of will and power. He 
was at an age when the passions are at the strongest ; and 
the frame in which they were lodged seemed to be as yet 
(6; s 
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unwasted by the feverish workings of the spirit within. 
Even his hair, which was flung back from his face in glit- 
tering clusters, exhibited no trace of that untimely change 
which prophesies decay, when man is still in the zenitJi of 
his strength, and whispers to the proud heart of forty years 
— " In the midst of life we are in death!" Hagar knew, 
while she looked upon him, that this man was a being either 
to be loved or dreaded, and she grew yet paler at the 
thought ; but, summoning all her courage, she crossed her 
hands firmly on her bosom, and advanced into the room. 

•*My Lord de Retz," said she steadily, "Thou didst tell 
me that the damsel, thy daughter, was absent from the 
castle on a visit. She hath now returned, for I saw her last 
night ; and I claim thy promise to be permitted to lodge 
under her protection, so long as it is thy pleasure to keep 
me here a captive." 

"You are a captive, Hagar," replied the baron, "and so 
am I. Yet we are not captives of each other, but of a higher 
power which modifies the actions of us both. Why did 
you thrust yourself upon me in the solitude of yonder mid- 
night hill, sacred to the forgotten dead? Did I summon 
you? Why, after we had parted, did you appear before 
me, like a spirit, in the midst of the private apartments of 
my own house? Were you sent for by me? You accuse 
me of contrivance and duplicity — ^it would be as rational 
for me to suspect you of forwardness and coquetry." 

"Suppose, then, that neither thou nor I have been to 
blame thus far — " 

" I know it. I call God to witness that, from the moment 
of our first meeting, I have been as unconscious an agent in 
our destinies as a straw dancing on the waters of a torrent ! 
You appeared before me, and, from the loveliness of your 
person and the radiance of mind shining through your ey(«, 
I believed you, for a moment, to be of a higher order of 
beings than we on the earth. I soon found my mistake. 
I saw that you were a woman — yet a spirit ; a thing of 
dust, created lower than the demons, yet possessing within 
you the germ of that power which may be rendered capable 
of controlling and commanding them. What is it you de- 
sire? Liberty? It is neither mine to give nor yours to 
receive. Come, let us put it to the test, and observe what 
will be the result. I bid you be free! Away I The doors 
shall be opened, till they strain their hinges. Vanish from 
my presence, and betake you, if you will, to the uttermost 
ends of the earth!" 

**Let me first — '' 
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" Not a word I Begone — ^I bid you be free ! What ! you 
hesitate! Your cheek flushes, and then grows pale! You 
will not accept of liberty? Because you cannot! You are 
mine, because my fortunes cannot be accomplished without 
your aid ; and I am yours, because without mine you cannot 
rise from the earth. I tell you, Ilagar, we must on, for 
there is no turning back. Tliis world shall soon be no 
longer anything to us but as one of the planets. Our home 
shall be the universe ; our dominion, the realms of space. 
Even our material part, which must still dwell below, will 
be sublimed by the dominance of spirit. Every fibre of 
the body will thrill with new and more delicate life, till the 
meanest pleasures of the senses shall equal in poignancy the 
most ecstatic enjoyments of mind in an ordinary state of 
existence. The connection which will exist between us can 
be only faintly shadowed forth by the name of love. Cut 
off from the upper beings by the difference in our created 
form, and from mankind by the acquisitions of our spirit, 
we shall be alone in the universe. The thoughts and pur- 
suits — as deep and vast as the immensity around us — ^which 
will be common to us both, but which cannot even be com- 
prehended by others, will form the links of that chain which 
will bind us together, body and soul, as if in a single life !" 

The baron spoke with headlong impetuosity. ' His words 
rushed forth, unselected and unimpelled, and his cheek 
burned the while, and his eye blazed, with an enthusiasm 
which would have fascinated, if it had not terrified, his hearer. 
This was no contrivance — no deceit. It was the earnest- 
ness of a man fully impressed with the truth of what he had 
said, and labouring under the influence either of inspiration 
or delusion. Hagar stood like one amazed, and looked 
upon the personification before her of Will and Power both 
with terror and admiration. 

"I would cheerfully," continued he, "assign you a lod- 
ging in my daughter's apartments, but the hour of our fate 
IS at hand, and all trivial considerations must be laid aside. 
It is impossible that you can have any serious apprehension 
for yourself; for, although as completely in my power as if 
we were in the midst of a desert, I have never, in look, 
word, or action, offended your delicacy. The hour, I tell 
you, is at hand, and the intermediate time it is necessary 
that you pass in the study of Orosmandel. " At these words?, 
the Jewess, clasping her hands, uttered a stifled scream. 

"Not there!" she cried, "not there! Bury me rather 
in the subterranean dungeons of thy house! Shut me up 
in damp, and darkness, and hunger, and cold, and zqz if 
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there skall escape one tear from my eye, one murmur fronx 
my lips ! '* 

* * This is frens^, Hagar, " said the baron . * * Orosmandel, 
besides being a man without human passions himself, has a 
stake almost as deep as my own in your safety. Do you 
think that any consideration on earth would tempt me to 
place you in a situation of danger? Do you at once doubt 
my love as a man, and my honour as a knight?" 

"For thy love, my lord," replied Hagar, proudly, "it is 
a question in which I can have no interest, and which, 
indeed, as yet, to give thee due honour, thou hast not had 
the meanness to force into the ear of a captive. Last night, 
however, thy daughter was brought into my chamber by 
the young man whom thou didst solemnly promise some 
days ago to set at liberty. How am I to reconcile this with 
thine honour?" 

"Easily; for the young man was in the service of Oros- 
mandel, not in mine. My influence, however, has already 
been used, and I have received permission to do with him 
as I please. To-day — ^this instant, he shall depart. Will 
this satisfy you?" 

"I thank thee, humbly and gratefully," replied Hagar, 
her mind relieved of one of its loads of care. "It is but 
to die," continued she, mentally, "and to die alone. I 
praise ihe Most High that David will neither witness nor 
share my fatel" 

The baron, who seemed eager to re-establish himself in 
the good opinion of the Jewess, and also to give her some 
breathing-time before renewing the subject of their conver- 
sation, sent immediately to desire the attendance of Oros- 
mandeVs assistant. The servant whom he called for that 
purpose took the opportunity of announcing, that a mes- 
senger from Jacquin Houpelande waited without for an 
audience ; and thus it happened, that David and Andrew 
entered the room at the same moment, by opposite doors. 

Andrew bowed first to the lady and then to the lord, and 
then looked steadily at his quondam comrade, thinking it 
prudent to wait for his recognition, and not a little marvel- 
ling at the new change which had taken place in his costume. 
David had doffed his cloak, and appeared now in a dress 
of buff leather, made so tightly to the form that it must 
have been taken for his skin, had not his neck and chest, 
which were exposed, borne testimony against the fact, by 
their gi^eater .delicacy of colour. A red shawl, wrapped 
round bis waist, completed his equipment, for his head was 
adorned only by his own dark hair, which was thrown back 
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m damp masses from his forehead. His face was flushed, 
and ghsteniDg with perspiration, like one who had been 
engaged in some hot and laborious employment, and his 
hands were completely bedaubed with the traces of his 
occupation. After one glance round the room, he looked 
neither to Hagar nor to Andrew, but, fixing his eyes on 
tjrilles de Retz, awaited his expected commumcation. 

" Young man," said the baron, after eyeing him keenly, 
**I have a commission for Nantes, which it is my purpose 
to entrust to you. You shall be furnished with what is ne- 
cessary in half an hour at the latest, when you must imme- 
diately set out, and spur on without drawing bridle till you 
reach the city. After having performed your task, and 
received a sum of money — ^much larger probably than you 
expected to earn in this house — you will consider that you 
are your own master, and choose any of the paths of the 
woild save that which leads to La Verriere." 

"And I would pray thee," said Hagar, stepping eagerly 
forward, "to bear also a message for me. Fardon nuB for 
interrupting the thanks thou wert about to pay to the Lord 
de Retz — and which are well due — " this she said with 
significance { " but I humbly entreat that thou wilt ffo to 
the house of Rabbi Solomon, and inform my father — (Meb, 
the son of Benjamin — that his dau^rhter is well. What 
more, my lord, ought thy handmaid to say unto the Jew ?" 

" Notldng," repBed the baron ; " it is enough." 

** Bethink thee. Is it really thy design to deliver me up 
into the hands of Prelati?" 

" Of Orosmandel, girl I Prelati is dead, as my daughter 
can now testify." 

" He livethl — -but I know that it is vain for me to endea- 
vour to oppose his plans. Wilt thou absolutely consign me 
to the tower which, if not now, was formerly mhabited by 
him?" 

"It is necessary for the welfare of us both. But I 
swear " 

"Enough! Young man, thou must also say unto my 
father, that his daughter is a captive, and that he must 
ransom her — instantly if at all — with as many shekels of 
g)ld as he may think her life worth. Wilt thou do this? 
Wilt thou hie thee to Nantes, for my sake, as swiftly as 
j horse may speed?" 

I The look which Ha^ar rivetted upon the face of the 

scholar hardly outdid, in eagerness of interest, that with 
which Gilles de Retz and Andrew awaited his slow, calm 
answer. 
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"Were it my purpose," said he, "to visit Nantes, £ 
would obey you without fail ; but I am, at present, under 
voluntary engagement to Orosmandel, and I acknowledge 
no other master." 

"My lord baron, I claim thy promise! With this, the 
private inclinations of the young man have nothing to do ; 
and if he will not go freely — thrust him forth! Look to it, 
if thou desire that I am ever again to hold converse with 
thee, as with one on whose word I can rely ! " 

"My lord," said Andrew, who could no longer withhold, 
"after taking your instructions regarding certain bales, 
furnished by Jacquin Houpelande, the arrival of which at 
the Hotel de la Suze I am come to announce, the young 
man, if it so please you, can proceed to Nantes with me." 
Gilles de Retz stood all this while glaring at the scholar, 
with a mixture of surprise and indignation in his feelings 
to which he thought it beneath his dignity to give vent. 

" You hear/' said he, in a suppressed voice. 

"I have answered," replied David; "and as for you, 
Sir Meddler, since you will concern yourself in other people's 
affairs, I advise you to ride out to your tailor's clouts, as if 
the devil was behind you, and do the lady's errand to her 
father yourself." 

" My lord," said Andrew, " it is ill reasoning with frac- 
tious persons ; and if you will only cause him to be mounted 
behind my saddle, I undertake to carry him as clean off as 
if he had been caught up in a whirlwind." 

" Silence,, Sir," cried the baron. "And you — ^did you 
actually comprehend that it was my pleasure you should 
proceed to Nantes." 

" I cannot deny it : for your lordship is sufficiently plain 
spoken when you condescend to address your inferiors in 
station." 

" Do you hear this, Hagar ?" 

" OhI it is frenzy," she replied, crushing her fingers 
within each other ; "but he must go nevertheless." 

" Then, by St. Mary I he shall go — ^like a clod flung over 
the ramparts ! Within there !" 

" I call you to notice, my lord baron," said David, "that 
I am neither servant, nor liegeman, nor kinsman of yours ; 
and that you have authority over me neither by law, nor 
bloorl, nor custom !" 

" Silence, vassal, or I will pin you to the wall!" and Gilles 
de Retz, who was but little accustomed to opposition, more 
especially within his own entrenchments, drew his sword 
and advanced upon the contumacious dependant. David, 
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in the mean time, stood bis ^ound ; only slipping one hand 

1 whe 



into the shawl which girded his waist, and where, no doubt, 
bis dagger was conceded, while be warned off bis assailant 
with the other. 

** Take heed what you do, my lord," said be, " for, al- 
though unarmed, I am not to be slaughtered like a calf at 
any man's pleasure. Beware, if you love your life ; for the 
Borderer when he turns to bay, is as dangerous as the stag 
-of bis own bills 1" 

At this moment, Orosmandel entered the room ; and the 
baron, recollecting himself, fell instantly back; bis face, 
which before was pale with rage, now becoming red with 
shame. He muttered an apology between his teeth ; but 
threw the blame upon the young man's insolence. 

'* What is this thou hast been about?" demanded the phi- 
losopher, turning mildly to his apprentice. 

" Obeying your instructions," replied David, signifi- 
cantly, " and also declining to forsake my employment, at 
the command of a stranger, with whom I have nothing to 
do. I should say, indeed, at the command of three stran- 
gers ; for all the three now before you, would have thrust 
me forth of this castle, without rhyme or reason ! As for 
the tailor's ambassador, who was to have caught me up like 
a whirlwind — ^have you a sword under your cloak, Messire, 
that you talk it so bravely ?" 

" I have," rei)lied Andrew ; ** and one that glided out of 
its scabbard of its own accord, when you talked of turning 
to bay." And, opening bis mantle partially, the gleam of 
a well-polished blade was seen extending more tban half 
the length of his person. 

** A sword," said David, with an appearance of heat, "that 
only shows itself when there are odds in its favour, is worth 
no more tban a windle-straw. What would yours do in a 
case of equal numbers ?" 

** Try me, my man I when it comes to cold steel, I can 
take a hint as well as another." 

** I pray you all to pardon me. I could bear, in a case 
of necessity, being put to death by a baron ; but the inter- 
ference of this person has somewhat chafed my blood. To 
lay aside for the present, however, such idle converse, I 
have an explanation to make, which regards most parties 
here ; but, as I have heard that the doors in great men's 
bouses have the property of ears, you must permit me to 
shut these up;" and the student deliberately bolted both. 

Orosmandel, in the meanwhile, continued to regard him 
with calm attention, and the Lord de Retz with a scowl of 
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impatient disdain. Alarm and expectation were in theeyea 
of the Jewess ; but her manner otherwise was tranquil, and 
her figure as rigid as a statue. Andrew looked on with a 
grave and observant face, from which it would have be^ 
^together impossible to predicate anything, except die en- 
tire self-possession of the wearer. 

*' It is this lady," said the student, after glancing at 2iis 
audience one after the other, *' who has egged on the baron 
to take me forcibly from the engagements I am under to 
hiin whom I serve, and to thrust me forth of the castle. 
Now, it is meet you should know the connection which 
subsists between her and me. She is the daughter of one 
to whom I acknowledge myself indebted, not only for the 
raiment which I possess (slightly diminished in amount, no 
doubt, by an epito^um of my own, somewhat the worse for 
wear, which I left m bis hands), but also for the instructions 
of several years in the sublime science of alchemy. In lieu 
thereof, and in full settlement of all scores between us, I, 
on my part, when my preceptor and his family were flying 
from Paris, in peril of their lives, undertook the charge of 
this young woman's safety — solemnly promising to convey 
her to her relations at Nantes. Now, Messires, that bond 
is unfulfilled. Instead of conducting her myself, I had the 
folly — should I not rather say the baseness? — ^to entrust her 
to another; and in fine, she is now in the castle of La 
Verriere. 

** What may be her anxiety to remove me from the 
house, who am, as it were, the representative of her father, 
I cannot say ; but that does not interfere with the line of 
my duty — ^which is, to protect her at the hazard of my life. 
She is here — ^not to mince the matt^ — a prisoner ; and, al- 
though her father, I have no doubt, is ready to pay down 
for her a king's ransom, yet is there no talk of negotiation. 
Under these circumstances she is to be confined — ay, my 
lord, confined is the word — in a certain tower of the build- 
ing, of which, right or wrong, she has an insuperable horror 
and aversion. It is not for me to speak of that place, seeing 
that I know but little of it myself ; but this I may say, 
without transo^ssing my duty, that her repugnance, whe- 
ther founded m prejudice or not, is natural, and easy to be 
understood. It is, moreover — and this is all which con- 
cerns me ia the question — a place of darkness and mystery, 
which the eye of man cannot penetrate ; and thither, there- 
fore, to speak plainly, I will oppose her being taken, even 
to the shedding of my blood !" 

" Here is a peroration !" cried the baron. <* By my faith, 
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father, we shall be well served, if our business is to be en- 
trusted to maniacs ! The cure for this malady, I think, is ' 
a solitary dungeon, chains, straw, bread and water. Is it 
not so?" 

" The youth for the present," replied Orosmandel, *'will 
betake himself to his employment, already too long inter- 
rupted ; and the young woman, whose terror, as he remarks, 
is nothing more than natural and feminine, may remain in 
her present abode for a few days, till I find time to consider 
her case. A word, n^y lord;" and he drew the baron out of 
hearing. 

"Thy triumph," said he, *'is premature. The Duke 
hath indeed made the purchase ; but the money hath not 
arrived. Till then, this Jewess must be sacred, and it is 
better that she remain in a public part of the castle ; else it 
will be in vain to demand either loan or ransom from her 
father. As for the young man, he must live till the great 
minute of thy life hath arrived, for I have need of his ser- 
vices — but not longer." 

" Ha^ar," said David, in another part of the room, "you 
have gamed but a short respite ; yet keep up your spirits, 
and remember my words of last night." 

" Thou hast cast away thy life," she replied — "and for 
lae, wretch that I am ! Oh, be careful, my best, my only 
friend I for I watched the face of him whom thou callest 
Orosmaadel, and I saw suspicion lurking under the calm, 
deep moonlight of his eyes !" 

"Andrew," said David, "meet me secretly, after it is 
daik, at the top of the staircase in the hall, which they will 
tell you leads to the Magician's Tower." 

" I will, daddie," rephed Andrew, " but you are out in 
your policy for once. I have learned that of the baron 
which would have justified us in smiting him, hip and thi^h, 
as you no doubt intended ; and that done we could easily 
have gagged the old man, and made our way out of the 
castle—Jewess and all." 

Hagar was then remanded to her prison ; David back to 
his manipulation ; and Andrew, having been invited to partake 
of the hospitality of the house for the night, dismissed with 
a condescending message to Houpelande, inviting him to 
bring his goods forthwith to La Verriere. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Andrew's inspection of the defences of La Verriere, al- 
though, to a mind like his, a very exciting amusement while 
it lasted, was by no means satisfactory in the results he 
obtained. The castle appeared to him to be absolutely 
impregnable; and when, in walking round the ramparts, he 
arrived at the two colossal culverines which adorned the 
principal gate, his heart died within him. 

" Alas! daddie David," groaned he, ** it is all overl If, 
with my little son of a gun, I defeated half-a-dozen of the 
best soldiers in Europe, its great-grandfathers here, would 
scatter the army of Alexander! Our only chance is, that 
the cannoniers may be fools enough to load. Even a ball 
of diameter like this, could not sweep away more than twenty- 
men at a time ; and it would be morally impossible to make 
such a monster disgorge twice in the same hour. After the 
first shot, therefore, the prestige would be destroyed, and 
the besiegers might approach close to the walls; as safe 
under the very chin of the giants, as if they were twenty 
leagues off. What could have come over David, that he 
did not smite the enemy when we had him in our power! 
But was it not rather my own fault? He, poor fellow, may 
have been bound by enchantment ; and I, who was a free 
agent, should have struck the blow. I'll warrant me, if I 
had once stood fairly committed in the quarrel, David 
would have sprung to the aid of his comrade, if fifty spells 
had been over him." 

Andrew was permitted to make his observations without 
the slightest hindrance. It seemed, indeed, as if the authori- 
ties in command rather encouraged his inquiries than other- 
wise; in the perfect confidence, no doubt, that his report 
could not be otherwise than favourable. While he was still 
lingering near the gate, with his eyes fixed, as if by fasci- 
nation, on the enormous culverines, De Briqueville, before 
whom he had been brought on his arrival, came up to where 
he stood, with a lady, whom he appeared to be attending 
on her afternoon's walk. 

" You admire our cannon, friend!" said De Briqueville, 
with a smile. *' This one, you must know, is the Duke, 
and the other the Baron ; and if you want to match them, 
you must look among the Twelve Peers of France. I fancy 
you have hardly such things at home!" 

** I will not precisely undertake to say," replied Andrew, 
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"that we have culverines, or serpentines, of such unwieldy 
dimensions. The Scots, you must know, sir and madam 
(who are a very ancient people, being the Caledoniae of the 
Romans, and descended from the old Scythian race), have 
a prejudice against the alliance of such inanimate things as 
they cannot wield with their own hands. They do not even 
affect so much as the English, their fractious neighbours, the 
use of arrows ; holding it to be something less than manly 
to send such deadly missives through the air, on business 
that ought to be transacted face to face. However, I would 
by no means disparage your culverines, which at least do 
credit to the founders ; but with us at home, in fact, they 
coul4 be of little use, for I assure you this bit hillock of 
yours, whereon they have been so easily placed, compared 
with our mountains is an absolute wart!" 

"Perhaps, also," said De Briqueville, with a sneer, 
" those same mountains may be deficient in the materials 
for powder." 

" By no means," answered Andrew, hastily; " We have 
enough of willows for charcoal, which you think the best ; 
although in my opinion honest fir or larch would answer the 
purpose better, of which we have a still more abundant 
supply. Those timbers we burn to cook our victuals, and 
so preserve human life rather than 'destroy it. Then we 
have nitre enough, God knows, which the old wives use, 
with common salt, to cure their beef; and as for sulphur, 
you may think it is plenty, when I tell you, that there are 
few of us who spare to employ it for a kind of malady — 
brought to us, it is said, across the channel by the south 
wind." 

** Since you do not patronise cannon," said Pauline de 
Laval, who seemed desirous of prolonging the conversation, 
" pray what are the arms of your countrymen?" 

" Madam, we have a dagger, fit for stabbing ; and a sword 
that, if well applied, would slice you off a man's head so 
neatly as to leave no stain upon the blade. Then we have 
a pike, or spear, eighteen feet six inches long, sufficient to 
keep off a charge of horse ; and thus, with our steel coat 
and cap, defended at the joining between the two by a thick 
kerchief wrapped round our neck " — 

" Sir, do you know Sir Archibald Douglas?" Andrew 
glanced at De Briqueville, who had just stepped aside to 
speak to the sentry ; and then looking slily at the young 
lady, drew in his mouth like a purse, and gave an affirma- 
tive nod. 

" Is he well?" said Pauline, colouring deeply. 
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<* He is sound in body — but for the saana mem '* — and 
Andrew shrugged his shoulders. 

** For the what?" 

*< I would not just like to commit myself by affirming 
ihat he is well in spirit." 

*' Did he know — did he s^id — diat is — " 

<* It would be improper to answer categorically that he 
did not send; for, in fax^, he looked more messages than I 
eould carry, yet without ever uttering a word. If I could 
see as well into the mill-stone as my neighbours, I might 
yenture to predicate that he would have thought it an 
enormous sacrilege to have mentioned a certain sacred name 
in my ears. Indeed, I have little hesitation in conjecturing, 
that he is somewhat wild — a little crazed, as it were — on 
the subject of punctilio. Would you think it? It was but 
the other da^ that he rated my comrade Nigel soundly for 
saving his life by slaying a horse, instead of striking un- 
profitably at a man cased in armour. Nay, if the culverine 
with which I put the assassins to flight had actually gone 
off, I do believe he wou]4 never have forgiven me, lest the 
. shot might not have had the gumption to strike within the 
four members I" 

" By whom was his life attempted?" 

<* B^r six horsemen, with their vizors closed. Know you 
9n individual called Frelati?" Pauline started and grew 
pale. 

♦* Nothing will satbf^ our knight," continued Andrew, 
'* but he must have a uiir fi^ht with this Frelati, face to 
&ce; and, there being fecial reasons why he should be 
dissuaded from so doing, for at least a certain time, if your 
ladyship — " 

**Tell him," interrupted Pauline, eagerly, "that I intreat, 
and command him to forbear! Tell him that if he disobey 
me in this instance, I shall ever after hate as much as I have 
— ^have — esteemed him! Will you do this?" 

** Assuredly I will. But there is another subject — " 
At this moment they were rejoined by De Briqueville ; who 
immediately after walked away with Mademoiselle de Laval, 
leaving Andrew staring after them with disappointment 
and mortification. 

** They may well call me slow!" said he. " What a beast 
was I, to lose moments so precious in prating of culverines, 
punctilios, charcoal, sulphur, and cutaneous disorders! Sir 
Archibald's business is done — for which he will by no means 
thank me, and David's name not even mentioned in her 
ears!" By the time he had made the entire circuit of the 
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ramparts, it was completely dark ; and, watching his oppor- 
tunity when there was no one in the hall, he glidea mto 
the staircase which he had previously ascertained led to the 
Magician's Tower. 

Andrew, with all his shrewdness, was by no means in- 
sensible to the superstitions feelings almost universal m that 
age ; and when he found himself, in ascending the stairs, 
receding from even the grey light of the hall, and entering 
a redon of darkness and mystery, it was not without some 
quicker motion of the heart that he repeated mentally an Ave. 

His caution, however, did not forsake him. He crept up 
the steps as stealthily as a cat ; and when every gleam of 
light had deserted him, he went upon all fours, and thus 
might easily have been taken for the animal whose pace he 
imitated. The stair led to the highest floor of the tower, 
and was therefore of considerable length ; but multiplied by 
Andrew's imagination, it seemed to extend to a distance 
beyond all natural bounds. He at length began to conceive 
it possible that, for the offence of entering upon such an 
adventure, he was now travelling eternally through the void 
of space — ^when suddenly his head came in contact with the 
irongate at the top. 

When he had ascertained the nature of this obstacle, and 
the fact that he had really reached the landing-place, he 
raised himself cautiously, and put forth his feelers to examine 
the lock. The bolt was in, as thick as a man's arm : the 
gate was made fast, in such a manner, that it would have 
taken a well-sized culverine, indeed, to open it without the 
key. Had David been aware that this would have been 
the case? Or was he now an unexpected prisoner? Might 
he not have been waiting in utter darkness for an hour past, 
and gone away in disappointment and dudgeon? Andrew 
pondered, and jyondered — felt the thick bars of the gate — 
endeavoured to insinuate his little finder into the bed of the 
bolt — and at length sat down, to meditate more at his ease. 

Although the space around him was as black as night, he 
could see the dim light of evening beneath, at a distance 
which appeared to him to be immense. On this spot his 
eyes were fixed for so long a time, that his imagination 
began to grow confused ; and at length he felt the sensation 
of being about to fall. He immediately started up ; and, 
turning his back upon an appearance which only bewildered 
him, he grasped the bars of the gate with both hands, and 
gazed into the abysm of darkness beyond. 

Before him, if all he had heard were true, was the study 
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of the Magician ; and still higher up, the lodging of hit) 
friend. A strange curiosity took possession of Andrew's 
mind. If David could not, or would not, keep the rendez- 
vous, nuVht not he visit him in his own quarters? Who 
could teU what discoveries he mi^ht make — what wonders 
he might behold — in traversing the space between? Was 
it creditable either to his wit or his courage, to have passed 
a day and night in La Verriere without having been able to 
obtain private* speech of him to whom his errand was in 
reality done? 

Andrew, after listening calmly to the suggestions of his 
prudence, and combating them successfully, seized a firmer 
and farther grasp of the iron; and inserting his knees 
between the bars, began to heave himself noiselessly up, 
with very little misgiving on his mind, that in a staircase, 
where the walls were so roughly and slovenly built, he 
should be enabled to insinuate his body between the gate 
and the roof. 

The attentive reader will recollect that this gate was of 
no common altitude ; and it is therefore not to be won- 
dered at, if Andrew's wanderings of the imagination should 
have recommenced before he had reached the top. Often 
was he tempted to give up the adventure as hopeless, and 
allow himself to slip down ; but as often did he find himself 
instigated to proceed hy a still stronger feeling — ^he knew 
not of what nature ; till at length it would have taken 
little to persuade him that he was enchanted. 

On reaching the top, it may be a question whether he 
was more gratified or disappointed, to find that the gate 
and the arch of the roof met so nicely, that the human 
finger could not have been inserted between. At all 
events, he hung suspended for .some moments, as if to 
digest the annoyance, his fingers wandering almost uncon- 
sciously over the surface of the stone ; till at length he felt 
one of the blocks of granite move sensibly in its bed, with- 
out the smallest agency of his, and turn round, as if to 
fall, for the express purpose of crushing him. 

It required all Andrew's intrepidity to prevent the 
escape of a cry of terror which rose to his lips at the 
moment ; but, mastering this weakness, he first endea- 
voured — ^but in vain — to stop the motion of the stone ; 
and then, considering that to descend perpendicularly 
would be certain death, he sprang suddenly aside, catching 
by chance at a distant bar. In the midst of this manoeuvre, 
however, he was brought to, by the grasp of something, not 
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unlike a human hand in the feel, upon his neck ; and he 
heard these words pronounced in a low voice almost close 
to his ear, — 

** Hold, you misbegotten elf I Let not our homulus 
prove a homunculus, and sneak out of his comrade's way, 
without so much as a * God be with you!* Is it to play 
the spy you are here, you tiny corpse-candle? Were it 
not a shame to cheat the fishes of the Erdre, I would this 
moment crush you to a pinch of dust, you bog-trotting, 
serpent-hunting, toad-inveigling little devil!" 

** As God shall judge me," said Andrew, half strangled 
in the powerful grasp, " I am five feet eight and a half! 
I a spy I Alas I Is it for the purpose of espial that a man 
thrusts his head into utter darkness ? You mistake me for 
another ; and, if you will only come down into the blessed 
light of heaven, you may convince yourself of the fact." 

" Why, in the most sacred name, are you here, Andrew ? 
Could you not have waited on the stairs, like a decent 
man's son, till I came to you? Did you expect to find a 
crow's nest, that you would needs climb in this fashion ? 
By tlie holy St. Bride, when I felt your head as I opened 
the wicket, my heart jumped into my mouth !" 

"The devil take your heart, and your hand to boot!" 
said Andrew. " Have I been climbing here by the hour, 
for your sake, to be throttled by you at last? Do I feel 
like an elf. or a corpse-candle ? By the mass I I fear you 
have gotten into ill company in this house; and a man 
they say is known by his comrades." 

"It is all the effect of unlawful curiosity," replied 
David ; " but I forgive you for the terror you have caused 
me ; and the rather that the feeling was unreasonable in 
itself, seeing that he for whom I took you is at this moment 
playing his gambols among the toads and serpents of the 
swamp. Come, since you are farther ben than you were 
invited, you may as well rest where you are. There are few 
likely to stumble upon our counsels here!" 

" I shall remain, David, since you desire it ; but as for 
rest upon these upright bars, it is out of the question. 
Had you provided but a nail projecting crossways for the 
accommodation of your guests, little fault needed be found; 
but as it is, let me tell you, it is. no mighty matter of a 
parlour." 

Here the two students held high converse for a consider- 
able time. Andrew was informed by his friend, that no 
change whatever had taken place in the mode of communi- 
cation between the general storehouses of the castle and the 
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tower ; and that David was able himself to descend into 
the former whenever he had a mind. He was, in fact, at 
more liberty than he could account for ; except on the sup- 
position that his days were already numbered, and that it 
was thought impossible for him, in the interim, to make 
any dangerous use of such facts as might come to his know- 
ledge. 

"If your days are numbered in the castle," said An- 
drew, "why, in the name of God, did you not betake your- 
self to the outside of the walls when your liberty was 
offered to you? One would think that you really are 
bewitched ; and although such a thing might well take 
place with Nigel, Bauldy, or even myself, I actually 
marvel at its occurring to you." 

** Did you not hear me explain, that, consistently with 
honour, I cannot leave the young woman, whom I solemnly 
engaged to protect, in the hands of her enemies?" 

" There is no dishonour in your abandoning a post 
where you can be of no use. Nay, it is folly, and some- 
thing worse, to shut yourself up to die with her, instead of 
bestirring yourself without the walls in obtaining her re- 
lease. I can tell you there is warm work forward ; and it 
would be more both for your temporal and eternal advan- 
tage to come out, and take a hand in the game, than to stay 
here consorting with imps and goblins, and brewing drugs 
to raise the devil." 

** I am not wholly unacquainted, Andrew, with what is 
going forward out of doors, and I desired to see you here 
for the express purpose of taking a hand in it, and an im- 
portant one too. Where is Douglas ?" 

"At Nantes." 

" Know you aught of Montrichard and Beauchamp?" 

" They are at Nantes, also ; and have borrowed money 
from Caleb the Jew, to fit them out for action against the 
Lord de Retz." 

" Then let Archibald join them ; and with this secret, fit 
to buy the swords of their whole force — ^that the money 
paid by the Diike for his last great purchase comes hither 
to-morrow afternoon by the river, with such slender and 
disguised escort as may awaken no suspicion of its value. 
If they seize this fund, it will cripple the baron at the out- 
set. He will be compelled to borrow from Oaleb ; and 
Hagar, therefore, will be delivered up intact, and I shall 
be set free. Tell these things to Douglas ; and add, that 
Prelati resides secretly in this house, and that his mistress 
is in worse peril than he dreams of." 
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** By my faith, David, it is not so unreasonable an en- 
chantment that has beset you after all 1 But why, if it 
was really a dagger which you were grasping in your shawl 
— ^why did you not embrace the opportunity of escape which 
presented itself to-day?" 

"Because the slaughter of the baron would not have 
opened the gates to us, since we had not the word. That 
deed I would only have attempted in the event of their 
putting hands upon Hagar, to remove her to the tower by 
force. If successful, we must have taken our chance for 
the rest." 

" Vastly well. I see you are so much at your ease, that 
perhaps it will be impertinent to intermeddle further. Yet 
m case circumstances should occur more instant than the 
risk of such trifles as assassination, here is a paper sent to 
you by Caleb the Jew, by means of which he thinks you 
may escape from the castle. And now, David, while I 
have blood enough left in my arms to get me well down to 
the surface of the earth, I shall bid you farewell." 

•* Tell mc first, how is Nigel?" 

" He is as long as ever, poor fellow, but that is the only 
evil report I have to make of him." 

"AndBauldy?" 

" He is making cogent love to Felicite, the daughter of 
Jacquin Houpelande; and he, you know, althoua|h an 
echevin of Paris, is nothing more than a tailor. What 
think you of it, David? A tailor's daughter!" 

" Is she a woman?" 

** A woman I Ay, marry is she ; and as bonny a lass as 
ever looked at her own face in the waters of the Seine 
A woman, every inch of her, I'll warrant." 

" Then is she a match for a man. Greet me to them all, 
Andrew ; and if I should never see them more, let this 
shake of the hand be the poor scholar's legacy. Say to the 
Jew, in case of the worst, that I forgive him my blood, and 
that I died to save his daughter. Farewell!" 

Andrew wrung his comrade's hand, but could not trust 
his voice to reply to his adieu. He suffered himself to slip 
down to the landing-place, and then slowly descended the 
stair, and betook nimself unobserved to the apartment 
assigned to him. 

David, in the mean time, when he had heard the last 
footfall of his friend, and observed the faint b'ght at the 
bottom of the staircase darken for a moment, and then 
gleam dimly as before, retreated, with a heavy heart, 
to his own roosting-place. The appearance of Andrew 

(6) T 
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upon the scene, associated as it was witH liope — ^freedom — 
companionship — and the thousand visions of daring and 
presumptuous youth, had acted as a stimulant upon his 
mind ; and now that this factitious influence had been with- 
drawn, a corresponding reaction took place. He was once 
more left to his own unassisted energies. Before to-mor- 
row's sun was fairly risen, there would not be a human 
being in the castle in the remotest degree interested in Ids 
fate — save one. 

In the. statement of the circumstances in which he was 
placed, made to Andrew, he had touched only upon the few 
specks of hope in the }$tbture, leaving the rest in shadow. 
Even if the money werp seized by the malcontents, however, 
it was hardly likely that Hagar would be delivered up to 
her father. Some juggle would, in all probability, be re- 
sorted to ; and Caleb would be defrauded at once of his 
money and his daughter. There seemed to be an import- 
ance attached to her detention, to which the purposes of 
mere voluptuousness on the part of the baron were subordi- 
nate. She was first, it appeared from all he had been able 
to gather, to be tempted to the performance of some dread- 
ful and impious deed ; and if her seducers failed in this, she 
was then to be given up to the criminal desires of Gilles de 
Ketz. In the former alternative she was to be the substi- 
tute of Pauline de Laval ; and from the course of instruction 
he had seen adopted with that young lady. David could not 
but come to the conclusion, that the required service was 
one which could only be performed by a mind perverted 
from its integrity, or maddened into feverish delusion by 
drugs. 

lie time, however, when all would be certainty on this 
point, he had ascertained was now near at hand. The cata- 
strophe of the drama was approaching ; the arrangements 
were nearly ready ; and little more was wanting tnan the 
drawing up of the scene. The arrival of the money was to 
be the signal — or its loss. 

On the morning of this day, he had determined to inform 
Gilles de Ketz that Frelati was alive, and even to explain, 
so far as was in his power, the delusions practised upon his 
daughter. The circumstances, however, which had subse- 
quently occurred rendered this out of the question. TTie 
baron was now his enemy ; and any attempted revelations 
of the kind would only accelerate his fate, by withdrawing 
from him the support of Orosmandel. That it was the philo- 
sopher, and he alone, who had hitherto kept him suspended 
over ^e abyss, he knew-^as well as he knew that it was his 
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intention to allow him to drop, as 8oon as his services could 
be dispensed with. David even knew, by observations con- 
nected with his employment, that the moment of his fate 
was- that of the catastrophe in which either Hagar or Pauline 
was to be involved. The day of the arrival of the money, 
therefore, or of the news of its loss, was, in all probability, 
to be the last of his life. 

These reflections kept him awake so long, that, after he 
did fall into a heavy and feverish sleep, he was only awak- 
ened by the beams of the sun glancing on his eyelids. He 
started up,' and proceeded to examine the paper sent to him 
by the Jew ; a purpose for which he had not thought it 
worth while to strike a light before going to bed. 

The paper contained a minute plan of the swamp ; by the 
assistance of which, it appeared, that any one light of foot, 
and steady of brain, might easily perform the exploit which 
had made Prelati seem, in the scholar's eyes, a supernatural 
being ! This was, indeed, a document of importance ; and 
for a moment David's heart beat high at the idea of escape. 
The selfish feeling, however, was soon repressed, and he 
considered the subject in a different light. If one man 
could traverse the dreadful path, why not a hundred? 
Could the Jew, possessing knowledge like this, have been 
seriously anxious to favour the designs of Montrichard ? or 
was his merely a purpose of private vengeance, to be com- 
pleted by others only, in case of his own failure? The latter 
must, no doubt, have been the case ; and Caleb, in putting 
into David's hands the plan of the swamp, not only provided 
for the escape of the victim he had half bound to the altar, 
but added to the chance of success in any attack upon the 
castle, which might be made after his own design had been 
either accomplished or frustrated. 

In the hands of Douglas, a document like this would be 
invaluable. How to get it there was the question, for An- 
drew had left La Verriere before sunrise. The student 
wa^ almost frantic. This was the only probable chance that 
had as yet presented itself; and it was to elude his grasp, 
because he had not taken the trouble of lighting a lamp be- 
fore going to bed 1 

On- examining the paper farther, he found that the ram- 
parts were descended by means of irregular steps, broken, 
as if by accident, in the wall. But there was also another 
intimation given with a view to escape, which, in the stu- 
dent's eyes, possessed a still higher interest. Near the 
middle of the plan of liie heavens — ^which existed, it seemed, 
during Caleb's residence — there was a brazen hand, which, 
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on being bent downwards, opened an avenue to the private 
apartments below. Thi.s accounted for the well-managed 
appearance of Prelati's spectre ! By this means, in the case 
of Hagar being finally conveyed into the tower, David would 
obtain access .to her prison, in time to prevent the last vio- 
lence, or die with her I 

As for the obstacle which had so successfully opposed his 
previous attempt to enter within the enchanted circle, he 
had discovered its nature during the instantaneous illumi- 
nation of the apartment, on the night of Pauline's lesson. 
It was nothing more than a thin sharp-edged bar of iron, 
which ran breast-high from wall to wall. Two slender rods 
of the same description, which supported it in the middle of 
the floor, formed, no doubt, the door-way ; and, even if he 
could not find the secret of opening the bar at the top, he 
would have nothing more to do than to stoop his body, in 
order to pass under it. 

The brazen hand seemed, to David, to be of still more 
importance than the guide through the swamp 5 and he con- 
tinued, with renewed zeal, the plan he had adopted from 
his first arrival, of prowling about after dark, and entering 
secretly the Magician's study on every opportunity which 
presented itself. On the night of this very day, an adven- 
ture occurred to him, while thus engaged, of consequence 
enough to be treated of in a new chapter. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

David was once more ordered to usher into the study a 
visiter from the private apartments of Gilles de Ketz. He 
was then to shut the door, and betake himself to his own 
dormitory for the night. 

On the present occasion, the countenance of Orosmandel 
was more touched with care, amounting almost to anxiety, 
than he had ever seen it. In general, his expression, though 
mild and indulgent, was too little associated with the things 
common to! humanity to excite a warmer feeling than reve- 
rence ; or at least than that species of admiration which 
we bestow upon the idea of a superior being, invested with 
form and substance by the enchantments of genius. To- 
night, however, there was' a human light, in the eye, and a 
mobility of the lip, which spoke of meditations more intelli- 
gible, diough, perhaps, not less pure, than those of which 
the planets and the demons were the objects ; and David, 
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as he looked upon him, felt strongly the recurrence of an 
idea which had often stolen round his heart, that he had 
done this remarkable man injustice. 

On such occasions, the scholar in vain inquired what 
could be the plans, for the furtherance of which so gifted a 
being was induced to hide his actions behind a cloud ; and 
even to stoop to what appeared to be contrivance and dupli- 
city, for the purpose of accjuiring that ascen^lancy over the 
minds of other men, to which he would have been entitled 
by the unassisted strength of his own intellect. All this 
was hidden in impenetrable mystery, and the fact alone re- 
mained as evident as it was astonishing — ^that an individual 
endowed with every noble quality of mind and heart, was 
the friend of the atrocious Prelati, and the ally of the volup- 
tuous and abandoned Gilles de Ketz. 

The ideas which passed through the student's mind could 
hardly have been unobserved by the bright and penetrating 
eye which now rested upon his. The old man's expression 
softened as he looked ; and a gentle smile broke gradually 
over his face, as if from some fountain of light within. 

" I observe, by thy conduct to-day," said he, " that thou 
hast treasured my advice and I forgive thy distrust for the 
sake of thy fidelity. Continue to avoid and suspect him of 
whom I warned thee. Believe not evil of me, even if thine 
own eyes should be the accusing witness ; and rest assured 
that the hour is at hand, when the light of heaven shall 
stream upon a path which appeareth to thee to lead through 
clouds and darkness I" David bowed himself humbly before 
the Magician ; and walked away towards the private apart- 
ments, resolving to think for the future, that Orosmandel 
was an angel in disguise. 

This time he had not been furnished with a lamp, and he 
did not ask for one ; but by the faint light of the private 
corridor, when he opened the door, he observed that it was 
again Pauline who sought admission. It was impossible, 
however, to recognise him, as he stood shrouded in the 
darkness of the tower ; and she suffered him, after she 
had shut the door, to lead her on by the hand, without a 
word of communication passing between them on the subject 
of the Jewess for whom he had besought her protection. 
David did not avert to the cause of this seemmgly cruel 
neglect, and he walked on in sullen mortification. 

."And this is the goddess of Archibald!" said he, within 
himself. ** Alas ! is it not truly said, that love is blind ? 
Quisquis amat ranam, ranam putat esse Dianam!" It was, 
perhaps, owing to the irritation he felt, that he abandoned 
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lus just formed intention of obepng tbe philosopher's ooni- 
mands, and retiring for the night. Nothing new, indeed, 
had occurred to reawaken his suspicions ; but ill-humour 19 
always an infidel. Having ushered Pauline into the study, 
and seeing her advance several paces, he shut the door, an^ 
glided into his old retreat between the mummy and the 
^eleton. 

Orosmandel was, as usual (when he received company), 
standing near the table with his face towards the picture ; 
and several minutes elapsed before he turned round. He 
at length did so, and glided noiselessly forth from the circle. 

"My daughter," said he, **I hardly thought that so 
much courage could exist within so frail and delicate a 
frame. Thou hast already sought again, of thjr own pur- 
pose, a place which must be associated in thy imagination 
with everything most ghastly and unnatural. I lament, 
however, that thou hast chosen the midi^ight hour for thy 
visit ; because it is my interest, in order to prepare thee 
for that which must soon arrive, to tame down thy youthful 
fancy and leave thy reason free." 

** Sir," replied Pauline, " I had no choice. I do confess 
that this place is abhorrent to my thoughts, but were it hell 
itself, I would still enter, prompted and supported as I am 
by those feelings which are the good ansels of the soul." 

**I know thy purpose," said the jmilosopher, coldly; 
" and as it at least belongs to the highest of the instincts of 
our human nature, it is entitled to some respect. A trea- 
sure, bought with the fairest, and almost the last, portion 
of thy father's estates, and sent to him this afternoon by 
the puke, has been intercepted by brigands. Thou de- 
slrest, perhaps, to know whether its recapture is possible? 
Thou wouldst inquire into the fitting moment for the 
attempt? Thou wouldst ask of me to examine, and calcu- 
late, the position of the stars, and so determine whether the 
celestial influences are favourable or otherwise? But tho^ 
art in error. The day, indeed, has been, when I looked 
into the book of nature, and opened the heavens before me 
like a map. But it is many years — many, many cycles 
since I closed the pa^e in discontent. Mine is a far higher 
pursuit than astrological science ; and thy father must look 
beyond the planets for salvation from the destruction which 
threatens him." 

** It is even on that point I would speak. The destruction 
which threatens ray father, if I may judge by his manner, 
is instant and terrible ; and from some words which escaped 
him in the agony of his mind, connected with your own 
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commnnications to myself, I am led to infer, that it is in 
my power to save him. The means, if I interpret rightly 
your broken hints, and the wincings of his paternal love, 
are painftd, awful, horrible — startling, not only to the 
weakness of woman, but to human nature. So far am I 
prepared. By the ghostly vision which stood before me on 
that spot, I can well guess what sights and sounds I may 
encounter ; and, hj the terrors which followed, I already 
know that the spirit of man lives, and dares, and dreads, 
and suffers, independently of the body ; and thus have I 
learned to look down with contempt on the feelings of mere 
mortal nature. Speak then 1 Tell me what is to be done I 
On the first trial I was found wanting, because unsupported 
by anything higher than curiosity! The case is different 
now. I dare you to show me that from which I shall 
shrink, or command me to do that which I shall not ven- 
ture 1" Pauline approached close to Orosmandel as she 
spoke, fixing upon him a look which seemed to the scholar 
to emit sparks of light, even in the midst of the darkness 
which surrounded her ; and, as she drew herself up to her 
full height, assuming a wild and picturesque majesty which 
gave the idea of one inspired, David's heart smote him for 
the injustice he had done her. 

" There spoke the spirit of Laval I" cried t\e philosopher, 
with exultation. " I hold as nothing the labours of years, 
since they have conducted me to thee, for thou art alone 
among the daughters of the human race I It is neither the 
stars nor the destinies which have brought round the period 
of thy probation, but the energies of thy own mind. To- 
morrow, at that moment when we say * to-night,' and ere 
the sound hath left our lips, it is morning — ^thou shalt know 
all — dare all — do all. 'Thy father shall be saved, and by 
thee, and a new course of existence entered upon by you 
both, better, higher, and nobler, than as yet thy soul can 
conceive." 

** Be it so," said Pauline, " I will now to the chapel, and 
spend the intervening time in fasting and prayer." 

"There is nothing connected wit£ religion," said Oros- 
mandel hastily, "in that which cometh. K there were, 
thou and I could not be'engaged in the same work. Reli- 
gion is as far beyond even the sublimest science as God is 
beyond the spirits he hath created; and, although men 
must still believe as they are taught, yet it befitteth not 
the beings of earth to imagine that they know surely that 
of which the demons are ignorant. The work to be done 
toucheth not the welfare of the soul as regardeth its Maker, 
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but as regardeth itself; and the powers to be invoked mast 
be its own courage and energy. Fasting is doubly injurions; 
inasmuch as it not only weakeneth the mortal part, wbidi 
is the vehicle of mind, but, through that weakness, die* 
ordereth the fancy." 

'* Alas, my father!" exclaimed Pauline, with a troubled 
sigh. " Strange and terrible must be that deed, in which 
the protection and assistance of the holy saints avail nothing! 
There are secrets, you seem to say, hidden even from the 
demons I To me this is extraordinary doctrine ; for I ima- 
gined that in that other world they inhabit, all was as clear 
as daylight to us." 

"Thou believest s» thou wert taught; and thou weit 
taught erroneously even from the books of thy own faith. 
The ignorance, in some respects, of the angels, who, ac- 
cording to the Christians, are of the highest order of 
demonsj is asserted by the Apostle Matthew; and Job 
declareth, that the Almighty taxeth them with folly. All 
knowledge is relative. What we know is as nothing com- 
pared to the knowledge of the meanest of the demons ; and 
the knowledge of the greatest is less than nothing compared 
to that of Grod, their Breator." 

"There are ranks, then, among the demons as among us?" 

"There is a scale extending throughout all creaticm. 
Man is the highest of that series of beings, the vehicle of 
whose spirit is the visible and tangible substance we call 
matter. The series beyond are of another frame, so highly 
etherealized hy spirit that, except by their own consent, 
they are invisible to mortal eyes. Among them, the same 
gradations of excellence and power prevail as among the 
filings formed of clay. This was known to the Hebrew 
sages, and is mentioned, among others, by the prophet 
Daniel, and by all the apostles." 

** And these beings — so high, so dreadful — ^if created like 
us, have they also our portion in death? Are their bodies 
of light dissipated in the waste of space? and their glorious 
spirits shed abroad over creation, like a perfume that loses 
itself in the air?" 

** Such, reasoning by analogy, may be pronoimced to be 
their fate ; but of this we can know nothing with certainty. 
The idea of anything without end cannot be grasped by the 
human intellect; and the immortality accorded to the 
demons is probably nothing more than a space of time 
beyond our conception. This we know, however, that the 
same who existed m the earliest times of tradition exist at this 
day~Jbr their names, differing with the languages in which 
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they are pronounced, cannot conceal their identity. Long 
bafore the Babylonian captivity, the Hebrews had beheld 
tiiose terrible shapes -which alighted on the hill -tops of 
Ghaldea. These are few, however; they are even as a 
handful compared to the myriads alluded to by Daniel and 
by the apostles ; and it therefore seemeth to me, that there 
are some among the race, as among us, who, by superior 
daring and knowledge, have made themselves exceptions to 
that rule of creation, which is vulgarly called destiny." 
The philosopher drew himself up majestically while he 
spoke, and Pauline looked with awe at the wild and proud 
expression of his eyes, on which the light of the lamp at the 
moment fell, appearing to receive illumination rather than 
bestow it. 

"What a pity," thought David, as he gazed with ad- 
miration upon the old man, "that the youth of the body 
cannot be made immortal as well as that of the soul I But 
this I fancy^ is impossible; for even Aurora could ^^ not 
accomplish it in the case of her sweetheart Tithonus." 

•* Go now, my daughter," said Orosmandel, taking her 
hand, and leading her away, "Go in peace, satisfied that 
thy request is granted. Strengthen thy mind against 
itself — against the habits of thought and affection which 
have been instilled into it from the cradle. Remember 
that the salvation of thy father dependeth upon thee ; but 
keep sliill more before thine eye that glorious destiny thou 
art about to achieve — ^the accomplishment of which would 
be cheaply bought by the inmiolation of one half of the 
human race!" Pauline started, and turned round at the 
singular conclusion of this address ; she gazed in the old 
man's face, and her lips opened to speak, but the words 
seemed to freeze in her mouth, and pressing the hand which 
was at liberty upon her bosom, she walked slowly away. 

When they had left the study, Orosmandel conducting 
the damsel in the dark, David glided from his retreat. A 
thought struck him, as he crossed the floor, that it might 
be possible, in the few moments at his disposal, to ascertain 
the important fact, as to the existence of the brazen hand 
which opened the avenue to the apartments below. He 
hesitated for a second, and that second rendered his escape - 
impracticable. "A loud voice and a quick tread were heard 
approaching along the corridor, and he had hardly time to 
regain his station behind the curtain when Gilles de Retz 
strode into the room. 

"It must be done!" he said, forcing the words between 
hia clenched teeth. "And why not now as well as again? 
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Earth, heaven, and hell, combine to diive me on ; and what 

avails my resistance? Orosmander* — for the philosopher 
re-entered the study at the moment — "you wonder, perhaps, 
at my agitation, and at the abruptness with which I havf 
broken upon your privacy? — ^but no, you wonder at nothing. 
You are aware of the seizure of the money. My last 
resource is gone. The means by which I thought ^ keep 
my destiny at bay, or, at least, to bring it round in the 
form and manner I chose, exist no longer. Do you know 
this?" 

"I do. It is a trifle." 

" A trifle? you will drive me mad! Look at me. I am 
Gilles de Retz — ^he who was not so much the child as the 
master of fortune — ^whose possessions were so numerous that 
his memory could not retrain their names — ^whose eye 
brightened or withered that on which it fell — the sound of 
whose tread was waited for like the footfalls of an ap- 
proaching deity! What am I now?" 

**An immortal spirit," replied the philosopher, "whose 
mortal form hath been stripped of the paraphernalia with 
which it was invested by the accident of birth. For what 
wert thou deified, proud thing of dust? For thy lands? — 
for thy money? Behold, they are gone, and thou art a 
man ! Is this all? What wouldst thou?" Gilles de !Retz 
did not reply for some moments ; but David could see that 
his whole frame was convulsed. The mien of Orosmandel, 
on the contrary, was proud and lofty, and the habitual 
calmness of his look, just touched, and no more, by indig- 
nation. 

"Cast me not ofi*," said the baron, at length, "for, al- 
though weak and overthrown for the moment, I am re- 
solved 1 It was but time — ^but a little time I demanded, 
and all would have been well. Have I not sought like one 
who Tra§ determined to find ? Have I not trammed an^ tor- 
tured by turns ? Have I not shed blood, as if it haji been 
water ? Have I not writhed under the pangs of guilt, tijl 
the nioral sensibilities became callous, and J slept, like a 
victim amidst the torments of the wheel ? There is only- 
one point in which I can still be woupded — one nerve 
which, when wrung, will make me shrink and shiver, through 
my whole being. Pauline! — my own daughter! my only 
child! — ^the sole link which remains for me between earth 
and heaven!" 

"Weak indeed!" exclaimed Orosmandel, in a tone of 
contempt mingled with pity. " The loss of thy paltry trear- 
sure hath not only overturned thy courage, but upset the 
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whole fistbric of thy mind. Art tbou indeed the yile and 
guilty tiiinff thou describest ? Or is this a moment of what 
may be said to be nothing more than physical prostration, 
since the blow hath been struck through the things of the 
body? Dost thou now writhe in that sick-bed repentance, 
in which the spirit, succumbing under mere pain and weak- 
ness, howleth forth the recantations which are received by 
bigots and idiots, with more reverence than is due even to 
the avowals of healthful conviction?" 

* * I recant not !" said the baron ; " I repent not ! I^either 
heaven nor hell shall move me from my purpose ! If I had 
not the sensibilities of a man, where would be my merit in 
controlling them? where the strangeness of my destiny in 
surmountmg the fate of humanity? I have but one human 
feeling remaining ; and if I shrink when that is rent away, 
so far from blaming my weakness, you should admire the 
courage which submits to so fearful an infliction. I tell 
you, that if no other can be found, my daughter — ^yes, 
Pauline — Ay, gaze and point, and wring your hands, pale 
shadow! Hence! Begone! This is no place for you!" 
His eyes wandered, as if following some object round the 
the room, till they rested on the fold of the curtain behind 
which David was concealed. "You think to affright me 
from my purpose!" continued he. "Away! for I am more 
horrible to look upon than you." 

"Thy fancy wandereth," said Orosmandel, laying his 
hand upon his shoulder. " These be shadows ;" and touch- 
ing the lamp with his wand, it threw a dull glare round the 
room. 

"I know it," replied Gilles de Retz, without withdraw- 
ing his eyes; "but, for all that, is it not enough to curdle 
a man*s blood ? Do you call me coward now ? See, I look 
upon her without blenching. Can you not speak as well as 
gaze? Sight — sound — yea, touch itself — lean bear any- 
thing. There is my hand — count if my pulse throb quick 
with fear ;" and he crossed the room to thp spot qn which 
his eyes were fixed. 

"What, vanished !" cried he ; "Did I not say I was the 
more terrible of the two ? Art thou indeed gone?" ancji 
throwing open the curtain, he paused for a moment,, as if 
transfixed, before the skeleton, which stood dimly visible 
in the gloom, confronting him with outstretched arm. 

"I will not retract," said the baron faintly. " There — 
there is my hand!" and, as the dead fingers closed upon his, 
he sunk lifeless to the ground. 

David, on the baron's approach to his lurking-place, had 
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shrunk behind the mummy ; where he waited, with hia dag^ 
ger ready drawn. The head of the conscience-stricken 
wretch, when he fell, was only a few feet from where he 
stood; but so deep was the shadow in which the. scholar was 
hidden, that he could see all that passed, without running 
any risk of being observed himself. Orosmaridel drew 
near. 

'• This might have been good service, Ismael," said he, 
addressing the skeleton, ** if circumstances had coincided 
better: take thou care, Eugene" — ^to the niummy — "that 
thou mark times and occasions more attentively." These 
were the names of the two murdered apprentices ! The 
old man then stooping down, lifted up the baron, as if he 
had been an infant, and carried him out to the middle of 
the floor. 

David, as the fold of the curtain closed, shutting him up 
once more, in utter darkness, with the ghastly remams of 
his two predecessors, felt his blood run cold. The details 
of Marie's legend came back upon his memory, and, with 
the dead witnesses beside him, he could not doubt its truth. 
He felt that he was indeed the Third Victim ; but more 
than ever resolved to sell his blood dearly, and, in fact, on 
consideration, somewhat better reconciled to the society of 
his two companions, from the idea of his being destined to 
be their avenger, he resumed his place between them, and 
applied his eye as before to the hole of espial. 

The baron was already on his feet once more, having re- 
vived instantaneously on the application to his nostrils of a 
distilled spirit, so pungent that even the scholar, although at 
some distance, could with difficulty hold from sneezing. 
By the assistance of this powerful drug, he seemed to regain 
his recollection at once, without passing through the inter- 
mediate 8ta,te of confusion ; and, after a brief, but steady 
glance at the place where he had fallen, he turned to the 
philosopher. 

**I crave your pardon for the interruption," said he, in 
a tone, half of haughtiness, half of shame; "but, with all 
your inunobility, you will remember, I presume, that I 
have not passed my noviciate, and that my soul has not yet 
been altogether rent asunder from its earthly habits and 
prejudices." 

"Talk not of it," replied the sago, calmly; "that is a 
trifle;" using the expression for the second time during the 
intercourse, and in the tone of one who held all obstacles 
alike in habitual scorn. ** The question is," continued ho, 
" Both thy resolution hold?" 
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** Do you ask of a swimmer, who has nearly gained the 
i opposite shore, having left behind him a breadth of water, 

I over which there is no return, whether he will actually 

; cross the gulf?" 

J ** Then the thing is to be done — ^when ? Wilt thou lin- 

; ger yet a little while ? Wilt thou still send forth to gather 

9 the yirgins of the land, even when thou observest tmit the 

lot hath already fallen ?" 
t **Not fallen," said the baron, hastily; "or, at least, the 

f sacrifice is not inevitable. Do you remember the Trojan 

I prince — ^for you are learned m the learning of all times and 

countries — whose daughter, chosen by lot for destruc- 
, tion — *' 

** Pshaw! I remember that Hesione was saved, and 
Laomedon slain. But at present I have no time for idle 
tales." 

"Nor 1 1" exclaimed Gilles de Retz, with a sudden ef- 
fort. " Ilagar is as firm as a rock in the obstinacy of her 
unbelieving race. This night I could have slain her where 
she stood — but not till after I had bent her, in an humbler 
matter, to my will, and so have reduced to be the plaything 
of my senses, her who might else have been the agent and 
companion of my soul's ambition." 

''It is well. The Jewess must remain intact, till the 
moment when thou canst dispense with her father's wealth ; 
and that moment dependeth upon thyself. The peasant 
Marie — ^what of her ?" The baron shook his head. 

**Hast thou tried her well?" demanded the old man. 
"Hast thou touched upon the mainspring of her heart? 
She is fair, and therefore vain ; poor, and therefore a lover 
of gold ; proud, and therefore ambitious of title and nobi- 
lity ; a woman, and therefore given to pleasure, and pomp, 
and sway." 

*• I have tried her in all these. I have wrought upon 
her love and her fear — ^her pride, vanity, avarice, and ambi- 
tion. For the tithe of what I have offered her, / would 
decimate mankind!" 

** Then thou art resolved ?" 

"It must be so — I am," replied the baron, in a hoarse 
whisper. "Are you sure — of — her?" 

" Absolutely. She hath inherited from thee a portion of 
thy own spirit." 

"Alas, poor Pauline! Will you not try her again — to- 
morrow? You may be mistaken." 
"I never mistake." 
"And the bond?" 
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"It is ready." 

Orosmandei walked into the circle ; and, extending hiS 
wand towards the altar, a small blue flame issued from the 
point, by which a sheet of folded parchment was seen lying 
upon a pile of bones. It was sealed with a black seal, stiU 
larger than those with which the princes of the time eon- 
firmed their public deeds. 

"Art thou ready?" demanded the Magician. 

" I am. But you have repeatedly told me, that all must 
be completed in a single night, and it is now almost morn- 
ing." 

"I tell thee we have yet time ; for the damsel is prepared. 
Dost thou hesitate ?" 

" I pray you bear with me," said the baron, in a faltering 
voice; "she is my daughter; and I thought, even at the 
worst, to have had one being in the world to pray for me 
in heart and spirit! I left Marie — although with faint 
hopes of her, I confess — yet on the understanding that she 
was to consider farther of what I had said. Let her be 
brought here, and deliver her answer in this sepulchral 
gloom, and in the midst of these forms of mystery and 
terror. Perchance her mind may be wrought upon by fear, 
although it is deaf to reason." 

" The experiment will be vain," said Orosmandei, " and 
at present I have no time to await the result." 

* * Then I will receive her alone. Give me this one chance ; 
and if, when it fails, I do not act as you would have me — 
then abandon me at once to contempt, poverty, and death I" 
The philosopher hesitated. 

"In a few minutes," said he, at last, "I must be far 
hence ; and for this reason 1 would have refused compliance 
with thy desire. Here, on the uninterrupted portion of the 
floor, thou art safe ; but if, in forgetfulness, or curiosity, or 
passion, thou attempt to penetrate beyond, thy life is forfeit. 
Away, and bring the young woman hither. Thou and I 
shall meet again to-morrow." The baron relieved as it ap- 
peared, by the respite of a single day, and perhaps hoping 
that something might really occur in the interval to snatch 
his daughter from the horns of the altar, thanked Orosmandei 
humbly for the boon, and left the apartment. 

The Magician maintained the same calm dignity of de- 
portment when supposing himself to be alone as when in the 
jpresence of his protege or victim; and David, who had 
expected some demonstration of private character and feel- 
ings, was more than ever confounded and amazed. 

Orosmandei approached the altar; and after dipping the 
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end of his rod into one of the vessels, struck smartly with 
it a portion of the circle on the floor. On the instant, a 
low, hissing sound was heard ; and almost at one moment, 
a thousand small tongues of flame rose up among the bones 
of which it was composed. So dull was this light, that it 
disclosed nothing more than the forms of the thmgs among 
which it played without burning them ; now illumining a 
skull, now peeping through the eye-holes, and now thnist 
out of the grinning mouth. David was absorbed for an 
instant in the efiect of this phenomenon. When he raised 
his eyes, the apartment was vacant — the Magician had 
disappeared. 

The scholar was not slow of following the example. At 
that moment even the brazen hand had no longer any power 
to excite his interest ; but slow, and feeble, and well-nigh 
sick at heart, he glided ifrom his retreat, and regained his 
own apartment. 

So far the secrets of his prison-house were unveiled. 
The baron, not satisfied with the paction he had long ago 
virtually entered into with the enemy of mankind, would 
needs put his hand to a bond ; of which bond, as it appeared, 
his own daughter, failing the peasant Marie, was, in some 
terrific, yet mconceivable manner, to be the security 1 And 
what was the part taken by Orosmandel in this strange 
drama, in which was blended so much of the ludicrous with 
the horrible? David was so confounded by all he had 
heard and witnessed, that he was incapable of answering 
the question. It seemed to him that he had been in a dream, 
from which he had not even yet awaked ; and he lay for 
some time on his bed, quaking with the feeling of indefinite 
terror which besets a man who is bestridden by the night- 
mare. 

Hagar, however, was absolutely safe for twenty-four 
hours. This was something ; but at the end of that period 
would come the struggle, of which no possible termination 
could be foreseen, save the destruction of both. O for 
some messenger to carry the plan of the swamp, with one 
whispered hint to the ear of Douglas! But this was out of 
the question. Could he not fly himself? By means of the 
secret outlet at the top of the gate, the court and the ram- 
parts were accessible to him at all times ; and, fearing no 
failure either of heart or limb, the success of the attempt, 
he persuaded himself, would be })eyond a doubt. But this 
would be to leave Hagar — ^to forsake her at the very moment 
of her approaching trial ; and to trust to the faithless tide 
of circumstances for his return. 
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Even while abandoning this idea, however, he sprang up 
from his bed; and going out by the skylight window, sought 
his old post on the roof of the tower. Near the surface of 
the earth, the atmosphere was as calm as death; but in 
upper air, it seemed as if the Demons were keeping their 
sabbath. Black ai.d heavy clouds hurried across the sky ; 
and as their shadows, cast earthwards bjr the struggling 
moon, passed and repassed over the Erdre, its smooth waters 
now resembled a lake of molten silver, and were now buried 
in unfathomable gloom. Two figures were visible on the 
swamp, receding from the castle ; but at too great a distance 
to be recognised by a common spectator, even as human ; 
yet David, whose eyes were taught by jjractice, and shar- 
pened by exigence, had no difficulty in discovering them to 
be those of Prelati and the dwarf. 

He lingered for some time on the roof, his eyes fixed, as 
if by fascination, on those mystic wanderers of the night ; 
but at length, when they had completely vanished from his 
view, he crept back to his bed, and endeavoured to compose 
his troubled mind to sleep. This, however, was impossible. 
Prelati and the dwarf still flitted like spectres before him ; 
Hagar and Pauline, with clasped hands, white lips, and 
burning eyes, were by his side ; and in the distance, Archi- 
bald and his three comrades stood by the brink of the 
impassable swamp, extending their arms towards him, and 
their faint voices floating inarticulately over the deep. 

He started up between sleeping and wiping, as a louder 
cry smote upon his ear. He thought his own name had 
been pronounced ; and listened, with intense impatience for 
a repetition, to know whether or not he was the sport of a 
dream. The sound returned, however, faint yet intelligible ; 
and he heard distinctly the word " David" uttered m the 
midst of a succession of shrieks. He sprang at a single 
bound from his bed, rushed down the ladder ; and was in 
the middle of the Magician's study, before one other idea 
had crossed his mind than that the kind hearted Marie was 
in danger, and had summoned him to her assistance. 

The peasant girl was still struggling, though almost 
exhausted, in the arms of Gilles de Ketz ; whose face, illu- 
mined at the moment by the ghastly lamp, exhibited the 
paleness, not of passion, but despair. When the scholar 
entered, he stared at him, as if he had been a messenger 
from another world, but still retaining Marie immoveable 
in his gripe. 

"Who art thou?" demanded he, hoarsely. 

" The comrade of Ismael and Eugene," replied David. 
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A spakm appeared to pass across the baron's face ; his arms 
relaxed their hold; and Marie fell to the ground. He did 
not bestow a glance upon her prostrate &ure, but strode 
towards the door; addressing a single word to the intruder 
as he passed, in a tone of menace mingled trith exultation, 
and given forth with all the energy of hate. 

" To-morrow night!" said he, snaking his clenched hand 
above his head ; and the next moment he disappc^ured in 
the datkness of the corridor. 

** Marie," sdid David, raising her up, and speaking in a 
quick, yet clear whisjjer, " are you sufficiently composed to 
listen to words on which life and death depend?" 

** I am. My mind is strong, though my frame is weak; 
and even that would soon recover, could I obtain a draught 
of fresh air." 

" Here, then, is a plan of the swamp, describing the mode 
of descending the ramparts, and tracing minutely the path 
which leads across the abyss. Is your heart stout? Is 
your brain steady? Is your foot light and free? 

** Fear not for heart, brain, or foot. I am a native of 
the banks of the Erdre; and when a girl, I have played 
upon marshes where the wild duck would scarce trust him- 
self to alight." 

** Mark me, then. When you have gained the firm land, 
search instantly out Sir Archibald Douglas. I must trust 
to your wit to find him ; for I can only inform you that he 
is known to Caleb, the Jew, who lodges with Rabbi Solomon 
of Nantes. Put the plan into his hands ; and tell him, that 
if he can turn it to fitting and soldierly account before mid- 
night, he will save his love and his friend from destruction, 
mil you do this?" 

" I will, if I have liffe and strength to do it, so help me, 
heaven 1" 

" Then give me your hand:" and he led her beneath the 
bar of iron, and into the enchanted circle ; Marie following 
with a firmness of step, which even at that moment excited 
his admiration. 

" On descending to the apartments below," said he, "I 
believe I can promise that you will meet with no interrup- 
tion. The dumb slave will question no one descending 
from this place. Orosmandel must long ere now have gone 
forth, having announced his intention oi so doing in my own 
hearing ; and Prelati and the dwarf, I know, have already 
crossed the swamp. To the floor below these apartments, 
which is on it level with the pound, you will no doubt fiiid 
A descent of the usual kind; and there, in fine, a door, 
(6) u 
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Opening upon the mmparts, will let you forth to light and 
liberty. Let ns now search, in this accursed gloom, for a 
hand of brass, on turning down which the avenue will be 
disclosed.'* 

" It is here !'* said Marie, stepping forward. She turned 
down the hand ; and in the same instant sunk through the 
floor, and disappeared with the speed and silence of lig^ht. 
Not a cry escaped from the lips of the dauntless girl ; and 
when, in another minute, the trap-door as noiselessly rose 
again, and recovered its place, David could have b^eved 
that all was a dream. 

Giving up not an instant, however, to surprise, he le0; 
the study, and, darting up the ladder, soon found himself 
on the roof of the tower. How long he waited for the ap- 
pearance of Marie, it is impossible to teU. The sanda of 
time never seemed to run so slowly ; and he had almost 
determined to return, and inquire into her fate in person, 
when he saw her make her appearance upon the ramparts. 
The moon was then obscured for some minutes; during 
which the whole world was wrapped in gloom. Wh^i 
again the light streamed suddenly down upon the earth, the 
white figure of the adventuress — ^who was still dressed in her 
bridal garments — appeared far out upon the swamp, gliding 
among the moonbeams like a thing as £iir and unsubstan- 
tial. Sometimes it paused, as if uncertain of the path ; but 
anew, darting away, flitted swifUy on, till it looked like a 
thin, pale vapour skimming along the surface of the morass. 
The moon was again eclipsed, and David saw it no more. 



CHAPTER XXVT. 

Akbbsw, in the mean time, had left the castle, agreeably 
to his intention, soon afler sunrise; and it may be sup- 
posed, that with a conmiissiou like that which he had 
received from David, he did not draw bridle till he reached 
Nantes. He went stndght to the lodgings of Sir Ardii- 
bald; and there found his two brother students in deep 
conclave with the knight. 

" If this be really Andrew in the flesh," cried Nigel, 
<* there must indeed be magic in La Yenriere ! Why, man, 
we thought you would have taken at least a week to cod^ 
sider of the prudence of giving yourself another day. 
Houpekinde*s oxen, in the mean tune, have all gone out to 
grass; Baoldy, there, has set himself down before Felicite, 
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to attempt palisade, ditcb, rampart, and, finally, curtain, 
in regular succession ; and the knight, and his esquire 
— that is, I myself — were just setting about defying 
Frelati to the field, and so finishing the adventure out of 

" It is every word of it true," added Bauldy ; ** and in 
case of failure in the duel — ^whieh indeed was to be looked 
for, with a *squire as long as a lance, but neither sharp nor 
polished — ^we were to have had war in your absence, An- 
drew, glorious, gallant war. Nigel and I were to serve as 
men-at-arms wiui Sir Archibald ; who was to take on for a 
while under a certain valiant commander, whose name is 
Montrichard." 

" What is the news?" demanded the knight, impatiently. 
'* Did you get private speech of David ? Have you brought 
us a plan of the castle in your memory? Or were you 

S'tched over the ramparts the moment you got in, as one 
eauchamp, a strolling Englishman, told us would be your 
fate?" Ajidrew looked sedately at the speakers one by 
one, as they addressed him, and then replied to them seri- 
atim, beginning with the last. 

"Sir Archibald of the Braes," said he, **I did. get 
private speech of David ; and, by the same token, a most 
uncomfortable parlour he has yonder, for any two Christian 
men to commune in. - 1 will not precisely undei'take to say 
how many miles it may be above the surface of the earth; 
but, certes, there is no crow in all the Borders of Scotland 
who could not offer better accommodation to a friend. The 
plan of the castle of La Vcrriere is this : impassable 
ditches, unapproachable ramparts, impregnable walls ; with 
a gate defended by two culverines, each four times as long 
as Kigel, and wide enough in the mouth to swallow us all 
three. I was not pitched over the ramparts ; but if the 
Lord de Retz had been just a trifle more fractious, David 
and I should have been under the necessity of pitching our- 
selves, after slaughtering him in his own den." 

** By the massl" cried Nigel, ** there would have been 
some sense in that." 

" As for you," said Andrew, turning to him, " you are 
unfit to be an esquire, as Bauldy has justly observed, by 
reason of your unconscionable length. You are to conduct 
Jacquin Uoupelande's wagon . to La Verriere to-morrow ; 
and I myself will remain with the knight." 

"Heyday I" 

** You, Bauldy, are to give up the idea of hems a man- 
at-arms. You are to continue tne siege of Felicite, all the 
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tune that Nigel is condncting yoa to La Yerri^re. I 
aasore you I took David's counsel totichi&g that mattef^ 
with no small apprehension on my mind ; for yon knoir he 
was always a stickler for propriety. I reminded him that 
Jacquin Houpelande was a tailor." 

*< And an echerin of the city!" added Bauldy, hastily. 

" True : but it was tio redeeming citcumstanoe of rank 
that weighed with him. It was all bn acootttit ef FelieitS 
hetself." 

*' God bless himl" cried Bauldy, breaking Into a glow of 
delight. " He never saw her three titftes ill his life, And 
yet Well, it is wonderful, the sense, the understand^ 

in<r, the gumption possessed by that daddie David! Bnt 
what did he say* man? what were the qualities he more 
particularly distinguished?" 

** Tut! — we have no time for that now. He said, that 
though a tailor's daughter, she was still a match fbt* yem» 
because she was a " 

" Well?" 

"Awomah. And now. Sir Archibald." 

" Ah, now comes my turn. May I crave to know what 
it is David's pleasure that I am to do, and what he wiUs 
that I must leave undone? Perhaps^ since I am deprived 
of my esquire, I ought to consider myself forbidden to chal- 
lenge Prelati at all?" 

** Undoubtedly yott ought. On this point, you are not 
only entreated, but commanded to forbear ; and, in case of 
disobedience " 

" Sir!" 

'•Don't interrupt me, or I shall never remember the 
message. In case of disobedience, I say, you shall know, to 
your cost, what it is to be hated, as well as to be loved " 

"Holy St. Bride!" 

•* By a woman." 

•* What! This message was not from David?" 

" No. I am just commg to his. You are by no means 
to take on with Montrichard, or anybody else. You are to 
hire ther/ij if they will accept of service ; or, at leasts you 
are to be the leader of the enterprise, assisted by me, in the 
character of esquire, or henchman, or anything you please. 
The treasure, you must know, on which the enemy mainly 
depend, is to be sent to them in the dusk of this evening, by 
the river. It will probably be contained, for the purpose of 
exciting no suspicion of its value, in a market-boat, followed 
by two or three others, like a convoy of peitsants returning 
homewards firom the city. They must of course be met 
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with by an equal fleet, cbancing, at that moment, to come 
down the Erdre; of which you, Sir Archibald, shall be 
admiral* In order that your penncu may not be unattended, 
Bauldy and Nigel, if sufficiently well disguised to prevent 
them &om being known afterwards, may be with us for an 
eyening's amusement ; but they must take care, if not killed, 
to return unsuspected into the city, as they set out for La 
Verri^re, with Jaoquin Houpelande and his cortege, in the 
morning. And now, my friends, set about mustering your 
force without loss of time. I shall return before you are 
ready to set out ; but just at this moment I have other 
affairs before me. All I have to add, by way of news, is, 
that Pavid is in hourly and imminent danger of his life ; 
and to you personally, Sir Archibald, that Prelati resides 
privately in the house, and that Pauline de Laval is in 
worse peril than you ever dreamt of. Further details as 
we row up the river. Meantime, adieu I" 

Andrew then went to the house of the Rabbi Solomon, 
and was admitted as before to the presence of Caleb. The 
Jew was in the same room, sitting in the same attitude, at 
the same table ; and so completely unchanged was the whole 
scene, since his last visit, that the emissary could have 
believed that all which had taken place in the interval was 
only a gambol of the imagination, performed in the winking 
of the eye. 

** Awake, Caleb," said he, "for I have good news!" The 
old man started. 

*< Good news !" repeated he. ** Then she was not over- 
come? She died by her own hand; and gave forth her 
spirit to Jehovah as pure as she received itl" His counte- 
nance was lighted up while he spoke by a fierce and ter- 
rible joy ; and his eyes were fixed upon the calm face of 
the messenger, as if they would have pierced through 
the cold and immoveable surface. 

♦* Your daughter," replied Andrew j ** is alive 4nd well, 
b^h in body and mind. She spoke as bravely to them as 
if she wore a steel doublet instead of a silken vest ; but she 
indeed looked like one who would not hesitate, if occasion 
called} to give up her life for her honour — or, to speak the 
truth, for any idle whim which the imagination of woman 
consecrates into something divine." 

"Is she in the tower? Answer me that, young manl" 

"Not as yet." 

" When goeth she thither?" 

"I fear me, to-morrow night." 

"It is well, it is well. It is indeed good news. Thou 
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shalt now have much gold for tby tiding; and that will 
satisfy thy Christian heart better than thanks and blessings." 

*• Gold is a blessing, of itself, Jew; and truly onewfa«*e- 
with the Lord hath not blessed Andrew very abundantly. 
Yon must know, that we of the true faith think it as much 
our bounden duty to spoil the Jew of his gold, as your an- 
cestors did to cheat the Egyptian wives out of their bits of 
trinkets, and bravery, and pots, and pans, and so forth, 
when they went up yonder from Ramases to Succoth. 
Alasl" continued Andrew, accepting a well-filled purse, and 
fastening it under his girdle, ** to think of the sin of covet- 
ousness ! I doubt whether that same itching after the gold 
and silver, and utensils, and old raiment of other people, 
is at this blessed day clean out of the fingers of the children 
of Israel." 

"The young man David," said the Jew impatiently, 
"what didst thou learn from him?" 

' ' Let me first have done with your daughter. She wishes 
you to know that she is a captive ; and that you must ran- 
som her — instantly if at all — ^with as many shekels of gdLd 
as you may think her life worth." 

"Her life, young man, is worth not a tithe of one of 
these coins !" 

"But if honourably delivered?" 

"Not with gold — that cannot be with gold. No more 
of it. What sayest thou of David?" 

"The localities of the castle are unchanged; he has re- 
fused to fly alone ; and, in case of the worst befalling him, 
vou are to know that he forgives you his blood, and that 
he died to save your daughter." 

" Oh, that he were an Hebrew I" cried the Jew, smiting 
his hands together, "oh, that he were of the house of 
Israel, and of the blood of the sacred people 1 Alas! my 
senses again wander ; for there is no hope but of revenge. 
When goeth the wagon of Houpelande to La Verri^re? 
Answer me that." * 

* * To -morrow morning. " 

" Good, good. I would speak with thy comrade who is 
called Bauldy ; and in private, where the ear of Houpe- 
lande may catch no echo of our voices. Wilt thou send 
him hither? Away, good Andrew, and do my bidding. Go 
at once." 

" I will ; for you have somewhat overpaid me for the 
message, and I am scarce of change. Look, however, tliat 
you stir not out, for he will be here soon, as in the evening 
we take' an airing upon the river." 
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And the evening at last came. It was a soft and myste- 
rious twilight, the tranquillity of which was undisturbed by 
a murmur among the trees, or a ripple on the water. The 
wind was not bom, the existence of which a few hours 
later, was manifest to David in the rack hurrying across 
the sky, while all was peace below. The heavens were 
closely packed with those wave-shaped clouds which some- 
times give them the aj^earance of a sea; and, although the 
moon was risen, it seemed as if her beams had not as yet 
acquired strength enough to break their prison. The scene 
to which we would transport the reader has been thus 
described, on another occasion, by the same humble pen of 
which he now follows the traces. 

*' The Erdre resembles more a basin of the Loire than 
a river falling into it. Its motion is invisible, its current 
imperceptible. You glide in a canoe-like boat over its 
waters as calm as death, shut in by melancholy banks, that 
look like the sides of a grave. The very mariners are 
silent, and their oars dip into the heavy element, as if they 
feared to disturb it. x ou fancy yourself, at length, on 
some lake, over which you are transported by the mute 
ministers of enchantment, and look forward with curiosity 
to the end of your voyage, which seems to be near at hand. 
If in the mean time, a trout should leap out of the water 
to look at you, as you pass, you are carried instantly to the 
Arabian Nights, and the Ebony Islands, and remember, 
with a pleasmg shiver, the lady stepping out of the kitchen 
wall, and tapping the fish in the frying-pan, with her magic 
rod, as she mquured, * Fish, fish, are you in your duty ?' 
to which the fish answered and said witii equal mystery, 
* If you are in your duty, we are in our duty ; if you 
reckon, we reckon ; if you fly, we overcome, and are con- 
tent.* 

"On reaching the end of the lake, however, and near 
the bank, just as you are preparing to disembark, the canoe 
shoots round the comer, and you find another lake before 
you, of nearly the same form, and pi*ecisely the same cha- 
racter. You are reminded of the changes of a pantomime, 
though this one is much more cleverly performed. Before 
it took place, the liver around you looked like a plain of 
black marble, polished like a mirror, in which the stirless 
trees on the banks were reflected with magical precision. 
But at the instant of the shifting of the scene, you are smit- 
ten — and the occurrence is not a rare one — by a blast of 
wind, which stops your breath, and almost upsets your frail 
bark. A sail would have been fatal. The blast whitens 
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tke black river where it passes, and some faint mirgea nse, 
as if unwillingly. But, in another moment, the foam dis- 
appears ; the waters relapse into their enchanted slamber ; 
and all is calm, and black, and mute, and lifeless as be&ie." 

On the present evening, in the very midst of the eaUa 
twilight, when it would have been impossible to say whe- 
ther the hour partook more of night or day, two boats ver« 
drifting down between those mysterious banks. They were 
filled with men dressed in the slouching hats, and large 
holiday cloaks of peasants. The hour was late for such 
persons as they seemed to be sailing towards the city ; but 
they appeared to have no desire ^o abridge their voyage, 
using neither oar nor paddle, but permitting their rude vea- 
sels to glide sullenly along, at the almost imperceptible 
pace of the current. 

On arriving at the embouchure of the little river Gena» 
the navigable part of the stream became more confined ; 
the confluence of the two waters taking place in a bay, the 
surface of which was so completely covered with aquatic 
plants, as to resemble a marsh. On the opposite side, there 
was a projection of the land, corresponding, in some mea- 
sure, to the concavity of the bay ; only sharper, and in the 
form of a low promontory. As the boats approached ^s 
place, the current drifted them so close to the shallow part 
of the river, that one of the passengers, afraid of getting 
aground, caught hold of the steersman by the arm. 

** I warned you," said he, sternly, ** and by St. Bride, I 
will keep my promise either way ! If you perform your 
task faith^ly, you shall be well rewarded ; if not—" 

** Silence, Sir Knight 1" said the man — "or if you must 
threaten, at least speak lower. On this river you may hear 
a trout leap at many hundred yards. That I know myself; 
but there be some who say, that words spoken where the 
stream enters the Loire at Nantes, are instantly heard at 
LaVerriere, and the answer returned in the s^une minute J' 

*' For all that, take care we do not ground upon the shM- 
lows. At this moment we cannot see fifty yards of the 
river ; and, for aught I know, the company we come to 
meet may be on the other side o£ yonder rocks. I promise 
you, my man, I do not like your looks ; and if you are a 
native of these parts, as you sav, it is not a little suspicious 
that, instead of yielding slowly to bribes or threats, you 
should have undertaken a service like this, as recklessly as 
if the object were to break the crown of a brother peasant." 

** And what, then?" said the pilot ; " is it because I am 
peasant that I cannot have my motives like other people? 
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NofV, Pll wanrant you, if I were a knight, I might be as 
ugly as 8in, and as close a neighbour of Gilles de Retz ns 
fi^tan himself— -the Lord preserve and forgive me ! — with- 
out exciting your suspicions. Yon would say — * Ha ! he 
hath his enmities and revenges — he holds him at feud,' and 
all would seem well. Why, do you think I am not a man 
as well ajs you ? You may grind us to dust, messire, but 
that will not take the human nature out of us ; which is a 
part of the very substance of our souls and bodies 1" 

^'I have heard the like impertinences before, "said a youn^ 
man slowly, who was leaning against the gunwale, as if 
fatigued with inaction, '* and by St. Georg^e, I think they 
are spi^ading in our England! What will the country 
come to if such monstrous ideas should get abroad among 
the great mass of the common people ? If all men are alike, 
there can be no need for an hereditary nobility at all ; but 
each man, having inherited his father's fortune, should 
scramble for distinction as he might. There would be a chaos 
for you! When England sees that day, instead of being 
one of the great nations of Europe, she will be nothing 
more than a rock in the sea, the haunt of fishermen and 
pirates 1" 

"You mistake. Sir Knight,'' said the first speaker, *^It 
is not the doctrine, but its application, whiob is wrong. 
All men are indeed alike in their human nature, and its 
feelings and passions, as this fellow would seem to urge ; 
but some are bom great and noble, and some little and 
mean. It is the duty of the former to grant shelter and 
protection, and of the latter to render service and fidelity. 
As the ejump increases to the grove, and the grove to the 
forest, so individuals planted by God in this reciprocal con- 
nection, if they are only true to their several duties, become 
at length a mighty tribe. He who sows dissension among 
the parts is guilty of the dismemberment of the whole. The 
chief who turns his dependents against him by oppression 
cuts down the roof-tree of his fathers, and the clansman 
who would infringe upon the just privileges of his chief is 
a parricide and a cannibal, who should be hung up alive 
to feed with his body as foul carrion as himself 1" 

'* Silence with your arguments 1" cried a third passenger, 
** in which, so far as Claude can see, both Scot and Eng- 
lishman agree like good fellows, in the main : that a ^leasant 
is to be a peasant, and a lord a lord, to the end of time. I 
even now heard a sound down the river, which more re- 
sembled the dip of an oar than the leap of a trout ; and our 
pilot heard it too» for he pricked up his ears like a hound." 
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'* If yott will take my advice, " said the person referred 
to. '* we shall lie to, under the shade of this promontory. 
Two strokes of the oars will bring ns out to the middle of 
the stream when required, and those you expect, if they 
attempt to fly, wall ground upon the shallows of the bay." 
This counsel, being deemed judicious by the leaders of the 
party, was imm^ately acted upon. The boats were 
brought close to the bank, with their heads outwards. A 
sufficient space was between to prevent their oars from 
getting entangled; and, in both vessels, these were ex- 
tendea parallel with the water, and ready to dip simul- 
taneously as soon as the signal should be given. 

In one boat, as the reader may have perceived, the prin- | 
cipal persons were Douglas, Beauchamp, and Montrichard ; { 

and in the other, besides some friends of the malcontent . 
baron, there were Bauldy, and Nigel, and Andrew. The '{ 
last three, who had had rarely the luck, since they left the 
Borders, to fall in with an adventure of the kind on so re- 
spectable a scale, were too deeply absorbed in the sport to | 
utter a word. They sat in watchful silence, eyeing one 
another with a grim smile, which the good-humoured Nigel, 
however, had occasionally some trouble to prevent £rom 
breaking on hb part into a chuckle of boyish delight. 

In the first ho&t, the leaders were too much accustomed ' 
to such scenes to exhibit any token of more than ordinary 
emotion ; yet Douglas, who, in spite of the resistance of I 
Beauchamp, had assumed the direction of the enterprise, 
felt not a little of that anxiety which is the penalty of rule. 
His eye was fixed so intently upon the pilot, that the latter, 
who seemed to be habitually of a downcast look, could not 
help a1^ length manifesting his annoyance. 

" Sir Knight," said he, in a low voice, " you stare at me, 
as if I was a wonder ; and yet you have even now acknow- 
ledged, that a peasant may have the same feelings and I 
passions as a noble. Now, the case is this. I was born on I 
the estate of the Lord de Retz, and I have not only paid 
faithfully all his dues, but also served him zealously in 
other matters to which I was in nowise bound. It was but 
the other day that I delivered, by stratagem, into his hands 
a woman who fled from him." 

** A woman!" 

** Yes — ^but she was only a Jewess. She was fair, how- 
ever, almost as fair as the damsel of Laval herself, and 
noble-looking, and kind withal; and she gave me gold, 
when I looked but for silver. Yet I betrayed her, to 
reconmiend myself to the lord of the land, and to save my 
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family, who had harboured heis from pmecution. Well ; 
what do you think was my reward? Why, the very next 
day, they carried off by force my cousin Marie, who was 
brought up with me from her cradle ; and she is now caged 
in La Verri^re, the plaything of the lordly ap|)etite of 
Gilles de Retz, to be polluted and then cast forth into the 
ditch." 

''By the mass!" cried Douglas, ''I thought I had seen 
your fece before. You are Jehan, the brol£er of Lisette, 
the same who — " 

'• Precisely. The same who would have delirered you 
into the hands of assassins. This was all for the saV'^ of 
Marie ; for they had the art to persuade me at the castle, 
that she had gone off with vour friend through your se- 
duction. Now, are you satisfied? Have I cause or not 
for throwing off my allegiance to my chief? You only 
wonder that I should have found the courage! Yet it is 
you yourself who have torn away the prestige which encom- 
passed La Yerri^re. When I saw that expedition flying 
nomewards, as if the devil was behind them, and more 
especially, when I saw one in the midst who seemed to have 
been raised from the dead to conmiand it— ''Ho! ho! ' said 
L ' Is it you who will trample upon your peasants and 
make their women harlots?' And so I swore to be 
reven^^ed!" 

"Silence, fellow!" whispered Beauchamp, "or your 
equality in human nature with the Scottish knight will 
hardly save your churl's blood." 

"Yes, silent all!" said Montrichard. "They come! 
Now, be ready, my men, to send us out into the middle of 
the stream at two bounds." The measured dip of oars was 
distinctly heard. 

"Beauchamp," whispered Douglas in the knight's car, 
" I shall forgive your taunts if you only show me that your 
sword is as sharp as your tongue!" 

" Thanks for your clemency!" replied the other; and in 
token of the bargain, they pressed one another's hands till 
the splints of their gauntlets crackled. 

The sounds of the oars came nearer and nearer ; and then 
some voices were heard speaking in a muffled tone, which 
showed that the enemy, even on approaching so near to the 
termination of their voyage, had by no means laid aside 
their caution. The next moment, two boats, close to each 
other almost to touching, darted round the promontory; 
and Douglas, raising his battle-axe above his head for a 
signal, the ambush sprang upon their prey, with no other 
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^otioe of tbair approaeh than the shook and ewk of the 
collision of the vesaels. 

Even the treasure-carrieps found no time for oi^olaiBatiaQa, 
but assisted b^ their silence the policy of the assailants. 
The rowers, with one hand interposed their oars to protect 
their heads from the blow, while, with the other, they 
tugged at their swords, concealed and entangled in their 
peasant's cloaks. The inen-at-arms, lying perdue at the 
bottom of the boats, raised themselves up, with smothered 
curses, to meet an attack, of which they knew not the 
nature or strength ; and thus the conflict went on for some 
time, with har(£y any of the usual sounds of battle, exoept 
the clash of swords and bi^ttle-axes. 

Such was the suddenness of the assault, that the af air 
would have been decided almost at a blowt had the numbers 
of the parties been equal; but on the side of the treasure- 
carriers, there were three boatp, well manned, while Douglas 
commanded only two. This, even taking into acoount the 
disadvantage at which men n^ight fight who are set u|)on una? 
wares, kept the balance pretty nearly equal ; and in a few 
minutes, the shouts of the I<aYal party, when they had 
recovered recollection su^ciently to know that noise was 
their true policy, threa1)ened to bring assistance even from 
the castle. 

The middle boat of the three was evidently the one 
which contained the money ; for the other two, instead of 
attempting to fly, pressed in to its assistance. The fight 
was thus concentrated in a single spot ; and the minority 
of the combatants, crowding round the few who were actu- 
ally engaged, could only take part in the conflict by their 
cries and gestures. 

" Sir Englishman," said Douglas, when they had both 
stood back to breathe for an instant, ** will you put it to 
the trial of our strength and courage which h^a the fldpest 
mie?" 

** Agreed," replied Beauchamp. ** May I crave to know 
which of the red-haired daughters of Caledonia has the 
honour of calling you her servant?" 

'* The daughters pf Caledonia," said Sir Archibaldi " are 
fairer than your mother's fame; but to-day I strike for 
Pauline de Laval!" 

" And I also, in the name of St. Michael and St. George! 
— as witness this blow — " and Beauchamp, forcing his way 
to the frontf raised himself upon the gunwale, and swinging 
his axe round his head, let it fall, with deadly aim, upon 
the casque of one who was clothed in complete mail, with 
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ytxot down, and who seemed to be the chief of the adverM 
piurty. This personage, howeyer, stooping his head adroitly 
at the instant) the weapon just touched the smooth steeli 
and glancing away, the luckless knight, borne down by the 
itnpetns of nis own blow, dived headlong into the enemy's 
boat. 

** Douglas to the rescue 1" cried Sir Archibald, bounding 
after him like a tiger. But he was down the same instant, 
Med by a blow from the redoubtable leader. At this 
si^t, a shout burst simultatieotisly from three roices in the 
second boat ; and Ni^el, and his comrades^ hewing down all 
opposition, fbtced their way into the enemy's vessel^ crying, 
"A Douglas 1 a Douglas! St. Bride fbr the Bleeding 
Heart!" 

" The heat of the battle was thus suddenly transferred to 
the treasure-boat ; and one of the others, imagining that his 
principal was taken, and the affair decided, made off at full 
speed, pulling lustily towards La Verri^re. The crew of 
the remaining ressel, whieh was now stuck immoveable 
among the soft, deep mud, and aquatic plants of the bay, 
were not so fortunate. Some, indeed, contrived to reach 
the nearest land by swimming ; but others were slain before 
they could spring from the gunwale ; and others, attempting 
to strike across the river, were borne down by the weight 
of their armour, and disappeared before they had gained the 
middle of the stream. The waters of the sluggish Erdre, in 
the immediate scene of the fight, were one puddle of blood ; 
only diversified here and there by a White bubble rising to 
the surface, with the last breath of one gasping beneath. 

The pilot, in the meanwhile, sat immoveable in the stem 
of the boat j which, by this time, had been whirled into the 
bay, and lay wedged among its floating turft, and matted 
plants, with the treasure-boat close outside in deep water. 
He gazed in stupified fbar, not so much at the bloody scene, 
as at one of its principal actors. His eyes appeared to be 
fiixed, as if by fascination, upon him who appeiGu*ed to be the 
leader of the escort. This individual, indeed, performed 
such feats of strength and valour as excited the admiration 
of the whole of the combatants. The sweep of his arm 
appeared to be resistless ; and his battle-axe struck to the 
ground whatever it touched. But to turn the fate of the 
day was impossible even for him ; his comrades were sltdn 
by his side, or taken prisoners one by one ; and, retreating 
from beam to beam of his own boat, he was at length driven 
into that of the pilot. 

Hie dread which seemed to have taken possession of the 
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mind of Jchan, instead of diminishing as the defeat of its 
object became certain, acquired new force every step that 
the stranger was forced backwards ; till at length, on seeing 
him retreat alone into the boat where he sat, his stare became 
ghastly, his jaw coUi^>sed, and his whde coanteoazfecesa^ 
Bumed the colour and immobility of death. The capture of 
this formidable personage, however, was now certain; for 
the distance from the bank was at least twice more than a 
man could overleap, and the shaking and splashing, during 
the struggle, of the grassy surface between, proved the 
nature ot the gulf beneath. 

** Demand quarter !" cried Douglas, following the stranger, 
with some of the others, into the boat. ** Keep back, my 
friends ; it were shame to slay so brave a man I" And the 
generosity was ratified by his comrades, who all cried out 
with one voice, " Yield, Sir Stranger! We grant you life 
and liberty!" 

The vanquished knight, after turning one glance upon the 
space between him and the bank, paused for a moment* 
waving back his pursuers, as if he mtended to accept the 
proffered grace. JBut the next instant, he turned round as 
quick as thought, caught up the pilot, with no more effort 
than if he had been an infant, and threw him, like a lifeless 
clod, midway to the land. He then leaped upon the gun* 
wale, sprang upon the breast of the fated wretch, and thence 
bounded anew far enough to reach the brink. Jehan uttered 
neither word nor cry; although the clutch he caught of the 
floating surface, when he descended upon it first, showed 
that he was still sensible. His body, which might else have 
floated for some time, spumed by the foot of the stranger 
sunk at once ; and when the convulsion occasioned by the 
plunge was over, the tangled weeds of the Erdre closed over 
It for a pall. 

Douglas did not this time repeat the contemptuous re- 

{>roaches he had show^ered after his intended assassin, when 
le took tp flight before the unloaded culverine! 

" It is he!" was all he uttered, in a tone of wonder and 
deep anxiety, as he followed with his eyes the retreating 
form of the stranger. 

"It is he!" said Nigel, who overheard him. ** There 
is but one in Europe!" 

** It is indeed he," repeated Andrew, musingly, ** as sure 
as a gun !" 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



After the campaign had been opened in so brilliant and 
decisive a manner, it was necessary for Montrichard and his 
party to throw off all disguise ; and messengers, therefore, 
were despatched the same night from Nantes, to acquaint 
the more powerful lords of the family of Laval with what 
he had done, and to summon his immediate friends and 
neighbours (who awaited impatiently the signal), to a 
common rendezvous, with what force they could muster. 

The money taken was not completely divided among the 
captors, because it was prudent, at least in the mean time, 
to represent their proce-edings as arising from public and 
disinterested motives. A sum, however, was subtracted 
from the fund, and equitably apportioned, sufficient to repay 
all parties for their trouble ; and among the rest, our three 
students found themselves possessed of what appeared to 
them to be inexhaustible wealth. The business in which 
they had assisted, was indeed, in some of its details, not 
altogether such as could be dwelt on with pleasure by the 
imaginations of youths raw to the world ; but this was all 
the better reason why they should be paid handsomely for 
what they had done. As they pocketted the gold, they 
thou^t that war was not so very horrible a trade as it 
seemed ; an I then they set their faces to further adventures, 
with the grave looks of men who are "getting on," and 
waxing in the prosperity of life. 

Early in the morning, the four Scots separated into two 
parties ; Andrew and Douglas taking the road with Mont- 
richard, and Nigel and Bauldy setting forth with Houpe- 
laude's waggon. Before they parted, Andrew ascertained 
that the culverine was still properly fixed, and took great 
pains to teach his comrades how to point it : only cautioning 
them strongly not to be guilty of the extravagance and im- 
policy of charging it with powder and ball. He then took 
Bauldy aside, out of earshot, and said to him in a low voice, — 

" You have seen Caleb, the son of Benjamin ? " Bauldy 
nodded. 

•* He is a decent man that, for a Jew." 

"Is he?" 

*• You had doubtless some cracks with him?" 

"Doubtless." 

" He is not so ill-spoken neither. I dare say he told you 
what he wanted?" 
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" Khe did, it was only natural." 

** Something, I guess, that is not to be cried in open 
market, like a proclamation ?" 

" You have hit the mark." 

** Well, well — God preserre you, Bauldy ! I se^ ymL eah 
keep your tongue withm your teeth, and ijiat is a rafre^ «js 
complishment than fiddling. But^ between ouirselred, if 
David should take me to tadk about the Jew's comanmiea- 
tion — supposing I mefet him first, poor fellow! — ^what am I 
to say ? " 

** Why, this," said Bauldy, with a grave and mystefiouft 
look, as he put his lips close to Andrew's ear, which dis^ 
tended visibly to catch the secret; "Just this — and then 
God bless you till we njeet again — that you know nothing 
at all about the matter I " and so saying, the canny Scot 
pushed his friend away from him, and went to lift Felicity 
Upon the wagon. 

Bailldy felt supremely happy. The assent given by David 
to his love-speculation was no less welcome than surprising | 
for, although hardly conscious of the fact himself, he had 
awaited the decision of the master -scholar with more dread 
and anxiety than if he had been his legal guardian, ^nt 
how David's whole theory of sentiment and action eonM 
have been so suddenly overturlied, was a puzsling question. 
He had always, as Andrew said, been a *' great stickler for 
propriety ;" which meant, as touching the present Subjeetg 
that he was fof having everybody enter into the holy estate 
of matrimony, like the brutes into the ark, each miile and 
female after his kind. The lion was to mate with the lioness^ 
the boar with the feminine pig ; and the gentle blood of finch 
a beast as Bauldy, Iras by no means to intermingle with the 
red puddle of a rotourter animal. 

But Bauldy i^as unacquainted with the history of Dflvid, 
sifice he had leaped the window of the Scottish College, and 
withdrawn fbr ever from the matehial dhades df Acadeniia. 
In great political convulsions, tank and birth are forgottefri j 
high fatrtilies are overthrown 5 mean ones rise up from the 
dregs of society j and men begin to reckctti hj a neif scale 
of honour — ^which, however (though this is beside the ques- 
tion), wants nothing but antiquity to identify it with the 
old. In like manner, when the individual is taken suddenly 
away from the routine of everyday existence, to find Imn- 
self involved itt thd shock and slrugele of the world — ^#ith 
the allegorical winds and waters of life howlmg routed his 
head and hissing in his ears-^^t is no wonder that he sh^mML 
forget the nice rules which he had planned for the goTets- 
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ment of society. In such a situation, all men are his fel- 
lows ; only distinguished by their greater, or less capacity 
to battle with the waves, or ride out the gale. His human 
instincts and affections have fair play ; beauty is beauty, 
whether on the cheek of a peasant or a queen ; and the 
companion — ^if such there should happen to be — of his toils 
and dangers, is considered worthy of his love, not as a 
member of this or that gradation of rank — but simply as a 
woman. 

As Bauldy lifted up his fair burthen, to place her on the 
wagon, he pressed her more warmly in his arms than he 
had hitherto ventured to do. Her hand was temptingly 
near. He put his lips, unperceived, to the cool, fresn 
fingers ; and almost lost his balance, when he felt the young 
bosom, which leaned upon his shoulder, throb suddenly and 
wildly at the touch. The poor girl trembled as he set her 
down; her cheek paled and flushed alternately; and her 
eyes, dewy and hafr closed, were fixed upon her feet. 

** Felicite," said Bauldy softly, ** the last few days have 
been the happiest of my life. How has the time passed 
with you ?" She tried to speak, but seemed unable ; and, 
in lieu of words, a demure smile just touched, without 
stirring her features, and then fled suddenly, as fearing it 
had said too much. 

"Our journey," continued Bauldy, "is a type of the 
joumev of life. Oh, if I could have you for a companion, 
not only on this smooth road, but on the long, and rough, 
and dreary ways of the world 1 I would guard you, Feli- 
cite, as a young mother guards her first-bom. In the green 
fields, you shotdd walk by my side ; near the cool and mur- 
muring fountain, I would lay you down to rest ; in the 
mountain paths, I would bear you in my arms ; and in 
storm and thunder, I would wrap my plaid round your head. 
I am poor, FeUcit^ — but what then? I am young, and 
strong, and I am come of a gentle line. My heart is stout ; 
and my bold father's sword hangs by my side. What say 
you ? Will you with me, over valley and mountain, plain 
and rock, in peace and war, in storm and sunshine! Speak 1'* 
During this address, the blood rushed tumultuously to her 
face, ^fiusing neck, and cheek, and brow with the same 
bright glow ; her eyes glistened with tears ; and her lips 
quivered. 

** Not to rest by the fountain," she almost sobbed; " not 

to oppress you with my weight ; not to add to your cares, 

and dangers, and fatigues ; but to help — and sooth — and 

ojieer — ^to lighten your journey with my songs— and bring 

(5) X 
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down bleflsiJigs on your head with my prayers 1" BaaMy 
looked in his young mistress's face, through the tears that 
stood trembling in his bold, blue eyes ; and read there, in 
the midst of its ingenuous pride and yi^in shame» the 
i^logy and assurance of our nigh-hearted «nilieW. 

" But trost me, gentleman, Fll prove more true 
Than they that have more cmming to be strange!" 

Such was the wooing of Bauldy. 

Kigel, in l^e mean time, who, with all his nish, daring, 
ofC>hs^d mode of doing business, was as clearsighted as a 
hawk, ffuessed at once what was going on ; and he tock 
eBpedeX oare to keep Houpelande out of ^^e way. The 
worthy eoheyin, indeed, was in nowise inclined to ride in 
front of the waggon, where, on turning his back, he might 
haye seen the loyers. He remembered the ^'fractiousness," 
as Andrew called it, which he had witnessed on this yery 
road, and was well contented to keep his horse dose to the 
wheels of the yehicle, seeming to deriye an idea of protec- 
tion from its yery bulk. 

On the present occasion, he was dressed in all the finery 
of his mumcipal office ; and, being really a personable man, 
the tailor was completely merged in the alderman. The 
idea of being admitted to the presence of the Lord de Rets, 
in his own house— of paying him a family yisit, as it were, 
was highly flattering to his yanity, and he assumed a corre- 

rnding dignity of demeanour. Added to this, there was 
pride of wealth — ^the idea of accommodating one of the 
ffrei^est nobles of his time ; and it was no wonder that he 
had peremptorily declined listeniog to the suggestion of 
Bauldy, that his daughter should be left behina till their 
return. 

The reports, indeed, respecting La Verri^re were by no 
means fayourable ; but he had the pledge of the acorecuted 
affent of its lord, that His bill at least was secure. The rich 
oE>ths, besides, were already made up, and into dresses of ao 
rare and splendid a description, that if Gilles de Bets did 
not haye them, they might lie upon his hands for oyer. Aa 
for the habitual gallantry attributed to the baron, Felioitd 
would be, in some sort, the guest, or at least under the pro- 
tection of Mademoiselle de Layal ; and that was enough to 
ensure her honourable treatment at the hands of the damsel's 
father. 

They arriyed, without adyenture, at the yillaffe near La 
Verri^re ; and, much to his surprise, Niffel. found the y«ry 
soene going on whioh had been describd to him as taking 
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i4ace here^ by Sir Arcliibald. The knight had explained, 
both to him and Bauldy, the words and motives of Jehan ; 
and it was, consequently, with some interest, that they pro- 
ceeded to inquire mto the fate of Marie, and the particulars 
of the new nuptials that were going forward so soon after 
her disappearance, and on the same ill-omened spot. 

The villagers were in the height of their glee ; tables 
were spread on the green, with wine in abundance; the 
rude song, and ruder jest went round; and when Nigel 
strode, like a youthful giant, into the midst, his appearance 
was marked — especially by the woman — with shouts of 
welcome. 

"Sit down, Sir Stranger," cried they, "pass not by, 
without drinking a cup to the health of the bride and bride- 
groom, who are soon to be man and wife!" 

" Two of them, if you will 1" replied Nigel joyously 5 
" but permit me in the mean time to ask a question.'* 

"Brink first, and question afterwards," said the bride, 

E resenting him with a cup, after having touched it with her 
ps. She was a pretty brunette, with sharp, sparkling 
eyes ; and looked still prettier in her dress of virgin white, 
and coronal of flowers. 

" To your health, then, I drink, my bonny May, and to 
his whom you have favoured with your choice — a strapping 
youth he is, by the same token, and well-favoured — and X 
wish you a life of honey-moons, and a knave-beim every 
year that there is not a hiss!" This speech was received 
with a shout, during which Nigel emptied the cup. 

" And now for the question," said he to the blushing and 
smiling bride; "although it is one that may awaken un- 
pleasant recollections to some of you here. I would demand 
of you news of Marie." 

The ill-omened name had no sooner escaped his lips, than 
the bride, uttering a loud scream, dropped senseless upon 
the ground. A storm of exclamations arose from the whole 
ffroup J and all crowded round to offer their assistance or 
mdu^e their curiosity. 

" This is Marie's cousin, Lisette," said one of the pea- 
sants, observing the inquirer stare at them in amazement ; 
" and the bridegroom is Marie's betrothed, Victoire 1" 

" Let the jade lie then!" cried Nigel, indignantly. " To 
step thus into another's shoes, and even before her fate is 
fairly ascertained I" 

"Alas!" replied the peasant, "there is no need to 
trouble ourselvjes about that. It were enough, if she had 
(wly passed one night within the walls of La Yerriere — ^yes, 
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lady," addressing Felicite, who had joined the group, 
** your cheek may well grow pale at the thought — enough 
to render her ever after unfit to step into an honest man's 
bed. Whatever may become of her, she can never be the 
wife of Victoire ; and, as Lisette had always a hankering 
after the youns man, who is as well pleased to have her as 
Marie for a wife — ^why, the sooner the thing is done the 
better ; and now we only wait for the return of Jehan, as 
the priest will not do his office without the personal sanc- 
tion of her brother." 

** I will have more than Jehan's sanction 1" cried Lisette, 
getting up from the ground in strong a^jitation. " I will 
never marry without the sanction of Marie herself — so help 
me the Virgin Mother!" and she burst into hysterical tears. 

** Have then your wish I" cried a voice from behind. 
** Marry the choice of your heart, if such be Victoire, and 
may God bless and prosper your union 1" Marie, who had 
joined them unawares, in the preoccupation of the moment, 
now stepped into the circle ; and the two brides, dressed in 
their wedding-garments, stood confronting each other. 
The new comer was far more beautiful than Lisette, and 
the dignity of intellect sat so visibly on her brow, that the 
rude peasants felt an unconscious awe as they looked upon 
her. As for the suspicion that she had received stain or 
tarnish at La Verriere, it was dismissed to the winds the 
moment she appeared. 

Marie took off her chaplet, and considered it for a 
moment with a grave smile. 

" The flowers are withered," said she, at last, ** and that 
is a sure sign that my wedding was not to be. Thus do I 
break the betrothing, and set Victoire at liberty!" — and, 
tearing the garment in pieces, she threw the fragments at 
the feet of Lisette. 

" And now," cont^ued she, **in token of good-will to 
my cousin, who but fulfils her woman's destiny, and of for- 
giveness to Victoire, who was never intended by heaven as 
a mate for me, I would fain see the sacred knot tied which 
makes them one. If this can be, however, it must be at 
once ; for I have pressing business before me for the rest 
of the day. Where is jSian? Has he not already signi- 
fied his assent to the prifest?" 

" He did not think it worth while," said one of the 
friends, '* as he intended to assist at the ceremony himself. 
Yesterday afternoon, however, he went down to the river- 
side, after a horse which had strayed, and he has not been 
seen or heard of since.*' 
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** What horse was that ?" demanded she. 

•« The horse left here by the strange gentleman, with 
whom it was at first supposed that you, Marie, had gone 
off; but who is now said to be " 

** Hush! hush!" cried the others. 

"The Third Victim!" said Marie. "That horse must 
have been an instrument in the hands of Heaven; but 
whether of preservation or destruction I fear to inquire." 

" Fear no longer for Jehan !" said Nigel. " He who one 
day betrayed a Jewess to destruction, and the next, deli- 
vered a Christian knight into the hands of assassins, could 
hardly miss his reward. Go search for him in the bay of 
Cens, to the left of the embouchure of the stream, and you 
will find his body stiff and stark in the thick waters, with a 
pall over it of the obscene plants that furnish food neither 
for man nor beast!" 

"My brother! my brother!" shrieked Lisette; and she 
tore the bridal garland from her hair, and scattered its 
flowers upon the ground. 

"This comes of being over-hasty," remarked Nigel to 
Bauldy. 

"It is a just punishment," replied the other. 

" Tell me, Messire, for the love of God," said Marie, **by 
whose hands did Jehan perish?" 

" He had the honour of meeting death at the hands — or, 
I should rather say, at the feet — of the stoutest warrior in 
Brittany, whose name is Prelati." 

"Mysterious heaven! And the knight betrayed by 
Jehan," continued she eagerly, "he did not fall?" 

" No. It was he who, without recognising his face, in- 
vited the dark-looking peasant to puot him down the 
Erdre, and thus unconsciously delivered him to destruction. 
Know you that knight ?" 

" I do. Ever since daybreak, I have sought Sir Archi- 
bald Douglas ; and on an errand on which hang life and 
death." 

"Then you are sent by David Armstrong! Fear not 
to explain yourself to us ; for we are friends and comrades 
of both, and leagued in the same cause." Marie, after 
some hesitation, explained herself fully, although declining 
to trust the plan oi the swamp out of her own hands. In 
vain Nigel offered to be the bearer of it himself; reminding 
her of her incapacity to defend herself, if attacked upon the 
road. She replied, that her very insignificance would be 
her protection, and that, wrapped in her peasant's cloak, 
she would be able to penetrate where swords and spears 
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would oppose the pix^ess of one like him. Yieldhig at 




J her 

journey. As 

they Allowed the wagon, which had gone slowly on, they 
could see the marriage guests separating sadly, to their 
several homes ; and, dy and by, they observed a woman 
come out from one of the huts, completely wrapped up in 
a cloak. She waved her hand to them as she entered the 
moorland behind the village ; and, for a long time, the 
aolitarv figure was occasionally visible, skirting along the 
low hills in the direction of the Loire. 

Felicite had heard enough to alarm her both for herself 
and her lover ; although she had still no suspicion that he 
who had taken his leave so tenderly, yet so gaily, on the 
evening before, to meet her in the morning with a glowing 
cheek and a laughing eye, had been engaged in the mtervsl 
in a desperate and deadly fight, which cost the life not only 
of Jehan, but of many better and braver men. She stated 
her fears so strongly to Houpelande, that the echevin, who 
doated on his daughter, regretted that he had not taken 
Bauldy's advice ; and at length, although groaning at the 
idea of depriving himself of so trusty an escort, proposed to 
the Scot to carry her back to Nantes. 

"It is impossible," said Bauldv, firmly, but sadljr, "I 
cannot accompany Felicite myseu ; but she will ride on 
Nigel's horse, and he and I wiU conduct the oxen ourselves, 
that she may have the attendance and protection of the 
drivers." His mistress opened her eyes upon him with 
astonishment. 

"Ay, you may stare," said her father, "but it is the 
way with the students; whichever place holds out the 
fairest promise of drawing of blood and breaking of heads, 
thither they will go, in spite of all the fathers and daugh- 
ters in Christendom. I know them well. Felicity ; and I 
can say, that there are more garments torn and dabbled in 
one night on the hill of St. Genevieve, than in the rest 
of France in a twelvemonth." 

"Are you resolved?" said the young lady, in a low 
voice, as Nigel drew her father aside. 

" I am. But you must not leave me in anger J We are 
lei^ued with Douglas in a plan to deliver a comrade of 
ours, who is now a prisoner at La Verriere, in instant peril 
of his life. We have just heard, most unexpectedly, that 
a surprise is to be attempted this night ; and surely even 
you, my gentle love, would not advise your friend, who 
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has noUiing m the world to depend apon, save his eonrage 
and his sword, to skulk ont of the danger?" 

<* Come, Felicite," said the echevin, tnminff round in a 
flatter, determined that his daughter should be safe at all 
hazards, '* are you ready to mount?" 

*' Yes, father," said 8lie_'* the wagon." 

<'But I say, the horse. Come, up with you; and go^ 
Nigel, and give the men their instructions. Quick, qui^; 
we are too near La Yerridre already." 

** It is thither I am going," said the young lady, " and 
no more needs be said a^ut it. If there it no danger 
there, wh^ should I turn back ? — and if there be danger, is 
it not fittmg that your daughter should share it?" 

** But there is no danser for me. Lord loveyou, I am 
the first man of my guildl Danger indeed I l^y, girl, I 
am an echeyin of raris !'* 

**And I am an eoheyin's daughter. No more, dear 
father, for I have ceased to be a child. Ever since we set 
out on this journey, I haye felt myself growing into a 
woman ) and I am aetermined to haye my way for onoe I" 
Nothing that could be said by the whole three, had the 
slightest eflfoct on Felicit6, and she at length resumed her 
seat in the wagon, which moyed on as before. 

The fortress, as we haye afaready obseryed, was not par- 
ticularly imposing in its distant aspect ; and when a tow, 
black building, appearing and ^tisapnearing by turns, aiv 
cording to the inequalities of the roao, was pomted ont to 
the trayeUers as the castle of La YerriSre, a weight of cara 
seemed to be remoyed from the breasts of the whole pwty. 
JaoQuin Houpeland remarked, that the French nobles were 
mucn more splendidl^jr lodged than those of Brittany | al- 
though, in all probability, the Lord de Retz considered it 
beneath so great a man to take any care about the house 
wherein he condescended to reside. *< And yet I must sayt^ 
he added between his teeth, ** that it was ill thought of oy 
the baron, to proyide himself with no better a castle when 
he ordered my magnificent liyeries !" 

FeHcitd amused herself with asking questions about the 
damsel of Layal, touching her aee, her beauty, and her 
dress; and with conjecturing whether the braye knight 
who was to take the castle by surprise, looked forward to 
her hand as a |>art of the goods and chattels which would 
be the fruit of his yictory. As for Bauldy and Niffel, th^ 
thought that their luckless comrade must be spefi-bouna^ 
indeed, to remain in such a place a single night k>nger than 
suited his own pleasure ana conyenience. *' At this dii^ 
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tance, in fact/* said Nigel, "I am inclined to doubt whe- 
ther yonder walls are mucli more difficult to descend thaa 
those of the Scottish college.*' 

On the first view of the ramparts, however, which they 
found suddenly barring their way, on emerging from a 
wood, an instantflneous change was operated on their minds. 
At the sight of the enormous culvermes, both the echevin 
and his daughter turned pale ; while Bauldy and Nigd 
broke into exclamations of astonishment and admiratioiu 
The garrison were now closely on their guard, doubtless 
from th^ loss the evening before ; and it seemed to be as 
diffieult a matter to enter, as they had heard it was to leave* 
ihe enchanted stronghold. The wagon and its contents 
were scrupulously examined ; the bales were pierced 
through with a sword, to ascertain that they held nothing 
nore dangerous than garments; and the faces of the 
whole party were subjected to severe scrutiny in the guard- 
house. 

This last was a ceremony which the students had by no 
means expected ; and thej^r b^an to consider in some tre- 
pidation, whether their disguises during the fight on the 
river had been complete enough to enable them to escape 
detection. To be startled at midnight by the cry. of 
'* treason 1" and the clash of arms, and to find themselves 
in the midst of the hurry and danger of an assault, were 
adventures for which they were completel v prepared ; but 
to be laid hold of as spies, and hung mstantly up, to 
gasp and choke in the face of the blessed sun, were con- 
tingencies no less new than revolting to their imaginations. 
No remark, however, was made on their appearance ; and 
in a little while, wagon, oxen, servants, travellers, and 
all, were swallowed up by the ponderous gates; which, 
shutting behind them with a crash and a roar, made more 
than one of the group quake to the very centre. 

The party passed on m profound silence, only interrupted 
by an occasional exclamation of wonder from Nigel, or by 
a soft whisper addressed by Bauldy to his mistress. Jao- 
quin grew more serious, and his face more pale, as they 
proceeded through the intermediate fortification; but on 
aiviving at the last gate, where he saw the two culverines 
on the top, one at each side, supported on men*s shoulders, 
while another stood behind, blowing his match, and point- 
Vfia the deadljr instrument fVdl at his head, he had well nigh 
faSen &om his horse, . 

"Hold, for the love of God!" cried he, '*I am an 
^evin of Paris I" 
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" It is but a form," said Nigel. " See, the g&te opens. 
Pass on." 

" To the bottomless pit with their forms, say I ! Why, 
they mfght go off — ^those bloody-minded culverines — ^before 
the men themselves were aware! O my God! was the like 
of this ever heard or seen ? And I an echevin of Paris 1" 
He passed through this gate, bending over his horse as low 
as if he had been riding for a prize ; and when they had 
entered into the court, die perspiration was seen falling, in 
large drops, down his pale face. 

> He was somewhat reassured, however, by being invited, 
the moment he dismounted, into the presence of Gilles de 
Ket2 ; an attention, he thought, which it was civil in the 
baron to pay, and honourable in himself to receive. 

** You see," said he, wiping his brow, ** that no time 
is lost. Why, in the court-yard of a lesser noble, I might 
have kicked my heels for hours I It must be owned, how- 
ever, that I have done the handsome thing by his lordship ; 
and ajbove all, that I am an echevin of Paris, and the first 
man in my guild!" But when it was signified, that his 
Scottish allies must accompany him, he could hardly ac- 
count for such a clause in the politeness ; till, on the young 
men endeavouring to excuse themselves, on pretence of 
having to attend to the discharge of the wagon, a file of 
soldiers began to move towards them, at a signal from the 
obliging naessenger. Jacquin saw at once, that, in a place 
like this, it was ridiculous to have any thoughts of his own 
— ^that the ceremonial of the court of La Verri^re was as 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and the Persians. He 
therefore followed his conductor in silence, with Felicite 
clinging to his arm, and Bauldy and Nigel bringing up the 
rear. 

In the hall of audience, they found Gilles de Ketz, seated 
at table, with Sir Roger de Briqueville, and other officers, 
standing unbonnetted around. The baron seemed surprised 
at the entrance of Felicite, but he rose up, with habitual 

Eoliteness, and pointed to a seat. His eye wandered over 
er figure for an instant ; but speedily relapsing into the 
stern and gloomy abstraction from which their appearance 
had roused him, he seemed to forget that such persons were 
in the room. 

*'Mylord," said De Briqueville, after a pause, "the 
pris^ers are here." The strangers started at this an- 
nouncement ; and Houpelande made a sudden step forward, 
as if about to speak. 

''O," said the baron, with a careless bend of the head. 
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and the slightest possible appoaoh to a smile. ** You have 
brought the liyeries ? That is well. We shall confer touch* 
inff ^em to-morrow ; but, in the mean time, yon will stand 
aaide, and answer whatever questions may be demanded of 
yon. Are these the men, De BriqucTille?" 

"Yes, my lord." 
' "Where were you last eyening at sunset, fellows?" 

"We are no fellows," answered Bauldy, "but SoottiA 
gentlemen, and somewhile students of humane learning at 
Paris." 

"Very well. Where were you at sunset ?" 

"F^hting pell-mell on Uie river 1" said Nigel, suddenly. 
" You see it is nonsense to deny it, Bauldy." 

" And after slaughtering our men unawares, and steal- 
ing our money, you come hither to add the part of spy to 
that of murderer and thief? We doom you to the gaUows. 
Let them swing, De Briqueville 1" and the baron rose up. 

"My lord," said the officer, " I have already suggested, 
that the men who are Scots, and wiU ^refore %hi £<fF 
anybody, if they are paid wdl, might be as useful on our 
side as against us ; and at present, yon know, we have need 
of recruits." 

"But are we to take their fidelity for granted? Who 
knows anylhing about them? Do you — ^tador?" 

"My lord," said Houpelande, "I am an eohevin of 
Parisl I will take my oath that they are poor, innoeent. 
God-fearing vouths; and if they were taking their pleasure 
on the river last evening, and may be drank a bottle or two 
of wine, and drew a few drops of blood, or broke three or 
four heads — what, then? — ^they are students of hnmane 
learning, as they have informed you, and were broi^ki up 
to such things as naturally as to Greek and Latin." 

" What then, indeed) Bj the mass, this is a most vaitiant 
tailor, and an admirable witness to boot! We shall hJl 
upon a plan of requiting him for his testimony beibi<a he 
leaves La Verriire." 

"They are perhaps known," said De Briquevitte, "to 
Orosmandel's assistant; who is a countryman of their own, 
and was also a student at the University." David was ac- 
cordingly seat for, and made his appearance before another 
word had been uttered in the room. 

" Do you know these men?" said the baron. The e^ of 
the witness wandered slowly round the room, ft-ramw^mg 
each person, individually, from head to foot. 

" I do," he replied. " That is Jacquin Houpelande, 
wkom I scruple not to reoommend to your lardMp aa the 
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1 best fashioner of an epitogium in Paris: although, in his 

i accounts, as I have often urged upon him, he will occa- 

; sionally confound the Latin particles." 

^ "And the other two?" 

**I doubt whether so much can be sud in favour of them. 
They are clerks of the Uniyersity, indeed; but, alas) it is 
not always piety and learning that are to be fbund under 

I the cowl. They were sore fighters, I remember, and given 

( to drink wine, when by any chance they could get at it. 

But, in truth, I can say little about them ; being myself, 
from my youth up, a lover of peace and a hater of brawls." 

I "The turn-coat villain I" groaned Houpelande, half aloud. 

"That is nothing against them," said De Briqueville; 

I "at least nothing that we do not know already. But can 

you tell us what security have we for their honour, in case 

, of their being admitted to save their lives by entering into 

the service of my lord ?" 

"I can answer that best, if you will tell me for what 
crime they have forfeited their lives." 

I " Only murder and robbery." 

I "As for murder," said David, "by which you no doubt 

mean, in general terms, a violent death, I should think that 

I man over bold who would undertake to guarantee, either 

that they should refrain from giving it, or escape receiving 
it. But robbery brings us direct to l^e question. We 
Scots, you must know, valiant sir, and my honourable lord, 
are sometimes in the case to leave our own beloved country ; 
either because we have not wherewithal left to live in it, 
or because our enemies — ^or, as it may happen, the laws of 
the realm — ^will not permit us to do so. Now, suppose ua 
landed in Brittany, at our own charges, and with our own 
sword by our side, come hither all the way* of express pur- 
pose to take a hand in what may be going forward — Jlow 
think you we determine as to our course of action ? Ob- 
serve, you are all alike to us ; there is not one drop of 
your blood in our veins ; we know you not from Adam ; 
and we have, therefore, no duties to bind us, no predilec 
tions to consult." 

"You sell your swords, of course," said De Briqueville, 
" to whomsoever will hire them." 

" Of a surety we do I And then you ask, what security 
you can have for our honour? Why, our honour goes into 
the bargain with our swords; and the honour of a military 
adventurer is fidelity. You have said, and said truly, that 
we do not give our "fidelity : we sell it. But fidelity is not 
a material object, like house or land, which you part with 
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In perpetuity. The service and the hire, go on from day 
to day; and thus I humbly opine, that you may absolutdly 
depend upon a soldier's honour, so long as you pay him 
better than other people." 

'*A most wise conclusion I" said the Lord de Retz. 
** Hire them, De Briqueville, since you will have it so; for 
the question of their life or death is not worth the words it 
has cost." Bauldy and Nigel looked at each other for a 
moment, and then the former stepped forward. 

"My lord," said he, "we humbly thank you for the 
honour you intend us ; but till our present engagement be 
at an end, we cannot possibly accept of it." 

** Think better of it, young men I" said De Briqueville, 
sternly. " You will find that this is no boy's play. You 
are offered instant choice between the gallows and a fortune 
which half vour beggarly nation might covet." 

"It is clear, at least," cried Nigel, with a bitter and 
haughty laugh, " that your nation covets the strength and 
valour of ours. I take all here to witness, that we die, 
partly for conquering in battle, against odds of three to two, 
which diis man calls murder and robbery ; but principally 
because we refuse to forfeit our honour, by entering into 
the service of the Lord de Retz 1" 

" De Briqueville," said the baron, in a low voice, but 
which was heard distinctly all round the room, " I am in 
no mood for fooling. Away with them at once!" 

" Let there be tnree of them, then," replied the officer, 
whose cheek was burning with shame and ang^. "We 
owe the taunt to this other Scot ; and if he dangle with the 
rest, Orosmandel will never miss him." 

"Whatever you owe me," said David, calmly, "I could 
excuse your paying in such a manner as that. But I really 
cannot comprehend your anger. You have put the courage 
of your prisoners to the most ample proof; and if you were 
desirous of engaging them before, you ought, in conmion 
reason, to be doubly more so now. You do not know our 
countiTmen. These young men are at this moment piqued 
in honour. Their pride is wounded, and their very valour 
impeached, by the alternative you have offered them. 
Manage them as is the custom of our canny country. Give 
them a night to think of it. Fill their bellies with the rich 
meats and strong wines of the castle, that they may compare 
them with the hungry diet to which they have been aocns* 
tomed; and let them walk round your impregnable ram- 
parts, and think the while of the browir heaths and naked 
mils of their own home. If by this time to-morrow, they 
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do not crave service under your banner as a boon, without 
consulting Orosmandel at all on the subject, I will place 
my head at your disposal." 

*' Will you do this?" cried the Lord de Retz, suddenly, 
while a baleful smile lighted up his countenance. ** It is 
agreed! 'Not another word, De Briqtfeville! Away, all of 
you. I bid you welcome to my poor house of La Verriere ; 
and I pray you to feast your fiSlI" 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

The audience-hall not being in the private apartments of 
the baron, David left it by the public avenue as well as the 
rest. Houpelande was in no state of mind to speak to him, 
and Felicite, with pale cheek and staring eyes, looked like 
one walidng in a dream. His fellow-students, however, 
were broad awake. They acknowledged the wisdom of his 
policy as regarded them ; and comprehended at once that 
the lives of all three, together with the property of Houpe- 
lande, and perhaps the honour of his daughter, depended 
upon the success of Sir Archibald. It was now well on in 
the day; and by midnight, at latest, their fate would be 
sealed for good or bad. 

Even supposing, however, that Douglas secured his footing 
within the walls, Bauldy and Kigel could by no means 
understand how a vast fortress was to fall into the hands of 
so small a force as could cross the swamp unobserved: but 
David informed them that this consummation was neither 
necessary nor possible. Douglas knew too well the art of 
war not to give himself the advantage of a division, by 
causing a simultaneous attack to be made on the out-er works 
of the fortress. But, even if this were left undone, the 
forces of Montrichard were known to be assembling in the 
neighbourhood ; and on this night the dwelling-house would 
be comparatively deserted, and almost every man capable of 
bearing arms posted on the fortifications nearest the expected 
enemy. Bauldy and Nigel themselves might open the doors 
to the knight, if he could not accomplish it himself by force ; 
and once m, they might defy, at least for some hours, the 
whole ffarrison out of doors. 

The house of itself was a fortress of considerable strength, 
defended by a thick curtain ; and being niched in the angle 
toward the river, it commanded the passage of the Loire. 
Thus, if the knight's enterprise succeeded, all who chose 
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wonU be able to escape in tbe boats ; and even the pn)|»erty 
of Houpelande mi^ht find its way back to ^^antes in a much 
shorter time than it had taken to come. 

This explanation, which David did not give till they were 
in the coiurt, and out of hearing even of the walls, waa so 
satisfactory that a slight tinge of rose-colour began to revisit 
the ohedbs eyen of Felicite. Her father, however, was 
still gloomy and disheartened. 

**I am an echevin of Paris," said he; "but when the 
moment of strife comes, they will mind me no more than a 
cast-off coat. I can fight, for that matter, as well as another ; 
but then it must be in the day-time, and in a sober, citizen- 
like manner. To be cutting and slashing, in utter dark- 
ness, and with all the noises of hell in my ears — whj, it 
would make me mad. I should thrust straight on, and embowel 
my own mother if she stood before me. Now, if jrou, David, 
who always know what you are about, and who mmd whether 
it is light or dark no more than a cat — if for old acquain- 
tance Mke you would only let me take hold of your cloak, 
whoi it comes to escaping — ^What, you wont?" 

*' My good friend,*' replied the sdiiolar, " I ^eve to say 
that you must not depend upon me for anythmg. I have 
another, and a far haider task before me." 

** I thought so. Kobody cares for the old tailor. I don't 
mind to be called sartor now, or vesiiarius either ; and I 
doubt whether, even if you did lend me a catch of your new 
doak, the stuff is good enough to hold. The knight^ Sir 
Arohibald^he and I have drunk together as good fellows, 
and I have seen him eat like fi>ur oounseUon. Do you 
think he will remember me in this pinch?" 

* * Unhi^mily, he will have the damsel of Lavalon his hands." 

** Not a doubt of it; or anybody else but Jacquin. It is 
needless to spf^ to ^ou, Nigel;* for you go on as if yon 
had as many lives as inches — and these are not &r &om 
fourscore," 

«* I should be quite at your service," replied Nigel ; ** but 
I must taxry benind to speak a word m the ear to De 
BriqueviUe — he who is so ready at tying up Ghristians in 
bunehee» liks haddocks to dry." 

** I could have taken my oorponil oath of that! Baaldy« 
von have more sense than Nigel, though not much nether. 
If you will save me and my property, you shall have one 
laJi fbr your rewaxd." 

"And who will save your daoffhter?" 

** Sir, my daughter is myiself; and the one cannot foe 
saved without the other. Li it agreed?" 
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** Agreed. For my half of the property, I shall accept 
of a very moderate sum of money | and for my half of the 
persons, I choose FeUcitel" 

**What is that? Toul Come, this is nonsense. We 
haye no child's play before ns, as De Briqueville most 
justly said.*' 

** Keep your money then, since you grudge the price of 
my service I Felicite has already given me her heart, for 
that was her own to bestow ; and I ask of you, in full of i^ 
demands, nothing more than her hand. Even this, however, 
I shall leave to your generosity, when all is over. In tiie 
mean time, you may he assured, that if I leave this house 
alive, you and she shall be with me I" 

David recommended to his two comrades, to play the 
part of unwilling guests for an hour or two, but to allow 
their ill humour to subside gradually under the influence of 
pood cheer. If they could even affect intoxication towards 
bed-time, it would be so much the better; as in that case 
suspicion with regard to them would be laid asleep for tiie 
night. But when thus disposing, as it were, with their 
heikds, they were to have their eyes and ears in their breasts, 
like the Blenmiyes of Ethopia, mentioned, as they no doubt 
remembered, by Strabo. They were to observe the geo- 
graphical position of their dormitory* so as to be able to 
nnd the great door in the dark; and, while waiting for the 
sounds which should call them to such course of action as 
their prudence and courage might suggest, they were, above 
all things, to spend the interval in supplications to God, 
through the mediation of the Virgin Mary and the bless^ 
St. Bride. 

David then bade a solemn adieu to the whole party indi- 
vidually; but, on arriving at Felicite, he lingered for a 
moment, and raised her hwd to his lips. 

" My bonny May," said he, " I leave jou in good hands. 
Instead of the wealtii and municipal distinction, to which 
vou might have looked, you have (mosen a stout arm, a true 
heart, and a blythe blue eye. In times and countries like 
these, the election is not only honourable to your womanly 
affections, but to vour Judgment ; for the youth of the city 
are not only dissolute out effeminate, and truly it becomes 
a prudent lass, who would walk in safety through this peri- 
lous world, to have a man for her companion, and not to go 
to and fro in the image of the nymph Hercynna, the com- 
panion of Proserpine, with a goose at her side. Dii vertant 
benel The dearest blessings of heaven be upon youl Away 
now with you all. Eat, £ink, and be merry ; and let not 
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the thought cast a shade upon your brow, that we five, in 
all human probability, shall never meet again !" 

David betook himself again to his employment ; but it 
appeared that all was now at an end. The fire was extin- 
guished ; the crucibles were thrown into a heap in a comer, 
and what remained of the various substances, whicb it been 
necessary to separate with so much care, was swept into one 
heterogeneous mass. The object of his blind, but incessant 
labours, was no doubt accomplished. This night was to end 
the noviciate of Gilles de Retz ; to fulfil the purposes, what- 
ever they might be, of Orosmandel ; and to see at length 
attempted the long projected villany of Prelati. What 
these things were, David knew no more than the man in the 
moon: yet he knew, that they involved the safety of 
Pauline's soul, of Hagar's honour, and his own life. 

As the shades of evening began to fall, his cheek may have 
become paler, but his heart ^ew firmer and firmer. He 
had shaipened and polished uie blade of his dagger, till it 
resembled a huge lancet. He had girded up the loins of his 
soul, as for a journey on which there was no turning back ; 
and though somewhat confused by the mystery in which the 
coming catastrophe was enveloped, he had accustomed him- 
self to look so long and so steadily into the darkness, that 
his mental optics were prepared to seize the faintest glim- 
mering of light the moment it appeared. 

He nad leisure enough allowed him for reflection. His 
appearance, even in the passage, was observed with indif- 
ference. The Lord de Retz, indeed, deigned to notice him 
once as he passed with a scowl of disdaimul triumph ; and 
the dwarf, as he looked up in his face, perpetrated a grin, 
filled with so much devilish glee, that the scholar could 
hardly refrain from uttering an invocation aloud. But 
Orosmandel, his arms folded in his cloak, his head erect, 
yet the eyes .fixed upon the ground, glided past him like a 
spectre, ^o one asked what he did there. It seemed as if 
the plans, which were approaching the moment of comple- 
tion, were too securely laid to have anything to fear from 
him. His day was past — ^his apprenticeship was out ; and, 
like the crucibles and chemical agents in the laboratory, he 
was laid aside till the morning, when there would be time 
to break all in pieces and cast tiiem into the river. 

He was, at first, greatly puzzled to account for the escape 
of Marie having attracted neither suspicion nor attention 
of any kind ; but at length, on mature reflection, he ascribed 
it to what must have been its true cause. Gilles de Retz, 
9Ahamed of the circumstances of his defeat, was not likelv 
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to have mentioned the subject at all, unless interrogated ; 
and Orosmandel was far too busy with more important re- 
flections to think of the fate of a peasant girl. *lf her idea 
crossed the mind of the philosopher at all, he must doubt- 
less have concluded, from the suence of the baron, that his 
persuasions had been unsuccessful, and that he had sent 
Marie back to her prison-chamber, to await his leisure for 
seductions of another kind. For Gilles de Retz, it was 
enough that he had lefl her in the Magician's study, and in 
the hands of his assistant : and as for a thought of her es- 
cape from the fortress, it could hardly have entered the 
brain of either party. 

David, therefore, liad come under no suspicion on this 
account ; and he was snared so inextricably in the toils, that 
now even his cries and struggles would have provoked no 
more notice than the dying agonies of a fish in the angler's 
basket. But it was not the moment for resistance ; and as 
the evening darkened apace, he crept mutely up and down 
the ladder which led to his garret ; now perching himself 
upon his tower of observation, and now glidmg like a shadow 
through the corridor. All here was now as calm as death. 
The communications which appeared to have been going on 
throughout the day, between the baron's private apartments 
and the study, were at an end. The quick, irregular step of 
Gilles de Retz, as he came and went, was heard no more ; 
the goblin messenger of Orosmandel had performed his last 
commission ; and the tall, still, spectral form of the Magi- 
cian himself had vanished in the mterior of his den. Tne 
elements which had been so long preparing, were ready ; 
and there hung, brooding over the tower, that preternatural 
stillness which prepares the seaman for the bursting of the 
hurricane. 

But when the air is stillest, and the ocean smoothest, and 
when the dark grey mist wbich curtains the sky, and the 
broad and dense shadow which belts the horizon, let forth 
no sound to tell of what is coming — the elementary agents 
are at work within and beyond. The strife is going on j the 
chaos is in motion ; although man. owing to the weakness of 
his outward senses, onlv feels that the evil spirits of nature 
are at hand by the quaking of his own heart. 

In like manner ^although to the ear and eye of the 
scholar all was silent and motionless around^^within that 
mystic chamber at the very moment the war of the human 
passions was at its highest. The place was so constructed, 
that when the ponderous doors were completely closed, no 
sound could escape &om within ; and to uiis circumstance, 
C6) T 
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no doubt, was owing the facility with which David had 
found access, whenever he chose, to the interior; for the 
time and labour which were requisite to shut up the room 
could not always be spared. 

Ever since night-fall, Orosmandel and Gilles de Retz had 
been in colloquy, as secure from listeners as if they were in 
the middle of a desert. The baron, when he first entered, 
was calmer in his motions and manner than on former occa- 
sions ; but his face was deadly pale, and the tone of his voice 
was so much changed, that it hardly appeared to be the 
same, although one would have been puzzled to describe the 
dtflference. 

The arrangements of the place were the same as usual, 
with the exception of a light which burned upon the table, 
gleaming faintly through the crevices of a human skuU. 
The parchment, with its black seal, was thus rendered more 
distinctly visible ; while a brazen hand behind the altar, 
touched bv the rays of the lamp, appeared to point, with 
extended nnger, to the mysterious document. On this ob- 
ject the eyes of Gilles de Ketz were filxed. 

"All is prepared?" said he, when Orosmandel had secured 
the door. 

"All." 

** And there will be time ?" 

"Yea."^ 

** That is well. You do not believe in destiny ! I do." 

** What the vulgar call destiny," said Orosmandel, " is 
nothing more than a general rule, by which the universe of 
mind and matter is governed. It is practicable for indivi- 
duals, bv means of superior knowledge and higher daring, 
to step forth from the crowd, and free themselves from the 
yoke. The days of a man, for instance, are numbered at 
three score and ten years. How many overstep the bounds I 
To extend the term by ten, twenty, or thirty years, is easy, 
even for common men. Shall it be said, that it is impossible 
to turn these acquisitions into cycles — scores — centuries ? 
When Adam, by eating of the tree of knowledge, became 
even as a demon, his next step, according to thy Scriptures, 
would have been to take also of the tree of life, and so live 
for ever." 

"Not believe in destiny!" said GiQes de Eetz, who 
apparentl^r had not heard, or else was unable to follow, 
the reasoning of the philosopher. " Why, look you here I 
Was it I who formed for myself that peculiarity of mind 
which incited me to the pursuit of occult studies ? Did I 
fihape out the circumstances which have led me here ? Tliese 
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handd, which were once as soft and stainless as if they had 
known no other bath than new milk, are now so incrusted 
with blood, that it is only use which enables me to bear 
the sight or smell! Was this done of my own will? I 
am ambitious, it is true; but so are other men. I am 
voluptuous; and so are other men. Why did I not do 
as they? Why did I not pass my life, or tlirow it away, 
in the chase after love or honour ? When I reached at dis- 
tinction, it yielded itself, without afti effort, to my grasp. 
When I looked with desire upon beauty, it melted sponta- 
neously in my embrace. Even she — my wife — Catherine— 
who could have filled this wild bosom, as she filled my arms, 
when she had just suffered me to taste of the fulness of con- 
tent — she died ! Was this my doing ? Why, if every drop 
of blood in my veins had been a separate and individual life, 
I would have given them all to save her !" 
" My son" — said Orosmandel. 

•* Nay, hear me still. Bond after bond was loosed of my 
grasp of heaven, till only one golden thread remained. 
When you proposed to me to sever that blessed tie, by 
making FauUne a thing as guilty as myself, I could have 
stabbed you to the heart. And what held me? Amaze- 
ment, not so much at the wickedness, as at the folly of such 
a thought 1 I put back the clustering ringlets from the face 
of the mnocent and bright-minded girl, and looked through 
her's into her mother's eyes. And then I renewed my 
covenant with Catherine ; and my heart was glad within 
me, as I thought, that come what might, I Siould still, 
while she lived, have one being on earth to pray for me, not 
for gain, but in spirit; and when she died, an angel in 
heaven, to join h«r mother in pleading for my soul at the 
throne of God." 

•• The time flieth apace," said Orosmandel, impatiently. 
** And then I tried the spells of love, and the allurements 
of wealth and power. I sounded the depth of woman's 
heart, and found vanity, ambition, voluptuous desire — all 
bad things that may coexist with maiden purity; but I 
found not what I wanted. When argument was unavailing, 
I substituted threatening; and when persuasion failed, I 
had recourse to force. Screams were heard within these 
walls, instead of laughter ; and for wine, the banquet fur- 
nished blood and tears. The noble would gladly sacrifice 
her pride at my bidding ; the wealthy, her wealth ; the 
virgin, her modesty ; and thus my senses were pampered, 
while my soul brooded lonely, and afar off, over the fate 
she prophesied. The secrets of nature were invoked in 
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rain, and gold was showered into the cracible, as if it had 
been water. Still there was hope. Still some new victim 
presented herself, almost unsought— for no other purpose 
than to baffle her destroyer; and at length, a mighty sum, 
obtained with almost the last of my possessions, and at the 
probable expense of a ciyil war in the country, was the only 
chance left of saving father and daughter from destruction." 
The baron paused, as if exhausted. 

'* The money was intercepted by brigands," said the 
philosopher, caunly, ** and what then ?*' 

** Why, there it is 1 The last stake was lost " 

** The last but one," interrapted Orosmandel. 

" Did I not tell you? I am like a man sinking into a 
gulph, and catchi!'.g desperately at the lichens above his 
head. There is but one remaining — just one !— and that is 
small and delicate " 

"But strong as twisted steel." 

*'And graceful, and beautiful — ^twined round with the 
virgin flowers of spring, and glistening with nature's holy 
water, the dews of morning 1 To that must I cling ; on 
that must I fix mv foul grasp — or perish." 

** The lichen will transplant," said Orosmandel; "it will 
take root anew, in a firmer, loftier soil; and its crushed flowers 
will be no whit the worse. Still, if thy heart fail, there is lime 
to retract, even at the twelfUi hour. Thou art rained, it is 
true. Lands, money, power, and place — all are gone. 
Verily one half that thou hast spent m this pursuit, would 
have sufficed, with prudence and housekeeping economy, 
for many years." 

** Do you dare to taunt me I" cried the baron, stung by 
the tone of voice in which this was uttered. " Is it not you 
who have led me on from the first step? Did I seek your 
presence or your counsel? Did you not appear before me 
like a demon of the abyss, unsummoned» save by the evil 
thoughts that were in my heart? Retract? What if I do 
retract? The world has yet wealth to win, and there are 
armies to command, and states to govern ! What would the 
Duke refuse to the request of him whom his purchases hath 
ruined?" 

'•Liberty!" 

"How?" 

" The Duke hath signed the decree for thine arrest." 

" Mother of Gk)d, can this be possible ? But I will be 
revenged 1 I will take back my lands by the strong arm. 
B^ 8t. Mar^, I will light a brand which sludl set one half 
ox Brittany in flames 1" 
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" If thou do this, it must be alone; for the church hath 
already stretched forth her hand to set the mark of Cain 
upon thy brow; seeing which, men will hide their faces 
when thou passest by." 

" Can you mean fiiis?" said Gilles de Retz, trembling. 

** The crimes imputed to thee are murder and sorcery ; 
and the president of thy trial is to be the Nuncio of the 
Pope. If thou refuse to surrender, then cometh excommu- 
nication ; if thou give thyself up — ^the fire and the fagot." 

The baron was stunned by this communication, which 
lost no part of its efiect from the calm, cold manner in 
which it was delivered. His head drooped upon his bosom; 
and his chest, which, the moment before, had been heaving 
with tumultuous passion, exhibited not even the motion of 
life. Orosmandel continued to regard him with a calm, but 
observant look. 

** And you will not believe in destiny?" said Gilles de 
Retz, at length, as he raised his head; **Come, I am 
ready. Forgive me for the idle words I have used, and let 
us proceed. Are all things ready?" 

"All." 

** And I also;" and the baron deliberately bared his left 
breast. The Magician, then entering within the circle, 
approached the altar. He lifted up the parchment, and 
opened it ; when a powerful and exhilarating odour escaped 
from its folds, and filled the whole apartment. 

** Art thou prepared?" demanded Orosmandel, solemnly. 

"Tell me first, if you remember our covenant? AU 
things will I give — save one. When in the very gulf of 
sin, I will still have a hope — faint though it be — of 
salvation." 

•* Fear not. All is according to thy desii'e." 

" Then am I ready." 

** Approach, then. Do what thou doest quickly ; for, 
until all is accomplished, thou must not draw thy breath 
within this circle. Come !" The baron paused for a mo- 
ment; but then, walking steadily towards the altar, he 
wounded himself with his dagger, and dipped in the blood 
a pen, which he received from Orosmandel. As he stooped 
over the bond, he was bewildered rather than guided by a 
sudden blaze of light. But he signed his name, and in the 
midst of a conymsion, resembling the slight shock of an 
earthquake, which shook the tower at the moment, he stag- 
gered out of the circle, and fell upon the floor. 

When he recovered, he was again on his feet, supported 
by a grasp which Orosmandel held of his arm. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

While these things were taking place in the tower. Sir 
Archibald Douglas and his allies, at some miles' distance, 
were concerting measures for prosecuting the contest which 
they had commenced under such favourable auspices. The 
mind of the young knight, however, was by no means easy 
under the part he was playing ; and there was frequently 
BO much inconsistence observea in his counsels, that he al- 
ready began to lose the place he had acquired in the esti- 
mation of his companions. 

He had opened his wooing, indeed, in rather an extra- 
ordinary manner — ^by robbing the father of his mistress of 
a large sum of money ; and he was now openly in arms 
against him. He more than half repented the reliance he 
had placed on David's judgment; and condemned the 
facility with which he had bent his neck to a yoke, which, 
however reasonable for the fellow-students to bear, was un- 
worthy of a belted knight. Pauline, it seemed, " was in 
worse peril than he had even dreamed of "— ^but surely not 
from her own father ; and was it his wisest course to league 
himself with the spoilers of her house, and force his way to 
his high-born mistress at the point of the sword? 

Andrew, however, who had by this time become the con- 
fidant of his plans and wishes, held strictly to his original 
opinion of the wisdom of the master-scholar. David, he 
observed, was not overmuch given to explanation; but, 
neither would he suggest any plan to another, on which he 
had not j)reviously brought to bear the resources of a mind 
far less given to miscalculation than is usual. It was diffi- 
cult, doubtless, to conceive the nature of the danger which 
menaced the damsel in her father's house — ^but was not the 
place a den of mystery altogether? Sir Archibald Hiiglit 



" Is it done ?" said he. ** Did I sign?" , 

" All is well. Thou wilt now prepare to go instantly 
forth whither thou knowest." I 

*• And Pauline? Has she consented?" , 

** She is prepared; but, as yet, in ignorance of the pre- 
cise task that is before her. Whisper it not till the mo- I 
ment arrive, when every lingering scruple will be lost in 
enthusiasm. Away I" and Orosmandel, opening the massive 
door, the baron went out, and reeled, rather &an walked, 
through the corridor to lus own apartments. 
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depend that eyerytluns would turn out for the best; and, 
in the mean time, he had nothing to do but to follow out 
the suggestions of David, by prosecuting the war as briskly 
as possible. 

In the midst of these debates, the news came to the 
camp, that the Duke had at length listened to the remon- 
strances of his nobles ; that he had consented to surrender 
his last purchase on receiving back the money ; and that an 
ordinance had been published, by sound of trumpet, forbid- 
ding the farther alienation of the family estates. 

This, although certainly not quite unlooked for, came 
like a shock of thunder on Montrichard and his comrades. 
The enterprise which had occupied their thoughts so long 
was to be abandoned ; their German auxiliaries were to be 
turned adrift without satisfaction ; and worse than all, the 
money they had so fairly earned was to be given up I 
Curses, both loud and deep, ran through the camp ; and 
many a petty baron there prepared to ride home in head- 
long haste, to shelter himself trom the creditors that had 
been gathered like harpies around him by the news of his 
expedition. 

beauchamp was perhaps in secret more discontented than 
any ; although no one could have discovered this through the 
habitual apathy of his manner. He congratulated Douglas, 
sarcasticallv, on the wisdom he had e^diibited, in seeming 
to doubt of the expedience of pursuing an adventure which 
he had himself commenced ; and speculated on the advan- 
tage which the prudent Scot would enjoy, in the prosecution 
of his love-suit, when undisturbed by the bustle of war. 

" You cannot anger me, Beauchamp," said Sir Archibald, 
gaily; ** for at this moment I am glad to the heart at what 
has occurred. When we have full leisure, however, if you 
wiU try with me, either on foot or on horseback, either with 
sword or lance — not which has the fairest mistress — but 
which is the worthiest servant, I will exchange as many 
gibes with you in that fashion as you please." 

* * And why not now ?" said the English knight. * * N^either 
you nor I are much encumbered with men to take care of; 
there is not a better field in Brittany than this whereon we 
stand ; and here be judges enow to determine our preten- 
sions." The rude chiefs of the rising, gathered round them 
in expectation of the duel. 

"Come hither," answered Douglas, ** and I will tell you why 
it must not be now ;" and the two knights — ^whose talk was 
of hewing one another to pieces — walked out of the group, 
arm in arm. On getting beyond ear-shot, the Scot, much to 
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hu rival*! amflzement, explained — ^if lie can be said to liare 
explained what he did not himaelf nndentand — ^the situation 
of Pauline de Laval ; and proposed that, for die jnnesent, 
tfaev should lay aside their mutual jealousies, and j uiu liaud 
in hand to save her. Beauchamp, although more a man of 
this sinful world than Sir Archib^d, was not less a knig^ht, 
and he at once pledged himself as required ; bat in the 
midst of the arrangements consequent on their new con- 
federacy, another messenger reached the camp, whose news 
turned all things upside down. 

This was an officer of the law, bearing a warrant fin* the 
arrest of Gilles de Betz, on a chm^e of murder and sorcery ; 
and he called on all who heard, to assist him, in the name 
both of the church and the Duke. 

If it be remembered, that many of the chiefs present were 
blood relations of the house of Laval, and that the ostensible 
object of the whole was simply to preserve the integrity of 
the family estates, it will easdy be imagined, that this in- 
telligence acted by no means as a sedative upon their dis- 
turbed nerves. Tne consultations that ensu^, were brief, 
but conclusive. The Duke, before rendering justice, had 
put them to the trouble of taking up arms ; and it was surely 
not in his service they would use them. The charge of 
murder might be brought against anjr baron in Brittany • 
but Gilles de Betz had murdered no kinsman of theirs, and 
what had thev to do with it? As for sorcery, it was an 
affair they did not understand, and with which they would 
not presume to meddle ; being well satisfied to leave such 
delinquencies in the hands of the church, which they more 
immediately concerned. 

Montricnard was the first to give the signal for breaking 
up the rendezvous. Each chief collected his own men round 
his standard ; and, by and by, the parts of the mass were 
seen detaching themselves by degrees, and successive bands 
marching sullenly away, to all points of the compass, and 
losing themselves in the shades of evening. Beauchamp, 
however, with about twenty spears of his own countrymen, 
still remained on the ground ; and also Douglas (with Andrew 
for his esauire), surrounded by about as many more, con- 
sisting of foreign mercenaries, or isolated adventurers, who 
apparently not well knowing whither to betake themselves* 
looked up to him as to a leader, in as desperate a plight as 
themselves. 

"Sir Knights," said Andrew, after a silence of some 
minutes, "if you will take my advice you jrill ride your 
several ways with what speed you may. If the Lord de 
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Beiz get on inkling of your situation here, lie will send out 
a force sufficient to cut you in jpieces ; and I pray you to 
obseree. Sir Archibald, that being without my culyerine, 
you can reckon me only as a common man. I have observed 
a figine, for some time past, crossing the hills from the 
direction of La Verriere ; and, although it is now lost in 
the shadows that are falling around, I can almost undertake 
to say, that its errand is to us/' 

** xou are right, friend," said Beauchamp, ** for see, it 
appears again, advancing steadily to the mark — and in the 
semblance of a woman I K you do not claim a monopoly in 
that way, Douglas, perhaps you will permit me to receive 
her? — Pshaw, it is only a peasant!" and, as he spoke, Marie 
stepped into the group, and approached Sir Archibald. 

•* I am late," said she ; ** I have lost precious minutes in 
pursuing those whom I took for your party. Tell me, Sir 
Knight, for the time presses, are these your friends by whom 
you are surrounded?" 

«'AU friends." 

•• Yet speak low, my woman," interposed Andrew, "for 
you shall know that friends are oftentimes unsafe confidants. 
Bend down your ear. Sir Archibald ; and if need be, you 
can take to yourself the merit of publishing the secret." 

•* He speaks well," said Marie ; ** step aside with me, for 
a moment, for my errand is of life and death." 

"He speaks like a true Scot," observed Beauchamp, 
superciliously, when they were gone, and measuring Andrew 
with his eye, from head to foot. 

"It is gratifying to me to hear the acknowledgment," 
replied the latter. " But you seem to be astonished, Sir 
Knight — and the feeling is nothing more than natural — at 
findmff a grain of common sense beneath a steel cap ! Now, 
I would have you to understand, that although possessing 
some slight knowledge of military matters — as touching cul- 
verines, for instance, and such engines of war, I by no means 
consider myself as a mere soldier; I am a votary, you must 
know, of that virgin-goddess, who had Jupiter for a mother, 
and Vulcan for a midwife ; and who is not only the patroness 
of arms, but of wisdom and the liberal arts." 

" Silence, Andrew, for the sake of heaven 1" cried Douglas, 
rejoining the group ; "for this is a moment in which wisdom 
must give way to daring. Sir Knight, I have received sure 
intellig^ence, that the damsel of Laval, if not saved lliis 
night, is lost. A plan has been put into my hands, which 
wul enable us to cross the supposed impassable swamps of La 
Yerri^re, and 00 surprise the castle. Will you assist me?" 
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"Will you assist mef** replied Beauchamp, widi heat. 
"It is m7 turn to lead; and there are twenty pairs of 
hands that go with mine, while you are almost alone. In 
any other adventure, I would second you at your request; 
but an enterprise which concerns the damsel of Layal must 
be conducted by me." 

" That cannot be," said Douglas, *' yet it is not from any 
idle jealousy I refuise your offer. At a crisis like this, I 
would not hesitate to follow your standard in a field on solid 
ground; but the habits of my boyhood, and the nature of 
tiie wild country where I was born, give me an xmspeakable 
advantage over you, in an adventure like the present. 
What say you, gentlemen, are there none here who will 
follow me, for the sake of chivalry, and in honour of the 
lady they love?" 

" And for a rich booty, withal!" added Andrew quickly. 
'* I know every inch of the OTound. The bulk of the gar- 
rison, you must be aware, will be out to-night, on the more 
distant fortifications ; and the house, if we once get into it 
— and which commands the passage of the river — may be 
defended against them all. Aa for the swamp, it has already 
been traversed by this bonny lass, and is there a man among 
us who would hesitate?" These appeals had no effect on 
the Englishmen, who stood firmly, and in silence, by their 
chief; but almost all the other desperadoes ranged them- 
selves on the side of Douglas. They tied their horses in a 
neighbouring thicket; and a rendezvous near the swamp, 
and a signal, being agreed upon, they began their march 
separately, in order that the point to which it tended, might 
not be discovered ; although, before setting out, they gave 
a loud shout, in oider to apprise the scouts of the castle, if 
any were within hearing, that enemies were at hand. It 
was, indeed, the true poUcy of the adventurers, to keep the 
garrison that ni^ht in a state of constant alarm. 

The two rivtus saluted each other sternly and stiffly as 
they parted ; but Beauchamp, with a degree of awkwardness, 
wluch contrasted strangely with the dignified, yet super- 
cilious apathy of his usual demeanour. 

" The danger which threatens the damsel," thought he, 
as he looked after the retreating figure of the knight, ** can- 
not be within her father's castle: and without £e gates, I 
shall be as likely to protect her as he. My numbers, added 

to his, would give him at least the possibility of success 

and that would be to put her into his hands. Yet he is a 
valiant fellow, though a Scot, and Pauline will weep for 
him when he falls!" The young knight's eye fell upon the 
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peasant-girl, who tamed round several times to look at him, 
as she walked slowly away. He imagined that wonder and 
scorn sate upon her features. " It is a daring enterprise l" 
continued he, mentally; **such an one as minstrels will 
celebrate with songs, and ladies with tears. — ^What hoi 
gentlemen I'* and the ring of arms followed his sudden voice, 
as every one moved to hear him. *' Shall it be said that 
we alone hung back when danger like this was to be dared?* 

** I was just thinking," replied the lieutenant, *' that the 
Scot, by some miracle, may escape alive, and get back to 
tell it one day on the borders!" 

"That were shame!" cried they all. "Let him lead 
across the swamp if he will ; but once upon the ramparts, 
the best man will be first! " On the instant the awkward- 
ness of the leader disappeared, as well as the island taci- 
turnity of his troop. They tied their horses to the trees, 
the young knight gave the word, and, as they commenced 
their march, steppmg lightly and cheerily along the sward, 
the cry of their nation rose clear and high in the evening 
air, " St George for merrv England!" 

Douglas, in the mean tmie, followed by Andrew, walked 
swiftly on ; but it was as yet far too early for action, as the 
fitful beams of the moon were only beginning to be felt 
amidst the flying twilight. He at length directed his com- 
panion to proceed alone to the river-side, and collect the 
men at the rendezvous, determining himsdif to approach 
within view of the principal gate, and endeavour to ascertain 
whether the garrison mustered there in such force as to 
leave a probability of the house being comparatively 
undefended. 

His walk, owing to the nature of the ground, was much 
longer than he had expected. Occasionally, on reaching 
the summit of an eminence, he caught a distant peep of the 
Erdre, with a dark object at the brink which he Knew to be 
ihe abode of Gilles de Retz ; but his progress towards it 
was so slow, that he could have fancied himself in the con- 
dition of some knight of romance, who sought in vain the 
avenue to an enchanted castle. He was not yet within the 
circle of its attraction; and it seemed as if some good 
genius, operating through the natural intricacies of the 
ground, was warning him away from the fatal spot. 

A large lake of the Erdre was at length before him ; and, 
although the house was invisible, he recognised the localities, 
and knew that he could be at no great distance firom the 
place he sought. The dimness of evening was creepjing 
rapidly around. The firame-work of the picture was misty 
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and indistmct; and the dull sky seemed to be showering 
down shade upon shade oyer the whole piece. There was 
jttst light enough to gratify the eye and darkness enoogli to 
excite the imagination, and nature looked like some lovely 
&oe, which is not the less loyely when seen through a veil. 

He passed through an amphitheatre, and ascended a 
steep beyond. The view hia« was magnificent, embracing 
the uage k^e of the Erdre, and many of its windings before 
and b^ind ; but Douglas bestowed not a glance upon the 
scene: he pressed forward through yalley, and over steep, 
threading the forest with the intuitive instinct of the forest- 
bom, and leaping the marsh-pools with the agility of a 
deer. He was able, for some tune, to steer his coume by 
the direction of the river, which was visible from every 
hdght ; but, by and by, the mist gathering upon its surface, 
and rising from the marshes at its sides, rendered its form 
80 indistinct that it no longer served as a guide. 

Douglas, whose fears for rauline increased every moment, 
plunged on almost at random, till at len^ even the dusky 
twilight was no more, lost and absorbed m the darkness c£ 
night. He had by this time entered an extensive wood, 
which had appeared, to his hopes at least, if not to his con- 
viction, so long as there was light enough to enable him to 
form some idea of its shape, to resemble the forest scenery 
that surrounded the castle of La Yerri^re. He still pressed 
on, therefore, in expectation of seeing lights in the windows, 
which mi^ht direct nis further search. 

And his expectations were realized; for he had not 
stumbled on in the dark for many minutes, when he saw 
something in the distance which resembled the glimmering 
of a taper. The light increased in magnitude as he ap- 
proached, till, at length, he was somewhat startled to find 
that it must proceed frt>m the fiame of a torch. An opening 
in the wood, besides, by enabling him to catch a glimpse m 
the dull sky behind, convinced him that no human habitation 
intervened ; and he paused, in some perplexity, to consider. 

No one who is imacquainted with the manners of that 
epoch can enter into the feelings which this simple object — 
a torch seen at night in a lonely wood — awakened m the 
bosom of the knight. Of all the dangers which he had pre- 
pared to encounter, this seemed the most terrific; and, 
while the wild and singular tales connected with La Yerriere 
forced themselves like realities upon his imagination, he 
drew near with as much fear as a brave man can be sup- 
posed to feel. 

It waa fortunate for Dougbis that some revulsion of his 
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feelings had taken place, io diminisli the rapidity of his 
approach, otherwifle he must have fallen over a precipice of 
naked rocks, which intervened between him and the object 
of his wonder. The hollow below, of inconsiderable area, 
but great depth, was almost circular in form, and bound in 
by a range of cliffs, the sides of which were naked, but the 
jagged tops surmounted by uncouth-looking trees, twisting 
their ungainly branches over the gulf. The bottom of the 
amphitheatre itself was swollen here and there into irregular 
mounds ; but, with the exception of a tall yew-tree, which 
stood in the middle, it was wholly naked of fbliage. 

On the upper branches of this tree hung the light which 
he had supposed to be a torch. What was its nature he 
could not tell ; but it seemed to be placed there as a lamp 
to enliffhten this strange scene, on which it shed a steady, 
but diuL and sepulchriJ glare. At the bottom of the tree 
there was a pit, which the shuddering witness speedily re- 
cognised, by its oblong form, to be an open grave ; and near 
it lay a human figure — ^the corse, no doubt, as Douglas 
thought, destined for such unholy burial. At a few paces 
distant there was a heap of large stones, of a reddish colour, 
rudely placed together — ^resembling, perhaps, a Druidical 
altar, and near it an object which seemed to be a basket 
covered with a white cloth. 

All this was so strange and unworldly that, when the first 
emotion of superstitious fear was over, the knight could 
easily have persuaded himself that he was in a dream. 
There was, indeed, spread over the whole scene the same 
kind of dimness which attends our impressions in sleep. 
The sides of the amphitheatre were without definite form; 
and their projecting points and indented fissures brought 
into play, m ught and shadow, by the lamp, seemed like 
imearthly shapes waiting for the unhallowed rite ; while the 
unchanging surface of the sky, seen amonv the twisted trees 
above, gave the idea of spectral faces looking down through 
tibe branches. The silence was so intense that Doug&s 
feared to interrupt it with his own breathing ; and, at length, 
dreading that he was fascinated there hy a spell, he recited 
the natemoster inwardly; and, tummg resolutely, but 
noiselessly away, prepared to leave a spot dedicated, it was 
too evident, to services at which no Christian man ought to 
assist even as a spectator. 

The next moment, however, a stir below caused him, 
half in fear, half in curiosity, to resume his observation. 
The supposed corse had moved its position, and discovered 
itaelf to be a hideous dwarf lying fast asleep. The light of 
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the lamp fell apo;i the grotesque features of the face, that 
was turned upwards; and Donahs, as he gazed, oonld 
easily have beheved that he saw, in bodily presence, one of 
those goblin-sprites, whose business it is to mislead and 
destroy. 

A sound was now heard, apparently from the opposite 
precipice, but so faint that Doudas could not have detected 
it but for the preternatural stmness of the moment. At 
the instant, however, the sleeping dwarf sprang upon his 
feet, and throwing one of those somersets — Wheels over bead, 
which are common on the modem stage, stood inunoveable. 
Presently a tall figure entered the arena slowly, by the 
further end. His dress resembled, in some measure, the 
robes of a high priest ; but on his breast and forehead were 
lai^e plates, apparently of polished gold; and he carried a 
long black wand in his right hand. Behind him two other 
persons approached still more slowlpr, who, at the excla- 
mation of ''Hold!" from the Magician, for such Douglas 
deemed him to be, stood still. 

The priest then prostrated himself before the altar, re- 
maining, however, at a little distance; and on rising, 
touched it with his wand, when inomediately a clear blue 
light arose from the summit. His face was now distinctly 
visible; and the knight saw, in the commanding and ma- 
jestic features, and me beard as white as drifted snow, the 
likeness of Orosmandel. 

*< Approach!" exclaimed the old man, and his voice ran 
like music through the amphitheatre. The two persons 
behind obeyed ; and, as they came within the light of the 
altar, Douglas almost fell to the ground, when he saw that 
one of the actors in this accursed rite was Gilles de Retz, 
and the other — Pauline! For some moments he was 
affected by a reeling of the brain, and a swimming of the 
eyes, which prevented him from either seeing or hearing; 
but, on recovering his faculties, the two lost ones were close 
to the altar, which he now observed was surrounded by a 
circle of human bones. 

Pauline looked like a Pythoness, in the moment of in- 
spiration. A small circle of jewels surrounded the crown 
of her head; but her hair, otherwise unconfined, floated 
wildly over her shoulders. She reeled in her walk, as one 
who had drank of some intoxicating drug, and a feverish 
brightness shone in her wandering eyes. Instead of being 
blanched with fear, a red spot burned on either cheek; and 
she looked round upon the scene with an inquisitive won- 
der, which seemed ahnost to partake of strange, unnatural 
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mirth. The yew-tree — the lamp — the circle of human 
l)ones*-.the altar — aU by turns were singled out by her 
flitting glance ; and then a sound resembling laughter escaped 
from her lips. But when her eye rested upon her father, a 
strong shudder shook her frame, and she drew close to his 
side, embracing his arm convulsively, as if at once to give 
and receive protection. , 

What passed afterwards was in dumb show. A dagger 
was placed in the hand of Pauline, and her father appeared 
to solicit her aid in vain to use it in some manner. He at 
length bared his arm, and held it close over the sacriflcial 
fire. She still appeared to hesitate ; till a groan of pain 
escaped his lips ; when she suddenly plunged the point of 
the blade in the scorched flesh. The blood spouted from 
the woimd upon the flame, which rose up with a sudden 
flash that rendered the whole amphitheatre,' for an instant, 
as clear as day. A moment's pause ensued ; and then the 
ground seemed to move beneatii their feet, as if shaken by 
an earthauake. Some stones fell from the altar ; and a thick 
blue smoke rose up from a thousand crevices around. 

" It is accepted 1 " cried the high priest, who stood with- 
out the circle. ''Another blood-sprinking, and all is ac- 
complished I" A pause took place. Pauline gazed in the 
face of Gilles de Ketz, who seemed to shrink from the look. 
At last, seizing both her hands, he addressed her for some 
time in a low, but earnest tone. 

She appeared,' at first, not clearly to comprehend his 
meaning; but soon« as gathering conviction forced itself 
upon her mind, she raised her hands in horror and aversion. 
He became more animated and urgent — seemed to entreat 
.^promise — ^threaten — command; while Pauline remained 
silent, at first in determination, and then in stupefaction. 
At this moment, the hideous dwarf caught up the basket 
covered with a white cloth, and with a grm, half of malice, 
half of congratulation, handed it over the circle to the Lord 
de Betz. 

" Strike 1" said the high priest, in a voice of thunder, as 
the baron drew aside the cloth. 

The cry of a young child followed ; and, at the sound, 
Pauline, starting from her trance, dashed the dagger upon 
the earUi, and, catching the infant to her breast, covered it 
with tears and kisses. 

Gilles de Ketz sprung out of the circle, and rushed to- 
wards the priest, who, in pacing to and fro with impatience 
and disdain, had now stopped short under the clifl' on which 
Pouglas leaned. 
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•• Father," said the baron, in a voice of despair, " is there 
no other means? She is obstinate. Her hand may be 
forced to do the deed, but her heart never." 

* * Then thy trouble is lost, " replied the Magician, ^looouly. 
*' The blood must be shed by a pure maiden, and of her own 
free will." 

** And is there no other means ?" Orosmandel was silent 
for some moments. 

** None?— -none ?" persisted the baron. 

** Yes one 1" cried he, suddenly, in his smooth, sonorous 

tone no more, but with a voice as hoarsely ominous aa that 
of a raven grating on a sick man's ear. " The maid must 
first be sacrificed by thee ; and then the blood of the infiuit 
will be accepted at thine own hands !" 

•* My own daughter 1 — my own daughter 1" 

** Perish, then, mfirm of heart I I leave thee to thy fate." 

** A moment 1 — another moment 1 — I adjure thee in the 
name of the master thou servest 1 " and the desperate man 
mdied again towards the altar. What he sud it was im- 
possible to distinguish; but one moment his face grew 
bright with enthusiasm, and the next black with rage : 
Pauline, in the mean time, only straining the infant closer to 
her bosom. At length, in sudden frenzy, her father 
caught up the dagger, and grasping her by me hair, while 
he held the blade to her breast, exclaimed—in a tone which 
seemed to make the whole atmosphere vibrate—* 

*' Speak 1 in a single word — or, sign but with thy finger 
in answer. Wilt thou kill, or die?" 

** In the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost!" 
cried a voice at the instant — but before the adjuration of 
Douglas was complete, the flame on the altar, and the lamp 
on &e tree, disappeared. A sound, like the rattling of 
bones, ran round the amphitheatre, mingled with sobs and 
wild laughter; and as the lover of Faubne descended the 
cli£&, with headlong impetuosity, it seemed to his excited 
imagination as if he heard also the gushing of blood. 

Bv the time he had reached the plain below, all was silent ; 
but he heard, or fancied he did so, the distant tramplins of 
feet ; and, assisted by the faint, grey light of the &y, 
where not a star was visible, he rushed towards the place 
where he had seen the actors in this memorable scene enter 
the arena. The faint twinkling of a lamp, although several 
hundred yards before him, served for some time as a guide ; 
but soon, even this disappeared; and, having entered the 
forest, which extended far beyond the amphitheatre, he 
groped his way in utter darkness. 
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The loyalty of the knight must be ill-understood by those 
who imagine, that even the spectacle of his mistress taking 
an active part in ceremonies accursed of God and man could 
weaken his attachment, or change his heart. Douglas felt 
absolutely convinced that PaViline was the victim of enchant- 
ment, and was, vulgarly speaking, under a spell ; and he 
praised more the virtuous heroism of her nature for refusing 
to complete the sacrifice, than her weakness for commencing 
it. Was this the peril — ^more imminent, indeed, than he 
had ever imagined-— alluded to by David? Was his mid- 
night attempt intended to save both her soul and body ? 
If so, the deed was accomplished. The magical ceremony 
was broken off in the midst ; and however desperate might 
have been the intentions of Gilles de Ketz in the impious 
frenzy of the moment, it was absurd to suppose, that, in 
cold blood, and without having any advantage to expect, he 
would take his own daughter's life. 

Pauline's farther safety, then, must be provided for in 
daylight. By the first peep of dawn, he would spur to the 
court of John V. ; he would declare what he had witnessed 
in the presence of the Nuncio himself; if necessary, he 
would send his voice throughout Christendom, and call to 
the rescue of his mistress all the chivalry and nobleness of 
the time. The Lord de Retz, with an arrest hanging over 
his head, and a bull of excommunication thundered against 
him, even if there survived not one natural feeling m his 
bosom, would not dare to increase wantonly the fury of his 
enemies. Even when defying the power of the state in his 
own person, he would give up his daughter to the protec- 
tion of the laws ; and thus Pauline would be saved — and by 
her lover. 

As these reflections passed through his mind, the knight 
slackened his pace. Davids it seemed, had been wrong in 
the hour, which was now elapsed, although it was not yet 
midnight. His warning, notwithstanding, had been effec- 
tual ; and it was to the scholar he owed the salvation of his 
mistress/ This idea called up another, which made the 
heart of Douglas leap with affright. It was not Pauline alone 
who was to have been saved by his prowess, but David also I 
On these precious moments, which he was now wasting in 
idle meditations, perhaps hung the life of his friend ! Was 
he to be guilty of the selfish baseness of abandoninff the en- 
terprise the moment his own purpose was served? The 
young knight scorned the thought. He knew that the ad- 
venture was desperate ; and he felt convinced that on his 
own life depended the eventual safety of his mistress. What 
(6) 
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of that? He believed in honour with a rdigkms fiiith. lie 
would do hiB duty, and leare the rest to heaven. 

Bitterly regretting the moments he had lost, he aban- 
doned all thought of approaching the castle walls. He was 
determined that no appearance he might see ther^ diould 
prevent him from attempiting the enterprise ; and, bending 
his steps towards a part of the Erdre which he had recog- 
nised when as yet there had been light enough to observe 
distinctly, he found himself, in a much shorter time than 
might have been expected, approaching the brink of the 
swamp. 

"Who goes there?" cried Andrew, emerging from a 
thicket. • 

'* It is I. For God's sake make haste 1 Where are our 
men?" 

*' Haste, indeed! And is it you who give the ibjunc- 
tion ? AVhere, in the most holy name, have you been this 
livelong night ?" 

'* I have been at a sabbath of sorcerers ; and that same 
most holy name — ^to it be the praise for ever ! — ^was to me 
even as a sword and a spear ;" and, in a few words, he gave 
him an account of his adventure. "But come, make haste, 
1 say," contintied he; "for, judging by yonder misty moon, 
the night is now in the death-grips with morning. Pray 
heaven a bloodier struggle be not even now going on in 
those dark towers ! Where are our men?" 

•* CJottched close by ; their limbs stiffening in their ar- 
mour in the night air, like a blade rusting in itd scabbard. 
Will you sit for a while? Fye! you breathe as quickly as 
a young wench aller a dance." 

" That is no wonder ; for I have not had time to breathe 
at all for the last half hour. But it will pass." 

"And so it will; there is nothing like exercise for the 
asthma. I trow that shaking bog will give us something 
else to do than count our breath ; and these black pools — 
lo, you there ! it is a head thrust up from the waters to see 
what we are about. Down again it goes — I wonder what 
the toads think of the business! Come, gentlemen, up and 
be doing. Remember, the word for the onslaught is, 
* Douglas to the rescue!*" 

As the adventurers gathered roimd their leader, their 
practised ear caught the tread of a body of men iq>proaching 
softly through the trees ; and, forming into line instinct- 
ively, they drew theis sword with one motion, the soond of 
which ran thtough the thicket like that o£ a brief gust of 
wind strikiiig upon the leaves. 
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« Are yon for Douglas ?" cried Sir Ar^MMd. '* Speak, 
ere you come nearer I" . 
. "We are for God and our standard I" answered Beau- 
champ. " Buti to say the truth) Sir Scot, I now see that 
you w^ right in the matter of the leadership. I iieycir jH 
stepp^ upon field which would not beaf the weight of a man 
and his horse ; (ind, with or Witiiout a pldn, J should hare 
been, but a poor guide orer yonder swimming, quakiiig, 
gurgling swamp. They say the lowlands of Scotland ai% 
mostly composed of such &oil, and the highlands of granite I" 

"Come one day and see, my friend," said Douglas; "but, 
in the mean time, be sure that you put yoUr feet in the 
Tery prints of mine. Here is now a gleam of the unsteady 
moon, which Tvill light us ftom. the firUi land, and yet last 
not long enough to betray us. Come on, Sir Knight — a 
better friend, or a braver foe, could not be desired. An- 
drewi you are next. Follow, gentlemen, one by one; and 
heed not the shaking of the bog, for we will not give it 

time to sink Holy and immaculate Mother of God, be 

thou as a lamp to our feet!" 

The adventurers bowed down their heads during the in- 
vocation, and a rough whisper ran, like a breeze, through 
the crowd. The next moment they stood again erect ; and 
the rustling of their armour, and catching of their breath, 
preparatory to takir.g the first step upon their perilous 
path, might have been heard at some distance. They then, 
fpllowine their leader, one by one, forsook the firm land. 
The motion of the floating mass, under so unusual a weight, 
communicated itself to the whole river* the waters of which 
rose in huge waves upon the bank; ; and the rushing, gtirgl- 
ing, gtoanilig noise of the convulsed swamp seemed to fill 
the atmosphere. These desperate men, however, pursued 
their way, if not without fear, yet without shrinking ; till, 
the mooch diving suddenly into a thicker mist, they were 
enveloped by the shades of night ; and a spectator on the 
main land would have supposed that they had been swal- 
lowed up, and hftd passed away for ever from the surface of 
the earth i 



CHAPTBB XXX. 

LoKO and anxious was the watch that night of David Arm- 
strong. Hoilr after hour passed on, and th6 portentous 
tranquillity of the castle was uninterrupted. He had ob- 
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senred Orosmandel go into the private apartments of Gilles 
de Retz, from which he did not agam return; all was 
silence and solitude in the study within ; and without, the 
swamp was only traversed by the shadows of the dull leaden 
clouds which moved slowly between the moon and the earth* 

in vain he caught at the idea, that the appointed time 
was deferred. The very silence undeceived him. The 
stillness of the air — the veiled moon — the slow-pacing 
clouds — all were omens and witnesses. It was not the 
muteness of sleep, but of watching, which pervaded the 
elements, and the Spirit of the Winds did not seem so mudi 
to rest as to hold his breath. 

In this state of the imagination, the inaction to which 
the scholar was condemned, had in it something inexpres- 
sibly terrible. He was plunged among his own thick* 
coming fancies, like a man thrown bound and naked, in a den 
of wild beasts. He glared at the monsters, as they moved 
around, glaring at him ; and envied the fate of the slave 
condemned to hght with tigers in the arena. As midnight 
drew near, his agitation increased almost to insanity. The 
shadows of night were converted into shapes of terror; 
mysterious voices filled the silence of the air ; and, ever 
and anon, a wild scream, which he knew to be an illusion, 
yet felt as a reality, pierced through his brain. 

He tried to compose himself, first by prayer, and then by 
passing methodically in review before him, the circumstan- 
ces of his situation. Both of these employments had their 
effect; and, when in the midst of the latter, he suddenly 
remembered the request of Caleb the Jew, transmitted to 
him by Andrew, to search in one of Houpelande's bales for 
some object which would assist his purpose. That he had 
forgotten this so long, may be ascribed partly to the con- 
fusion of his mind, and par^ to the little importance he 
attached to the request. With arms he had lur^luly been 
provided, and with a means of escape, if he had chosen to 
use it. What, then, could this further aid be — if, indeed, 
it was not the sovereign good of Messire Jean, gold? He 
caught at the idea, however, now that it had suggested it- 
self to his mind, as a positive relief; and set about ful- 
filling the Jew's desire, with the same zeal as if he had 
expected salvation from the result. 

The stores of the castle communicated with the labora- 
tory, by means of a long and steep stair; and David had 
once descended on business connected wiUi his oocupatioii» 
and more than once on a visit of espial. In the vaults 
themselyes, a strong door opened into the grouad-story of 
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the tiower, for the purpose of admitting such articles as 
could not conveniently be introduced through the study; 
and as the scholar had observed that Hagar had never been 
received in the latter, he had some notion that, if taken 
into the tower at aU, it would be by this avenue. 

Having lighted his lamp, he descended the steep stair 
without interruption, and soon found himself in the vaidts. 
The vast and massive door of the tower was closed as usual, 
and seemed as steadfast as the wall in which it was fixed. 
The door, also, opening to the court, strengthened by heavy 
bars of iron, was locked on the outside ; and, added to 
these appearances of security, the low-browed arches, stoop- 
ing as if they sustained the whole weight of the building, save 
the idea of a dungeon where even hope could not live. 
Above, whence he had come, the well-closed avenue into 
Gilles de Retz's apartment, and the immense iron gate of 
the staircase leading to the hall, afibrded the only outlets 
from the tower ; so that it is no wonder if both Orosmandel 
and the baron, who were unacquainted with his knowledge of 
the turning-stone, looked upon the apprentice as a victim 
abead;)^ bound inextricably to the altar. 

David looked around upon the anomalous objects which 
filled the place, and at length discovered the large bale indi- 
cated by Andrew. It was marked with stripes of blue and 
green ; but near them there was one also, more irregular 
m figure, the colour of which was red. 

As a strange idea came into his head, he hastily touched 
the place with the point of his finger. It was moist and clam- 
my ; and, with an ejaculation of surprise, not altogether im- 
acoompanied by horror, he cut open the bale with ms dagger. 

In the middle of the package, surrounded by a thick 
layer of cloth, and laid out as if in a coffin, although with 
an air-hole opposite the mouth, intended, no doubt, for 
breathing, lay the body of Caleb the Jew 1 

"Holy Mother of God I" cried the scholar, almost drop- 
ping the lamp, "Is this a time for such legacies? Even 
gold itself, though useless here, would have suited better as 
a posthumous gnt. Unhappy old pian, why hast thou sent 
thyself to me?" But, recollecting the next moment that 
the blood was still moist, he began eagerly to search for the 
wound ; and at length discovered that a sword, or some 
other sharp instrument, had passed through the flesh of the 
side beneath the arm-pit. The ribs, however, though grazed, 
were uninjured, and almost hoping that Caleb might have 
fainted from pain or weakness, he applied a phial of essence 



I to his nostrils. 
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Life still lingered in the bodjr, but only like the simkeD 
flame of a lamp, wliidi a breatn may extm^isli. An in- 
distinct mormar came from the lips, and the hand twitched, 
as if the moscles were called, and in Tain, to perform the 
functions they now disavowed. 

"8peak!" gaid David, whispering softly in the wounded 
man's ear. **Try to speak ere your soul, which is flicker- 
ing upon your lips, takes its d^Mirtorel Showme yonrwishes ; 
and, m token that I forgive you my blood, I swear to obey 
them, in so far as they compromise not the safe^ of Hagar.*' 

The lips of the Jew moved, but the sound that came from 
them'was unintelligible. His hand again twitched convul- 
sively ; and David, raising it in such a manner as to assist, 
without directing its motion, found that the fingers rested 
on the breast. Something hard was concealed under the 
dress on this spot ; and the student, well knowing his quon- 
dam master's knowledge of drugs, was not surprised to find 
that it was a small bottle. 

He allied it hastily to the lips of the wounded man, 
from which the hue of life, recalled for an instant, was fast 
fading; and no sooner did a small portion of the contents 
enter die mouth than Caleb opened his eyes. He tasted a 
sccx>nd time and then rejected the phial. 

"Enough for the present," said he, in a low but distinct 
voice. "A time comedi for the rest." David then dressed 
his wound to the best of his ability, staunching the blood, 
whidi had begun to flow anew ; and in another minute, to 
hb great astonishment, the Jew was able to sit upright. 

*< Why art thou yet here?" said Caleb, collectedly. 

** Because I have sworn not to fly without Hagar." 

"What hast thou to do with Hagar, young man? She 
is a Jewess — ^tfaon a Christian." 

'* She is a woman — I a man! thus much my apprentice- 
ship has taught me! We are of the same speeies — of the 
same human £unily ; and we worship, though under difierent 
forms, the same God. What I have to do with her, is to 
watch over, protect, and save her — or lose myself." 

**This is foolishness," said Caleb, but his voice fiJtered 
with emotion. " Fly, for it is in thy power. Lo ! I ha've 
made thee the heir of my wealth. Away, and forget, in the 
lap of pleasure or of glory, the daughter of the stranger, 
and the old man who would have delivered thee up to the 
death!" 

" You waste time," replied David. " To take your for- 
tune would be to spoil the orphan, and that is n>rbidden 
alike by your law and mine. But it will be wiser employ- 
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meat far the present;, if we consider how we are to save tha 
gem about the disposal of which we argue so idly." 

" That is my task, young man. I am now here to save 
my daughter, if she can yet be saved, or to avenge l^er, if 
fallen. Do thou care for thy own safety, for thou cai^st ^qt 
meddle in the business I have in hand." 

" Your business, I guess, is with Prelati. In that case, 
mine must be with GiUes de Betz, by whom the dishonour 
of Hagar is as a thing sworn." 

** By Gilles de Betz ! God of Abraham! Hath not; my 
sin been yet redeemed ? What wilt thou do, good David ? 
What is thy plan?" 

" I had some hopes — but these begin to die away — of the 
castle being surprised to-night, by my friends, through the 
secret avenue of the swamp; and, in that case, we all 
might escape in the boats. Should it happen otherwise" — 
and the student drew his polished dagger from its sheath — 
** Hagar herself told me to keep this to guard the JifjB of its 
i^aster; and so I wiU — ^yea, even his life of life!" 

At this period of the conversation, the Jew again became 
weak, and he direct^d David to lift him up, a^4 set him 
upon the ground. 

"Is he gone forth?" said he, in a faint voice, "or do 
they tarry within?" 

i^ My impression is," replied David, ♦* that there js f»p 
one in the tower, except, perhaps, a deaf and duiph slave ; 
yet I cannot speak witii certainty but for Orosmandel. 
Him I saw, two hours ago, enter the private apartments of 
the Baron. If Prelati and the dwarf have gone forth, as I 
belieVe they have, it is not by way of the swainp." 

**It is well. And Hagar? — she hath i^ot yet entered 
within these precincts?" 

"Does this blade look else than a virgin?" answere4 
David, smiling grimly. 

*< It is exceUently well. Praise be to the Lord of Hosts 
that thou wert herel — for the strength was gone from my 
limbs ; and, instead of rising up, like a lion n-om his couch 
— even like the lion of the tribe of Judah — ^I should have 
died where I lay, slain by the sword which the infidel dog 
at the gate thrust through the bale." 

" You did not cry when he smpte 1" said David, with iu- 
voluntary admiration. 

"Patience," replied the Jew, "is the badge of our 
nation ; for Issachar is an overladen ass stooping between 
two burdens. Were Israel as ready to strike as to entlure 
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iM-i^but it may not be; the word is spoken, and we mnst 
await tiie day of the Lord." 

At this moment, a faint scream was heard, as if from the 
top of the staircase, and David, grasping his dagger firmly, 
made a step forward. Caleb drank off what remained of 
the drug, and threw the phial away. 

" Back, young man !" whispered he, catching hold of the 
scholar's arm with a force which made him start; " I tell 
thee a^ain, this is no business for such as thou. K it be 
Prelati who cometh, he is cased in steel, against which thy 
blade would shiver like new ice ; if it be not, the moment 
hath not yet arrived. Extinguish thy lamp ; hide thee in 
yonder recess ; and, as thou lovest the life and honour of 
Hagar, take no part in what thou shalt seel" Another 
scream showed, by the sound, that the victim had descended 
midway ; and presently, the deaf and dumb slave made his 
appearance in tne vault, with De Briqueville, bearing Hagar 
in nis arms. 

"I pray thee pardon me," said the Jewess, looking 
round, when she was sat down. *' Had I known that it 
was to a dungeon thou wert conducting me, I should have 
offered no resistance. Leave me, and I will forgive and 
pray for thee!" 

''Nay," cried De Briqueville, forcing a laugh, " you are 
too imcharitable in your conclusions! This is only the 
ante-chamber of your destined lodgmgs ; within which yon 
will find better accommodation than at Huguemont, and a 
hospitality that will not hear of refusal." 

**Art thou a knight? Art thou a man! Nay, friend, 
not yet" — and she took hold of the arm of the slave, who 
was about to unlock the door; ''give me but another 
minute, for the love of gold, if not of God! I have a 
father, Messire ; and he is rich, and loves his child. Only 
leave me to myself; let me but hide in this vault, and trust 
in Jehovah to find a refuge; and a ransom shall be thine 
that might befit a princess I" 

** And how shall it come into my hands?" asked De Bri- 
queville, from whose heavy features, it was impossible to 
gather, whether or not he thought seriously of the pro- 
posal. 

** Thou shalt bear a message from me, with this ring as 
a sign; and thou shalt take with thee the young man, 
David Armstrong, to prove that it was given of my own 
will." 

** And what if he will not go ?" 
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*< Thou mast then compel him, for my father wiU not 
believe thy words." 

" That is hard ! I would I could manage it alone ! " 

"But thou canst not," said Ha^ar, eagerly. "Dost 
ihou fear the young man? Take him even as a captive, 
bound hand and foot I Thou shalt have half the riches of 
my father ; and, if it be not ready for thy hand in gold, he 
will borrow from his kinsmen, who are the wealtniest of 
their tribe." 

"But this David Armstrong. Truly I would it were 
otherwise. It cannot be done without him?" 

" It cannot." 

" That is a pity! for look you here — I could not set out 
for Nantes before daybreak, and in less than ten minutes, 
David Armstrong will be feeding the fishes of the Erdre! " 
and the knight broke into a discordant laugh, which rang 
through the vault. Hagar appeared to be stunned. 

" Dost thou mean this?" said she, at length; " Say that 
it is but a jest— that thou, laughest at my misery, and I will 
forgive and bless thee I" 

"It is no jest," said the knight; "and, rough as you 
may think me, I am your best friend to do away with this 
maiden fancy at once. Do you think David would have 
kept his roost, which was not twenty yards distant, if he 
had heard your voice? He did not hear — and why? Be- 
cause his wine to-da^ was drugged — and our friend has a 
commission" — ^toucmn^ the s^e's dagger, who ffrinned, 
and pointed up the staircase — " to see that he aw&en not 
from his stupefaction." The faint colour, which her vary- 
ing emotions had sent into Hagar's face, disappeared sud- 
denly, and had she not been supported by the slave, whose 
quick eye watched all her motions, she must have fallen to 
uie ground. 

" In with her now," said De Briqueville, making a sign, 
" By my faith, she is a rare wench after aU; and, if I be- 
lieved she was to come to bodily harm in the tower, I should 
think twice before she entered 1 As for her delicacy about 
the Lord de Retz — ^why, she will get oyer those whims in 
time, with everything else that pertains to maidenhood. 
By the mass, if she were not an infidel, and therefore 
forbidden to me by our holy religion, it would take little to 
persuade me to think of her myself 1" 

" Yet another moment!" said Hagar, recovering her re- 
collection, but not her colour, and standing upright, with- 
out assistance — " I have wept, prayed, screamed, struggled, 
bribed — and all in vain. IIopc is no more. Lo, the door 
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opens! I am on the threshold. W91 the Most High, 
under these circumstances, impute it tp me as a crimp, S I 
transgress his divine laws?" 

** That he will not," said Be Briqueville — " I will take 
my oath of it. And if he should — ^why, you are a cfewess, 
and will be damned at any rate I" 

**In His mercy I put my trust; and I deliver myself 
into His hands — ^thus!" and with the speed of lightning she 
drew a small d^ger from beneath hex vest. Eve^i the 
quick eye of the slaye was too slow. He could not turn 
aside the blow ; but he instantaneously covered her heart 
with his broad hand, which she pinned to her side with the 
blade. Hagar, in all probability ignorant that her design 
had failed, vfas then carried senseless into the tower, 
amidst the muttered curses qf De Briquev^le, and inarti- 
culate cries at once of pain and triumph from the slave. 

During this scene, the Jew had maintained his hold of 
David J sometimes pressing his arm, and sometimes drawing 
him back, as the reoellious motions of his charge required, 
At the proof, however, giyen by Hag^r at that trying mo- 
ment, of her deep love and feminine devotion, the breast of 
the scholar rose wit;h such painful convulsions, as must in 
another instant have betrayed them, had he not been re- 
lieved by a gush of tears. The burning drops fell upon the 
hand of her father ; but the old man remained as caSm and 
firm as a statue. As ^r the attempt upon her life it was so 
sudden and unlooked for, that there was no time for intep- 
ference even by a cry. 

" AH ffoeth well," sq,id the Jew, when the door had shut. 
** I feel that the God of Israel is on our side. In a little 
while they wijl come forth again, and when they are gone, 
I myself will enter." 

** And I also," added David. 

*♦ Hast thou not something else to do beforehand?" 

** I like it not," replied the scholar. " The slave will 
doubtless seek my roost, for the purpose of murdering me 
in my sleep ; asd if he return, his account of my absence, 
where flight seems iippossible, will cause the very tower to 
be searched, and so we should be discovered. Yet I like it 
not — for he saved the life pf Hagar!" 

** And for what purpose? Because it is the living whom 
his master lustethto dishonour, and not the dead! Let 
th^t thought nerve thee — ^but hush! they come.'' 

The door opened, and De Briqueville and the slave re- 
appeared, the former muttering and grumbling as he 
walked. 
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**I do not understand these women,** said he, "and never 
did in all my life. Their flesh is as soft and smooth as the 
leaf of a lily ; and yet I could as easily persuade three men, 
in full harness, to do what they did not choose as one of 
them! However, she is safe enough now, and I wash my 
hands of her. Go first, sirrah, and light me up the stairs. 
I never could abide the looks of the dumb villain ; and I 
will have nothing to do with his present errand. David 
should have swung to-morrow oi^ the gallows, if condemned 
to death, for then it would l?ave been the baron's aflSiir ; 
but to slay a sleeping man in his bed goes against nay con- 
science. Well, well, if this night were once over, I trust 
we shall all be quiet and happy to-morrow !" 

When the sound of his voice was lost in the staircase, 
Caleb pressed strongly the hand of his companion. 

"In case we mept not again," said he, "I bid thee fare- 
well. Thou shalt inherit my wealth, and my laboratory, 
with ^1 its utensils and materials for the great search, 
which thou knowest could hardly be bought with gold." 

"If you are slaiq," replied the schplar, "and if I escape, 
I shall keep your wealth in trust for your orphan. But, as 
for the Miraculous Stone, and ^Ihq Elixir Vitae, I tell you 
plainly I have done with them. Among the secrets I have 
learned in my apprenticeship are these : that human lifo is 
long enough as |t is; and that gold, except in the moderate 
quantity required for moderate purposes, and attainable by 
honest industry, is the most useless of all commodities. 
And now, farewell ; if I get over yonder grewsome business 
in time, I shall join you in your ambuscade." The Jew then 
wrung his hand once more, and entered the tower — shutting 
and lK)lting the door after him, as I)avid to his great wrath 
and amazement could distinctly hear I 

"That is not in the paction!" cried the indignant scholar, 
knocking loudly. "Do you forget your age and infirmi- 
ties, and will you trust the salvation of Hagar to so weak 
an arm?" Biit it was vain to remonstrate. The sullen 
echoes of the place were the only reply to his blows ; and, 
in the midst of all, the slave, with a lamp in one hand, and 
his long dagger glittering in the other, re-entered the vaqlt. 

David crossed his hands upon his bosom, and stood im^ 
moveable, looking towards the assassin ; who, after a mo- 
ment's scrutiny, came stealthily towards him, rising upon 
his tiptoes, at every step, as if about to spring, while his 
eyeballs glared in the red light of the lamp, like those of 
a beast oi prey. No words were wasted ; for one of the 
party could neither hear nor answer. They held commu- 
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nion only with the faculty of sight ; and David's calm but 
observant glance was not withdrawn from the eye of the 
slave even to wink. 

When the latter had come near his intended victim, he 
stepped aside, circling round him, like a bird of prey ; while 
the sdiolar moved at the same time, as if turning slowly on 
a pivot- When the slave was at length within striking 
distance, he dropped the lamp suddenly, and sprang ; but, 
as if the form before him had been but incorporal air, he 
darted through the space where it had seemed to stand, and 
almost in the same moment, the dagger of the student was 
three times sheathed in his body. 

David, as soon as he had ascertained that the wretch had 
ceased to breathe, drew him away ; and, grojping as well as 
he could in the dark, deposited the body m the package 
which had so nearly been Caleb's coffin, and fastened down 
the lid. He then ascended the stair, half hoping, since this 
adventure had terminated so well, that on regaining his 
tower of observation, he might see the expedition of Doug- 
las crossing the swamp. 

When he reached the door of the laboratory, however, 
he found it locked ; and he was under the necessity of re- 
tracing his steps in the dark, to take the key from the dead 
man. This, firm as were David's nerves, was more difficult 
than to snatch the life from its casket ; and his hand was 
far less steady when dabbling in the blood he had shed, 
than when grasping the dagger with which he had struck 
the blow. 

But he at length reached the corridor in safety ; when he 
found that the enchanted silence of the castle was at an 
end. The tramp of the guard was distinctly heard without, 
and calling voices, and clapping doors within. Was he 
alone to remain inactive? How could he tell that Oros- 
mandel would return by the private apartments, and thus 
afford him an opportunity, either by craft or force, of de- 
scending by the study ? He crept out upon the roof of the 
tower by his skylight window. The night was dark ; the 
swamp was covered as with a veil ; the wind had arisen, 
and swept, with a low moaning sound, along the waste. 

A sound, notwithstanding, came upon his ear, which was 
different from the accustomed noises of night. It came 
from the abyss ; and the veil which covered it b^an to 
move tumultuously. The scholar waited no longer ; but, 
seekinff his nightly egress of the turning-stone, he glided 
down the stair, like a shadow passing along the walL 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



The sounds heard by David were, in all probability, occa- 
sioned by the return of the Magician and his cortege from 
their broken sabbath ; for at the same moment, Hagar heard 
the rampart-door of the tower open. Her prison was a 
small, but well-furnished room, on the ground floor, of 
which even the party walls were of enormous thickness. 
The door, like all the rest in this portion of the castle, was 
strengthened with iron, and on the present occasion was 
locked on the outside. A single window, too narrow to 
admit the body even of a child, threw a dim light into the 
apartment. 

Hagar, when she fully recovered her recollection, did 
not regret the loss of her dagger ; nor did the observant 
glance, which she threw round the room, inquire whether 
any substitute were at hand. The preservation of her life 
appeared to her to partake of the miraculous. It was a 
direct interposition of Grod himself; and, believing herself 
to be in hands so powerful to save, she now awaited the 
event rather in awe and wonder than in fear. This, how- 
ever, was not the uniform mood of her mind. Mingling 
with her religious confidence, there came fits of faintness 
and trembling; and pangs of terror shot ever and anon 
through her heart, even in its moment of loftiest enthusiasm. 

Her enthusiasm, however, partook no more of that hue 
which glorifies the dreams of woman. David was slain, and 
the current of her life had changed. Her crushed heart 
could emit no tears. Sick of the daylight, she fixed her 
eyes on the darkness of the grave ; and the boon she looked 
for at the hands of Providence, was to descend therein pure 
and unblemished. The doubt, however, which occasionally 
swept across her mind, as to whether this boon would be 
granted — and, perhaps, even a smaU^and lurking hope which 
sprung up, unconsciously to herself, that the tale of her 
lover's fate was untrue — ^pi-evented her from sinking com- 
pletely into the apathy of despair. 

The dread of Prelati had been early instilled into her 
mind. She had seen her father tremble before him like an 
infant ; and she had observed on all things around her, the 
impress of his irresistible power. At his command, the 
hoards of the avaricious Jew had poured themselves at his 
feet ; and Caleb, without a tinge of inhumanity in his dis- 
position, had given up the blood of his dependants, one by 
one, to the same inexorable master. Beauty was rather 
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the toy, than the serious desire of this unfathomable being 

the toy which a diild plars wit^ for one moment, and 

breaks in pieces the next. His passions were not the lords 
but the skves of his judgment ; and when he deigned to 
permit them gratification, it was like a chieC who cahnly 
and scornfully gives up to the fury of his soldiery a con- 
quered citr. 

When sne heard the outer door of the tower open, a chill 
like that of death ran through her frame. She stood transfixed 
upon the door, breathless, motionless, and glaring towards the 
wall, as if she saw beyond it. Two persons entered* She 
heard their footsteps ; she heard the breath of their lips — 
it seemed as if at Uiat moment her ear sharpened by intense 
terror could have distinguished the waving of their hair 1 
One she knew was Orosmandel, the other the dwarf. Was 
there yet a third? The door moved — ^it shut. Hagar fell, 
first on her knees, then on her face ; and tears of weakness, 
rather than of joy, gushed from her eyes. 

Calmly, yet sternly, the philosopher passed on, throwing 
a brief glance towards the room. He ascended a stair which 
led to his private apartment, and entered the one imme- 
diately under his study. This seemed to be the retreat of 
pleasure refined by taste. Elegance, combined with luxury, 
reigned around ; antl so well adapted was the very magni- 
ficence of the place, that an idea of fitness rather than 
splendour was conveyed. A sofa, covered with the richest 
velvet, embroidered with gold, appeared to be used as a 
bed, the scantiness of space permitting no separate cham- 
ber; and the curtains or the narrow wmdows were volumi- 
nous folds of the same material, corresponding in colour 
and workmanship. 

** All is over," said Orosmandel, throwinff himself upon 
the couch, '* and the catastrophic hath turned out somewhat 
different from my expectation. How came it that thou, 
who canst hear a gossamer thread breaking under a flake of 
snow, knewest nothing of tte presence of a witness? Art 
thou tired of my protection? Wouldst thou try the world 
without me? Wouldst thou sell thy weakling body to some 
strolling broliierhood of the Passion? or buy thee a jacka- 
napes^, and earn copper pieces by puzzling the crowd to tell 
which is which?" 

"I knew not of the witness," growled the dwarf, "and 
that is enough. But even were it a fault not to hear a man 
breathe at two hundred yards distance, 1 can afibrd to bear 
it. II 1 did not fly from an unloaded culverine!-^ 4id 
not lose a treasure when attacked hy inferior lQrce««Jia] ha! 
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thou art indeed a fit oi^an of reproof! Protection! WhaM 
do I give thee in return? Is it for myself that I travail? 
Is it to gratify my own evil passions that I traverse the 
earth like a wind which beareth pestilence on its wings?" 

*'If m^ passions be evil,'* said Orosmandel, with a sar- 
donic smile, ** still they are passions; and that is excuse 
enough for my deviations from what the vulgar name vir- 
tue. But, tnoui — ^who gatherest in what thou canst not 
hold, and destroyest what thou canst not feed upon — how 
shalt thou be justified?" 

''Why, that is it!" cnei the dwarf, his limbs shaking 
with rage, and his eyes flashing with a baleful li^ht. ** I'hat 
is the excuse which might iustify the blackest devil in helll 
Does the lame man help his neighbour along, or bear him 
down with his weight? Does the sick man exhale health, 
or disease, upon those who surround him? A speck, a blot 
on the face of nature — a loathing, a hissing, and a horror 
among the human race — ^is it / who should labour for the 
happiness of mankind, and the order and beauty of creation? 
Look here — I am a man .-s well as thou! There, where 
thou sittest, is the frame ^. hich the old sculptors embodied 
from the whispers of their dreaming mistress. ^*^here are 
the limbs which the original Mother sometime: loulds, to 
show that even the visions of poetry have the!, source in 
her. There is the brow, encircled by that staiTy halo of 
command, before which all meaner creatures fall prostrate 
in the dust. Now look on this— ha! ha! ha! Are these 
legs made for anything but to spurn? Are these nails — or 
talons? Are these hands for rending or embracing? Are 
these eyes for the smile of love and pity, or the glare of 
hatred and revenge? But the curse was not enough! t 
was made supple, that my gambols might draw down the 
laughter of mankind upon my head ; crafty, that the passer^ 
by might spring out of my path, and turmng round, pursue 
me with shouts and stones: but the strength to execute 
followed not with the will to dare and the thirst of venge- 
ance; and so was I turned into the crowd of my fellow-men, 
to endure their scorn, even when doing my utmost to 
deserve their hate!" 

*' It is enough. In me thou hast found an allv sufficient 
to make up for the imkindness of nature. Watch better in 
future ; for if I am the directing mind, thou art the faculties 
of sifflit, hearing, touch, taste, smell, which it sendeth forth 
for observation." 

** And Prelati is the active force, the energy, the body, 
as it were? €rood, good! But it is not enough. I know 
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not whj I should recall these things now — bat they wiU 
oome. Who would think, to look on us, that the same 
minute ushered us into life — ^that the same womb gare us 
birth — that we hung at the same breast! Thou!— £a! ha! 
—thou art jdj brother! Why was this? What crime had 
I committed against nature ere I was bom, that^ step-dame 
Wkity she should have mixed all the bitterness in mj cup, 
and all the sweets in thine? Answer me tiiat!" 

"Thou art somewhat mistaken," replied Orosmandel. 
" In me the passions are stronger, because more practical, 
than in thee ; and their disappointment, therefore, hath a 
bitterer sting. Ambition, for instance, which can find but 
little place in thy bosom, is the god of mine. Had Prelati 
succeeded in his attempt upon the damsel of Laval, through 
her it would have been easy to have obtained her w^ik 
fatlier*s forgiveness — and then- no island of the ocean would 
have held his greatness ! If to-night I had but once steeped 
her hands in guilt, she was ours, body and soul! TTiat 
demon, in whom I devoutly believe, aldbough his abiding- 
place is not the empty air but the minds of men, would then 
have truly come when called upon. I should have restored, 
by the ma^c of my will, the vanished hoards of Gilles de 
Retz. By the wisdom of my counsels, insured by thy 
omnipresence, and enforced by a sword which never yet met 
its equal, I should have scattered his enemies ; and when it 
pleased the baron, in some speedy moment., to withdraw into 
a grave or a cloister, it woidd hardly have dazzled the eyes 
of the victorioifs Prelati — the husband of his heiress — to 
look towards tlie ducal crown itself!'* Orosmandel, appear- 
ing to forget his age in the picture thus conjured up by 
his imagination, started from the sofii, and with a burning 
cheek and flashing eye, walked with a warrior's stride through 
the apartment. 

" Didst thou love her?" said the dwarf, with curiosity. 
** Is the sting of that passion left rankling in thy heart with 
the other?" 

** As a man loves the hand that smites him — ^the tonsrne 
that reviles him — ^the eye and lip that scorn him! Hie day 
will yet come when she shall repay with tears of blood the 
years which Prelati hath spent in her pursuit ! But enough 
of this. It is now almost our time. Is the boat ready? 
Where is the slave?" 

" All is ready; and the slave is doubtless with the boat." 

"Armstrong, then, is disposed of?" 
^ " His bottle of wine was, as usual, half empty when the 
dinner-things were remoyed; and thou Imowest our friend 
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Iglou }oTes the use of his dagger too well to make half 
work." 

"It is well." 

** He was too sharp for his vocation," added the dwarf, 
with a grin. ** Such as he do not deserve to live; for they 
can answer no purpose but to interrupt the business of life. 
Besides, he scorned and ^ibed at me. Had my presence 
not been required at the mtended sacrifice, I should have 
loved to have deaJt with him myself, between sleeping and 
waking." 

"Yet it is not for such demerits^ he hath perished," said 
Orosmandel; "for our sojourn here was at an end, and so 
was his vocation. But he loved Hagar, and the Jewess 
loved him." 

"And thou? Thou lovest her not? Thou wilt carry 
her with us, only as a hold, should circumstances render it 
convenient to use it, upon the purse of her father?" 

" Thou art mistaken. At first it was curiosity — ^interest 
— ^then admiration of her courage and loftiness of mind 
which beset me. I saw that she was beautiful; and that, 
if fairly tutored, she might be useful. I marked her for my 
own ; and when Gilles de Ketz would, as usual, have taken 
the lion's share, I swore to foil him. She shall be mine, 
and remain so, if all her father's gold were ten times told 
down as a ransom. With the wealth I have heaped up, and 
now safe at Florence, and Hagar for my mistress, I shall, 
by and by, cease to regret the time we have spent at La 
Verriere." 

" Calculate not too surely," said the dwarf. " This is an 
unlucky night, and the Jewess is as slippery as an eel. 
Once in the open air, I should not wonder if she vanished . 
like a shadow, thanking thee in her heart for her escape 
from the Lord de Betz 1" 

" She shall be mine," replied Orosmandel, " ere she reach 
the open air I Mine within these walls, were an army beat- 
ing at the door! Mine, now and for ever! To be foiled 
once in a single night is enough, and more than I am accus- 
tomed to. Go, literate the flutterer from the cage, where 
she doubtless is, since itsgate is fastened on the outside, 
and send her hither." The dwarf received the mandate 
with a discordant laugh, which resembled a succession of 
screams. 

"Get all things ready for departure," continued Oros- 
mandel, "when I give the signal. I will, myself, lead 
Haear to the boat." 

' Whep^the dwarf had left the room, Orosmandel continued 
(6) 2 a 
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standing in the same attitude for some time, looking towards 
the door. Although his features were not so tranquil as 
hitherto, and a deep flush had risen to the brow, yet so 
much of a proud dignity remained, that, even setting aside 
the question of age, no one could have imagined that, at the 
moment, he meditated a deed of frightful violence. As he 
heard the soft footsteps of Hagar ascending the stair, he 
withdrew several paces back into the room ; and when she 
entered, he received her with a bend of the head, at once 
graceful and commanding. 

Hagar, afler throwing a quick glance round the apart- 
ment, appeared to be somewhat reassured ; and she advanced 
several paces, crossing her hands upon her bosom, and bow- 
ing low before the master of her fate. When she raised her 
h^, however, there was an ejmression in her face whidi 
seemed to move the surprise of^ Orosmandel. There was 
less fear than he had anticipated, and also less courage of 
the mind. When the slight, momentary agitation, which 
she had experienced at the door, had passed away, a deep 
and deatii-uke stillness descended upon her features — an air 
of desolateness rather than of grief. 

'*Thy handmaid is here," said she, in a low, cakn. voice, 
whose calmness was not that of peace. 

" Dost thou guess why?" asked Orosmandel. 

"Doubtless, to pay my thanks for my rescue firom the 
hands of Gilles de Eetz, and to arrange with thee the terms 
of the ransom which shall deliver me up in safety to my 
father." 

" Thou art mistaken. I value thee at too high a price 
to permit thy departure." 

" The Jew is rich, and so are all our kin I But, even 
were it otherwise, thou wilt not distress an old man for his 
daughter? Thou hast indeed the solitary look of one who 
knoweth not the ties of blood ; yet thou hast no baseness in 
thjr mien, and no cruelty in thine eye ; and the many winters 
which have shed their snows upon thy beard, must have 
brought with them lessons of mercy to thy heart. Send me 
away, I beseech thee, in the name of the Most High Grod, 
from this den of horrors — in the guilt of which it is impos- 
sible that thou canst participate!" 

" Horrors! What are these horrors? Thy cheek is as 
pale as a monument of Parian marble, the transparency of 
which showeth only cold, hard stone within; thine eyes 
beam not with natural light, but with the enchanted flame 
which hath brightness and no heat; and thy voice is even 
as a memory of music — a faint, hollow, lifeless echo of tones 
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that h^ve passed away I What blight hath fallen upon thy 
heart? Thy father liveth, and no death hath taken place 
since I saw thee last — save one." The Jewess started. A 
flush rose to her face, and instantaneously faded away, into 
a more deathlike paleness than before. 

**Heed not my words," she cried. "Grant me my 
prayer — or show me thy commands." 

" What aileth thee? I talked of the youth who served in 
my laboratory. Thou art too proud to have loved such as 
he ; and thou art too pure to permit thy cheek to flush at 
the idea of any man." 

"Sir," said Hagar, "the love of the dead cannot be 
otherwise than pure! He was a stranger — even as I. For 
me he perilled his life — and lost it!" Her voice faltered; 
but it was only for an instant: " On this subject," she con- 
tinued, almost sternly, " we twain can have no mutual 
interest. I pray thee once more, let us to business." 

" Thou art a splendid creature, Hagar!" said the philoso- 
pher, looking at her admiringly: "There is more within 
thee than the common vapour which women call their soul. 
I would thou hadst not loved this youth ; and yet, if I judge 
thee aright, thy mind is still stronger than the passion it 
contained. Were it possible, I would give thy wound time, 
and trust to nature for a cure: but just now, the moments 
are precious ; and those who deal with the soul have their 
violent remedies, as well as the mediciners of the body. I 
remember, in earlier years, I loved a woman, who was fair 
and young, and whose case resembled thine. Dost thou 
smile at my white beard?" 

" I smile not at all." 

" She loved a youth, lofty enough, if compared with the 
mass of mankind, but far below her in the scale of intellec- 
tual being. She was one of those rare creatures, in whom 
thou canst not tell where body endeth and spirit beginneth. 
She was instinct, one would have imagined, with thought 
instead of animal life. The very tone of her voice, the touch 
of her hand, spoke directly, as it were, and not through the 
agency of the senses, to the mind ; and the sound of her 
foot, as it touched the earth, resembled the low, light wind, 
when it whispers mysterious things among the leaves. Such 
she was — or such I imagined her to be : and that in love, thou 
knowest, is the same. Now, this youth he comprehended 
her not. He thought of her only as of one of the daughters 
of men, and of her beauty as of the beauty of women. Yet 
he stood in my path;^ for the damsel, ignorant that among 
maakiad there were spirits kindred with her own, loved lum. 
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Wliat ihen was there to be done? My destmy called me 
away to other climes, and there was no time to allow her to 
find out her delusion. Canst thou guess what I did?" 

" I cannot guess." 

" I slew him." 

" God of mercy ! Thou !" 

" I bore her away in my arms ; reviyed her crushed heart, 
till it smiled and budded anew; opened out to her new 
worlds of thought., and prouder ristas of ambition ; and this 
magnificent creature, who, in the arms of my riyal, would 
have turned to clay, in mine became one of those spirit- 
women, to whom the antique world erected altars, and of- 
fered up sacrifices!" Orosmandel looked at her with a gaze 
so intense, and so dazzlingly bright, that he s'eemed to hare 
not only the desire, but the power, to read her inmost soul. 

" What thinkest thou of it?" said he. 

'* As of a deed abhorred of God and man," she replied 
solemnly. ** But it was perpetrated in thy hot youth, when 
even the proudest reason is sometimes obscured by passion; 
and, ludgmg by the accustomed serenity of thy brow of age, 
I feel that thou hast long since repented of Ihy crime, and 
received forgiveness and peace!" 

** I thank thee," smd Orosmandel, with a smile, which 
made her look at him with surprise. " Both thou and I 
have spoken, at least partly, in anticipation ; and with the 
prospect before me of such future calm, I may now follow 
out what I have commenced with an untroubled mind.*' 

'* What meanest thou? Have I heard ari^t?" 

** Thou hast heard thy fate in that of the imagined love 
of my earlier years." 

** This is fiinzy! Thou! Dost thou jest with a heart 
like mine — before the blood of him it loved is yet cold?" 

** Hagar, it is no jest! If I afford thee not time, it is no 
fault of mine, but of circumstances over which I have no i 
control. The moment approaches, when I must fly finom 
this house — and with thee. Not to fly would be to give I 
myself up to the death ; and to fly without thee would be | 
to render life worthless. Thou art wise as well as beautifdl. i 
Embrace willingly the fate thou canst not avcnd; and so 
change passion mto love, and strengthen love with grati- 
tude!" 

" Dost thou mock me?" cried the Jewess, her soxpriae 
lost in indignation, which had something fierce as well as 
majestic — "Willingly! And with thee! — whose soul is 
fi*eshly stained with blood dearer than my own! Hence, 
cowara, nor dare to raise thy craven eyes to the face cS a 
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woman 1 Hence, mnrtherer, to thy skulking-place, with 
horror at thy heels, and scorn hissing in thine ears!" 

** Damsel," said Orosmandel, stepping suddenly forward, 
and giasping her by the arm, " thou hast nerved my heart, 
which even now began to plead in thy behalf. Besides, thou 
art more beautiful in anger than in despair. The glow of 
life hath revisited thy cheek, and all the woman flasheth in 
thine eyes ; thy bosom panteth and swelleth to the touch ; 
thy limbs round and expand with passion — Nay! it is in 
vain to struggle; and thou feelest that it is so. See, I 
confine not thine arm more closely than with the soft pres- 
sure of love ; and yet an armourer's hammer could scarcely 
undo the clasp. I but now thought to fly with thee first, 
and then woo thee to be mine. My plan is changed. Thou 
shalt be mine now, and we shall fly afterwards." 

" Dreadful man I add not to the guilt which hath already 
brought thy soul to perdition. Use not the miraculous 
strength with which heaven hath endowed thee in the trans- 
gression of its laws. O shame! O horror! think of thy 
white hairs! I might be the daughter of thy daugnter. In 
the eyes of thy people, I am of an unclean race!" 

** What is age," exclaimed Orosmandel, whose face was 
now fiery red, ** if it chill neither the body nor the soul? 
But yet to throw off a score or two of years methinks is no 
heavy miracle for love!" — and, tearing away his cloak, his 
beard, his eyebrows, he stood before her, on the instant, a 
man in the prime of life, cased in the hauberk of a knight." 

"Lost! lost!" cried the Jewess; and her screams rent 
the air: but they suddenly ceased when she knew, firom 
the dull, heavy sound given back by the massive walls and 
impenetrable door, that all hope of being heard was vain. 
As she gazed on the apparition before her, the light forsook 
her eye, and the colour her cheek ; her form seemed to sink, 
and her heart to die within her ; and although her eyes were 
open to an unnatural extent, she seemed more to have an 
inward consciousn^s of the presence of her enemy, than to 
see him with the external organs of vision. 

" How dost thou like the metamorphosis?" demanded the 
knight. 

" As I like a bad man," she replied, in a hollow voice, 
•* changed into a fiend of the abyss! Will not money win 
thee to mercy — money that wiU buy thee whole years of 
pleasure? Will my blood not save me? — for thou- art 
greedy alike of blood and of gold. Speak, Prelati, wilt 
thou indeed consummate a life of crime by a deed so coward- 
like and so atrocious? A man! Thou a man!" 
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"Ay, and a bold one!" cried Prelati, who was hastily 
releasing himself from his hauberk, and the other heavier 
pieces of armour — " or I should not trust myself thus with 
a desperate woman. Not for years before have I dxred to 
doff this harness — not even within these walls; and now, 
methinks, my muscles play with a new life, as if they 
rejoiced at their emancipation." 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door. 

" Make haste," said the dwarf from without; *• for there 
are sounds abroad, which I know not of; and the night 
being now at its darkest, the moment of our departure hath 
arrived." 

"Presently," replied Prelati. "Were an army before 
the walls, or even the secret of the swamp discovered, we 
should be safe here for hours, and be able still to command 
access to the river. And now, Hagar, thou art mine!" 

Another long, wild scream broke from her lips, as he ap- 
proached. 

" Father of mercies !" she exclaimed, shutting her eyes, 
and clasping her hands upon her bosom, " Do thou give ear 
unto my cry, for man will not hear me ! Help 1 thou Hearer 
of Prayer ! Arise, O Holy One of Israel, for thine own 
name's sake !" 

As she uttered these words, Prelati had approached close 
beside her ; and she sank, powerless, and almost s^iseless 
— ^not into his arms, but at his feet. At the instant he had 
been about to clasp her, he felt a sudden sting of pain, he 
knew not, in the tumultuous confusion of his thoughts, of 
what nature, and a voice behind rang, like a knell, in his 
ears: — 

" The Lord, he is the God !" it cried—" The Lord, he is 
the God !" — and at every word, the long knife of Caleb the 
Jew darted deep into the vitals of the ravisher. Prelati 
sprang round, too late for life, but not too late for ven- 
geance. With the last convulsive energies of nature, he 
caught up the unresisting Jew, and whirled him over his 
daughter's head against the wall ; and then, staggering back 
to the farther end of the apartment, he sank down upon the 
floor. 

The senses of Hagar had not completely fled ; and this 
surprising event recalled her at once to life and recollection. 
A single bewildered glance, indeed, round the room told 
the confusion of her thoughts — ^her amazement at the appa- 
rently preternatural appearance of her deliverer — and even 
her doubt as to the condition of her own intellects. But in 
one moment this was over ; and in the next, she was seated 
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on the ground, with her father's grey head in her Lip» and 
immersed in all the cares and attentions which, in sicJmess, 
and at the hour of death, render her a ministering angd 
who was before only a woman. 

No cares nor attentions, however, were of any avail : the 
Jew sunk rapidly ; and in a few moments, Hagar saw that 
she was to be alone in the world. 

** Speak," she whimpered, " O my father I Show unto me 
thy last commands ; for the seal of death is on thy brow." 

'* I am slain," said Caleb feebly, '* but not by him. I 
arose £com. a bed of death, to save or avenge thee. The 
transitory strength of my arm was from a drug ; and that 
of my heart from above. Away, my daughter, and open 
the door which leadeth into the stores." 

** Father, I cannot leave thee !" 

" There wilt thou perhaps find the young man, David." 

'* Alas 1 alas ! it is thou who goest where thou shalt find 
him !" 

" Away, I command thee ; for I cannot die till I know 
that thou hast one friend upon the earth." 

As Hagar darted down the stair, to obey her father, a 
hcdlow, rumbling noise resounded through the apartments 
below ; and she paused for an instiant, as she found that this 
proceeded from an attempt to force the door which she was 
directed to open. There was no time, however, to think ; 
and besides, a wild hope had sprung suddenly up in her 
heart. She withdrew the bolt— and in an instant was in the 
arms of her lover. 

** My God, I thank thee !" cried the scholar. A gush of 
tears from the full heart of Hagar thanked God too for her 
risen-again. 

** Tell me all," said he, ** and in one moment. Is Prelati 
here?" She ascended the stair, yet weeping. 

"There," said she, "is all!" and David comprehended 
the scene in an instant. 

" Hast thou hope of escape ?" demanded the Jew. 

" Yes — hope. But the struggle is even now going on ; 
and, having seen that Ha^ar is safe, I must away to rejom it." 

" Go, then, and may Sie Lord of Hosts fight on thy side. 
I bless thee, O my son, as fervently as I curse " 

f* Curse him not I" cried Hagar, throwing herself suddenly 
|ipon her knees. "Enter not the presence of the Father of 
mercies with such a thought in thy heart I Tell me that 
thou for^ivest him, I entreat — I implore thee ! Tell me, 
with thy last breath, that thou art fit to meet thy God j foy 
the filmis of death are already closing over thine 'ejres|'' 
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"Is lie dead?** said Caleb, faintly. 

" Not yet. But thou forgivest him ?" 

" I would I could live to hear that he was dead ! Yes, 
yea, I forgiTc him, in the hope that God will forgive me.** 

" With thy whole heart — ^with thy whole soul ?** 

•* Yes, yes. Art thou sure he is dying ? If I could but 

live ** but the words died on his tongue, and his head 

leQ back. Hagar put her lips to his ear, and continued to 
whisper comfort and exhortation. 

David, in the mean time, who had crossed the room, 
treading on the Masician*s disguise, which lay upon the 
floor, stood gazing, with mingled feelings upon !rrelati, who 
yet breathea, although the dtunps of death had settled on his 
brow. Suddenly, a ray of returning animation appeared on 
the wounded man's features, and he si0;ned to the spectator 
to stoop down. His efforts to speak, however, were for 
some moments unavailing; but at length he uttered, in 
feeble, interrupted accents, these words : — 

" Knowest tnou whether my brother — ^whether the dwarf 
-4iath escaped?** 

*^ I saw him spring through the crowd of my friends," 
replied David, **as they climl^ up the ramparts, and tJien, 
he vanished upon the swamp.** A gleam of satisfitction 
spread, like sunlisht, over the face of the dying man, and 
Uien slowlv melt«a away. He spoke no more. No other 
change took place in the expression of his features ; and no 
man can tell what was the nature of his last thoughts. 

** He is dead !** said David solemnly, and he turned away. 

" Dead !** cried the Jew, raising his head, with a sudden 
effort, and striving to look across the room, through the 
films of death. *' Dead I and by my hand! — ha! ha! ha! 
The destroyer! the invulnerable! Hagar, I forgive him 
now! ba! ha!** And Caleb, suffocated by the exulting 
laugh which mingled with the death-rattle in his throat, gave 
np the ghost. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Ip David had not descended to the hall after his successful 
dud with the slave, the attempt of Douglas and Beauchamp 
upon the castle would, in all probability, have failed. Im- 
mediately after the return of the Magician and his cortege, 
he found Nigel and Bauldy fighting their way desperately, 
and almost m the dark to the door, which was already 
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attacked by the surprise party. The odds were so great 
against them, that even the accession of the master scholar, 
as an indiyidual, would not have saved their lives ; bnt, in 
addition to his stout arm, he brought to their aid aprestige, 
before which all who saw him fled in dismay. The door, 
which no efforts from without could have forced, was speedily 
thrown open to the invaders, who entered, at the moment 
when the alarm had been sounded from post to post upon 
the walls, and the whole strength of the garrison was crowd- 
ins to the spot. 

It is a remarkable indication of the state of mind that 
night of Gilles de Retz, that he heard not the rushing of 
armed men through his house, nor the cries for mercy, and 
shrieks of pain and terror, which filled the air. When Dou- 
glas and Beauchamp entered the room at the same moment, 
iword in hand, he was sitting at the farther end, in an atti- 
tude of stupor, his face as bloodless as that of a coipse, and 
his eyes fixed. Pauline was stretched upon the floor, her 
head resting upon a footstool, her arms clasped round one 
of his legs, and fast asleep ! 

** What would ye ?" cried the baron, starting up, and 
laying his hand mechanically upon his sword. 

" We have come, my lord," said Douglas, **for the pur- 
pose of saving your daughter from'a fate too horrible to think 
of; and it is our purpose to remove her this night to the 
ducal court for protection." 

" How have you come ?" cried the baron, in a voice of 
thunder. "Are my people traitors, and are both heaven and 
hell gainst me ?" 

" xour people are true," replied Sir Archibald, " and a 
warrant having been issued against you, charging you with 
dreadful crimes, you will speedily have need of all their 
valour and fidelity. We have surprised your castle by a 
secret path across the swamp." 

** One of the many means, my lord," added David, who 
had now entered the room, " which have been used to de- 
lude and destroy you !" The baron dropped Ms sword at 
these words, and sank down upon the seat, trembling and 
aghast. 

It was evident that the sleep of the damsel of Laval, was 
the effect of the drugs with which they had attempted to 
work upon her mind ; but Beauchamp, who had no clew to 
explain it, looked with wonder upon the scene, and with 
still more wonder, upon the comparative coolness of Dou- 
glas. He proposed, notwithstanding, that, since the lady 
could take no part in the affair, it should be left to the de- 
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cision of ber father, which of them- should have the lionour 
of her escort. This was agreed to ; and the Lord de Ret2?, 
to whoee ear the name of Beauchamp was familiar in the 
later wars of Brittany, had extended his hand to designate 
him as the one he chose, when Andrew entered the rocnxi. 

** Choose him" said he, walking up solemnly to Grilles de 
Retz, and pointing to Douglas, **in the name of the Father, 
the Sarij and the Holy Ghostr and tiie baron obeyed. 

An unwillinff truce was now established with the garrison 
out of doors, luthou^h it threatened to be of short duration. 
Not one of the soldiers could comprehend that this amicable 
arrangement was proposed with the serious concurrence of 
GiUes de Retz. They believed him to be a prisoner : igno- 
rant that his only chains were a paralysis of the -soul ; and, 
by and by, they were seen re-assembung in large groups, 
and dragging culverines to a part of the walls which would 
command the embarkation. 

All things were at length ready. Pauline de Laval, 
Hagar, witia the body of her father, and Felicite, were 

5 laced in the same boat—when it was discovered that 
acquin Houpelande was missing. The echevin, when the 
first alarm of the attack was over, and all things were 
going on smoothly, had occasioned some discussion even 
among his friends, by insisting upon carrying his property 
back with him. Beauchamp nad strictly prohibited his men 
from taking booty ; and David had promised so large an 
indemnity to Sir Archibald's followers — ^to the knight's un- 
speakable astonishment, it should be said — ^that they also 
gladly consented to forbear. Jacquin, however, argued, 
that the goods, as they were not paid for, were his own, 
and by no means the spoil of battle ; and at length, by the 
consent of the Lord de Ketz himself, he obtained the leave 
he sought. He had now been gone long enough to have 
effected his purpose, leaving Felicite in the care of Bauldy; 
and it was only when the patience of the party had been 
exhausted, and their fears awakened by the hostile dis- 
positions on the part of the garrison, that he made his 
appearance. 

"Are the bales coming?" asked Bauldy. "A boat is 
ready for them, and we have not another moment to lose." 

" Push off! — ^push offi" cried the echevin, stepping in 
and sitting down beside him, with a bewildered and ghastly 
look. 

** And the bales!" 

* * Let them go ! I wash my hands of them 1 O holy and 
immaculate Mother, to think of the devices of Satan I 
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What think you my rich cloths, and gold and silver trim- 
mings, have turned into ? Another man would have fainted 
upon the spot ; but I looked on for more than half an hour, 
without moying my eyes even to wink." 

*' And what did you look at?" cried more than one voice, 



by, at a corpse — stark, stiff, and black-a-viced, and 
weltering in blood 1" 

" What, in aU the bales?" 

**In all, as I am a sinner! This it is to work for a 
Magician." 

The boats were at length fairly under weigh, and floating 
down the river; but, even when all fear of interruption 
from the garrison had passed away, the party contmued to 
gaze in silent awe upon the castle of La Yerri^re, as it 
slowly receded from their eyes. As the circumstances of 
his strange apprenticeship passed in review before David's 
mind, he needed the spectacle of the dead body of the Jew, 
with its head restin^pon Ha^ar's lap, to convince him of 
their reality. The Third Victim had been redeemed from 
the horns of the altar — and at the exact cost predicted in 
the superstitions of the peasantry! Messire Jean, able no 
more to pay his tribute to the Demon under whom he 
had fallen, had broken the bond at the forfeit of his own 
life! 

Apart from the rest of the garrison, on an angle of the 
ramparts, there stood a solitary figure; and on this the 
eyes of Pauline were fixed with a wildness of gaze which 
might have seemed to partake of insanity. As the boat re- 
ceded, she rose up, and bent so eagerly forward, that she 
must have fallen, but for the support of Douglas. At 
length the figure on the ramparts moved, and the right 
hand was extended towards her. A scream broke from the 
lips of Pauline at the sight— 

**My father blesses me!" she cried, and sank fainting 
into the arms of her lover. 



The reader may expect, in this place, some account of 
Prelati ; but we have none to give. It is supposed, but 
even this is not fully known, that he was a Florentine by 
birth, and of good family. His education must have been 
a brilliant one for the age ; and he must have fallen very 
early — perhaps when yet a child — into hands skilful to 
pervert even good and noble qualities to bad uses. His 
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brother, the dwarf, who had talents enough to render 
lovely and respectable, even an unsightly form like his, but 
who feU into tne absurd error of supposing the body to be 
all in all, was never heard of more. K he did not perish 
that night in the swamp, he must have fled the* country. 

Their hoard of ill-gotten wealth was found at Florence, 
by David Armstrong — ^who did not leave La Verriere with- 
out possessing himself of the papers of Prelati ; and some 
years after, it formed part of the rich dowry brought to his 
friend Douglas by the heiress of Gilles de Betz. The 
lajjse of time which took place before the marriage of the 
knight was not considered bj him as a misfortune. He 
had never contemplated aspiring to her hand, however 
eager he might have been to win her love, till he had ren- 
dered himself worthy of his fate by distinguishing himself in 
arms. This consummation at length gradually came ; and 
although some men laughed at his chivalrous punctilios, in 
an age when the lofliness of chivalry was a tale and a 
dream; yet all allowed that nobler deeds of valour and 
generosity had never been performed — 
" Since the old Douglas' day." 

When the time was expired allotted for mourning among 
the Jews, David Armstrong and Hagar bade adieu to their 
friends, and turned their faces towards a far and foreign 
land. 

** The time will come," said the ex-scholar, '* when men 
will Judge of their fellows by their deeds ; and when it 
will be left to €rod to inquire whether or not he is wor- 
shipped in forms agreeable to him. Yet it is, indeed, a 
delightiul thing, and beneficial to the soul, to have tiie 
stune form of religion, as well as the same habits of taste, 
with her we love ; and I trust that my example will induce 
no child of mine to look out for a wife, except amon^ those 
whom he meets at the foot of the Cross. But, in uie ex- ' 
traordinary circumstances in which we have been placed, I I 
could see in Hagar only a woman: and after all, if she be- | 
lieve not in the man Jesus, is not her Jehovah the God 
Jesus ? and do we not meet thus in the hour of prayer, 
and may we not hope to do so aft«r the hour of deam?" 

It may be doubted whether Jacquin Houpelande would 
not have refused, aftjer all, the suit of Bauldy, had it not 
been for the shock his nerves had sustained at the sight of 
the dead slave in one of his bales. Had he returned to 
Nantes with his property, the idea of his own consequence 
would have come back upon his mind; and he would 
hardly have thought of matching his daughter with a poor 
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adyenturer. But as it was, he felt a positive relief in the 
alliattce ; and on the day of the marriage, surrounded by 
the bold and cheerful Scots, he enjoyed a feeling of security 
which he thought had been lost for ever. 

But the most sLogular marriage was that of the cool, 
quiet, sagacious Andrew — ^with the peasant Marie I The 
hrst time he saw her, he was struck in a remarkable man- 
ner both with her beauty, and her thoughtful, collected 
air; and when circimistances, which it is unnecessary to 
detail, made them better ac(]^uainted, he felt justified in the 
opinion he had then instinctively formed. His first men- 
tion of the projected match exposed him to some good-hu- 
moured raillery, especially from Nigel, who had determined 
to follow the fortunes of David "without encumbrance." 

*' And then,^" continued he, after some mock objections 
had been answered, ** What is the Venus of the proverb to 
do without Ceres and Bacchus? Suppose Marie brings you 
children? " 

** Silence, young man!" interrupted the master scholar, 
with indignation. ** Since he loves, let him marry her; 
and Grod, and his own industry, to say nothing of David 
Armstrong, will take care of his family. The children of 
Marie shall be provided for, if she had as many as Eutyche 
-.-and she had thirty!" 

Andrew was the only one of the comrades who settled at 
Nantes ; where he rose, assisted by the influence of Doug- 
las, into a station of profit and honour in the service of the 
Duke. Three years after the date of our story, in the 
month of September, 1440, a procession, of which Gilles de 
Eetz was the hero, passed his house. This weak-minded 
and strong-passioned nobleman had at len^h been taken 
and condemned to the death which, his crimes deserved. 
To these, the superstition of the age added sobcebt ; and 
he who had been only a dupe, was burned for a wizard t 
Marie, on that dreadful morning, caused the doors and 
windows of the house to be shut up ; and retiring to the 
room most distant from the street, she fell upon her knees, 
and remained there, with paJe cheek, and mute yet moving 
lips, till the procession haa passed by, and the sound of the 
death-hymn died away upon her ear. 



THE END. 



NOTE. 



A Fbeetch critic is smpriaed that in so many romances there should 
be a Magician, while in not one is there any Magic. The reason 
is, no doubt, that the authors capable of opening the mystic book 
hare been withheld by those associations which connect the supersti- 
tions of infant science with the miraculous stories of our boyh9od. 
The other subjects of vulgar credulity were beliered to be less dan- 
gerous ground. The dread of spectres, for instance, even in this 
educated age, is not confined to the professedly ignorant, but exists, 
ii) a greater or less degree, in all classes of society; and therefore no 
scruple was made, either to withdraw boldly the curtain which 
separates the two worlds, or, after working upon the imagination 
through its instinctive and involuntary fears, to explain frankly the 
illusions that had governed it 

But, when referring inddently to the operations of Enchantment, 
or the popular belief in them, our romancers cautiously abstained 
fh>m entering into details. The Magician was either a miserable 
juggler, whose tricks were unworthy of serious explanation, or a 
grand and shadowy personage, whose sublime pursuits would have 
become ridiculous if too dosdy examined. They did not introduce 
the Ciide, nor affi)rd him more than a peep of the smoke of the 
Cauldron; and when interrogated, with indiscreet curiosity, — 

"Whatis'tyedo?" 
they replied, with the Witches of Shakspeare, — 
*< A deed without a nanae !'* 

It seems to me, however, that the influence exercised, in the middle 
ages, upon the human mind by a belief in Magic — ^to say nothing of 
its earlier history — would warrant something more. I have even 
thought, that in describing the manners of the French nation in the 
fifteenth century, it was necessary to afibrd a laige and important 
space to the superstition which delivered up the immortal Virgin of 
Dom-Bemi to the flames. I considered that a delusion operating so 
deeply upon the destinies of man, even when treated in its most 
grotesque details, could not be looked upon as contemptible. In the 
history of the too famous Gilles de Retz, I found unoccupied ground, 
and all the materials I could desire for my conjurations; and, in the 
shadowy portrait it was my business to draw of the personage who 
really governed the fate of that remarkable criminal, I thought I 
should not ofiend probability by mingling with his own individuality 
the historical features of his class. 

What these features were may be discovered with very little 
research. 

It is needless to repeat the arguments which have been ao fire- 
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quently used to prove that Magic, in early times, was nothing more 
than a knowledge of the natural sciences. Moses was a still better 
magician than the priests of Pharaoh. Even without the divine 
assistance he could have beat them at their own arts; or, in the 
poetical phraseology of his history, the rod of Aaron would have 
swallowed up theirs. This, however, would have gained him nothing 
but the crown of martyrdom ; for the king himself was of the adverse 
sect, and was by no means dismayed at the occasional success of the 
strangers. It was the God of Israel who assisted the "enchant- 
ments" of the Hebrew sage by miracles, and thus drew forth the 
chosen people out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of 
bondage. 

In those days, and long before and after, the sciences were hidden 
in the temples, and that god was the greatest whose priests were the 
most learned. The whole progress of the Israelites is a religious 
struggle ; and the first and greatest commandment given to this fickle 
and ignorant people is, " Thou shalt have no other gods but Me." 
Their frequent disobedience, notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
miracles of God, as compared with the juggleries of the pagan priests, 
can only be explained by supposing, what was no doubt the case, 
that the latter were expressly and skilfully adapted for the purposes 
of delusion and imposition. Moses himself was too well acquainted 
with the men he had to deal with to disdain the use of artifice. The 
column of flame, for instance, seen by night, and of smoke by day, 
arose, in all probability, from the sacred fire carried before the ark; 
and it could not have been intended to serve as a pilot through the 
wilderness, since Hobab was entertained expre^ly for this purpose — 
"to be to them instead of eyes." 

The knowledge of the priesthood was carefully retained "within 
their own body. In general, it was guaranteed by tremendous oaths ; 
and their secrets were written in nnknown tongues, in ciphers inex- 
plicable without a key, in languages composed of emblems. Their 
books were kept in the innermost recesses of the temple, and hedged 
round from curiosity by mysterious denunciations. 

Men thus set apart from their feUows imbibed a peculiar character. 
Th^ were themaelvea the god: for it is not to be supposed that they 
believed in an idol in whose service they were every day emplo3ring 
the truths of science for the purposes of deception. Elevated far 
above the ignorant crowd by whom they were surrounded, their chief 
characteristic was a disregard of human life and human feelings. 
They trampled upon the ties by which they were not bound them- 
selves. They poured blood upon their altars like water. Human 
sacrifices are common to almost all the early religions; and Abraham 
himself was neither surprised not horrified at the conunand to slay 
his only son for a bumt-ofiering. 

At the gradual intermingling of the East with the West, of the 
unstable with the stable form of civilization, magic necessarily de- 
clined in importance. The massacre of the magi, after the Ml of 
Smerdis, scattered abroad the secrets of the temple. The integrity 
of the pontifical order in Egypt was broken up by the oonBequences 
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of the Roman conquest Christianity, while as yet nndebased \ry the 
juggles of the clergy, had no mysteries but moral ones, and all men 
were InTited to enter within its pale without money and iHtlioat 
price. 

The mystic union of the magi, however, still lived for a vHiile in 
the various secret societies of Europe ; and the wandering priest of 
Egypt, who had fled from his impoverished country with no other 
riches than his manuscript of occult science, became the anoestor of 
the modem sorcerer and his magic boo£. 

The portrait I have desired to draw of a magician, in the foicgoing 
work, comprehends, as I have said, the general historical features of the 
class, although the individual is a real personage. His magical txieka 
I have rendered few and unimportant; because the very beet I could 
describe might be performed as well by any natural philosopher &t 
the present day. His moral power, however — and in this I have 
exaggerated nothing — could only have been acquired and preserved 
by the union I have assumed to exist, of the highest qualities of 
intellect with the utmost depravity of mind. 

The odours made use of in the magician's study were well known 
to the mirade-workers. Jamblichus ioforms us that certain perfiunes 
rendered the mind more fit to receive the inspiration of the Ddtyj 
and Proclus describes a composition of this kind, made up of the 
amalgamation of various different odours, which was used by the 
institutors of the andent priesthood. The property of the fumea of 
henbane, as disposing to strife and anger, it may be mentioned by 
way of illustration, is well known to modem medidne. A hosband 
and wife, as is recorded in a French work of sdenoe, supposed them- 
selves to be under the influence of witchcraft; because, although 
agredng perfectly well on other occasions, they never could ronain 
long at work together without a violent quarreL On a packet of the 
troublesome grsdns being removed from the stove where it lay, peace 
was instantaneously restored in the family. 

Of all the magical agents, fire is the most common. A box of 
phosphorus — or, still better, of ludfer — nuitchea, now in the haoda 
of every old woman, would have terrified half the ancient worid. 
Zoroaster, according to Hermippus (in AmoMus), possessed a 6ery 
gtrdle as well as OrDsmandel; but this, with the aid of any of the 
P3rrophoric substances, might be manu£Ktured in the next stieet. 
If Horace had lived in our day, he would not have refused to believe 
in the miracle operated in the sanctuary of Gnatia, when the inoeuse 
kindled of its own accord. 

Spontaneous combustion sometimes produces as disastrous efiects 
as if it had beefn the work of sorcery. Some years ago a man waa 
tried in London for setting fire to a floor-cloth raanu&ctoiy; whidi, 
there was as good reason to believe, had set fire to itself by thecasoal 
•meeting of different chemical substances. The jury, however, if the 
thing had occurred to them at all, would have been ashamed to be 
tiiiought more credulous of impossibilities than a heathen poei; and 
the poor wretch (who was handed), it is hardly uncharitable to be- 
lieve, £bU a victim to the ignonmoe of the niaeteeiith 00111117, tfid 
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the ntofSA bratality still remaming in the criminal laws of Eogland. 
The flame that does not hunt, and the artifidal earthquake, are 
well known to the readers of different little treatises on chemical re- 
creations. 

The time of the story, it will he rememhered, was the epoch when 
the glorious Virgin of Dom-Bemi was bnmed for sorcery; hut the 
peculiar character of the prevailing superstition is shown so clearly 
in a contemporary oration of a doctor of the Sorbonne, that I may 
be excused for adverting to it here. 

"Superstition was so universal in France at this time, that in the 
oration pronounced before the Dauphin and the Ck>urt in justification 
of the Duke of Burgundy, by Master John Petit, professor of theo- 
logy in the University of Paris, one of the principal charges made 
against the Duke of Orleans was, for having conspired against the 
life of the king by sorcery, charms, and witdicraft. 

'^His agents, according to the learned professor, took up their 
abode in the lonely tower of Mont Zay, near Laigny-sur-Mame, and 
their principal, an apostate monk, performed there numerous invo- 
cations to the Devil. At length, on a Sunday, one grand invoca- 
tion was made on a mountain near the tower, and the priest of dark- 
ness, stripping himself naked to the shirt, kneeled dowiu He stuck 
the points of a sword and dagger belonging to the Duke of Orleans 
in the ground, and near them laid the IMce's ring. Whereupon, two 
demons appeared to him, in human shape, and clothed in a brown- 
ish green, one of whom was called Hermius, and the other Estra- 
main; and the monk paid them the same honour and worship which 
is due to our Lord. 

"The demons, then seizing the weapons and the ring, vanished; 
but the monk soon after found the sword and dagger lying flat upon 
the ground, the point of the former being broken off and laid in the 
I midst of some powder. In half an hour, the second demon reap- 

I peared with the ring, which was now of a red colour, and present- 

ing it to the monk said to him, *Thoii wilt put it into the mouth of 
Br dead man, in the manner thou knowest,* and then vanished. The 
whole oration, which is highly curious throughout, is embodied by 
Montstrelet in his Chroniques."* 
! The impositions of Orosmandel, if more refined, would have been 

I less true, both to the manners of the epoch, and in fiict; for, after 

I the above extract, even the least informed reader will not be sur- 

I prised to hear, that there Is ample foundation for the wildest pages 

I in the book. 

The following is an account of Gilles de Betz, taken from a me- 
f moir of an excursion I made some years ago, among the localities 

t of the story. It i^peared in a publication which is now only to be 

\ found in the cabinets of the lovers of the arts; and which was dis- 

I continued, because the taste of the "general public," was not 8uf-> 

I fidently refined to appreciate justly the drawings of Turner. 

I "The bay of La Verri^re, beyond the CJens, exhibits, in its tracts 
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of mud, and diallow and stagnant iraten, a tttnkaagjktMaer^ Um 
fertility of nature. These are covered with Tegetation, and praaent 
the botanist with a remarkable variety of curious plants* Naar it 
an ancient min, concealed among the thickets, and scaroefy diatia* 
gnishable from the rocks on which it is raised, recalls to our noemMy 
a character, remarkable for the same rank growth, and whiob, al- 
though now forgotten, or bmied in poetry and flible^ ezdted, at «» 
time, the interest of all inquirers into the mysteries of the hnman 
mind. 

^^These ruins are all that remain of the abode of GiUcs de Beta, 
the veritable Blue Beaid, the hero of the celebrated tale of Pemolt 
He was the liord, also^ of Logrande, Chantoed, Macheoore, Bomg- 
mBat, Pomic, Frinci, and many other places — eadi of wliidi daim 
the distinction of having been the principal theatre of his Crimea. 
Without entering into this controvert, however, all that we can do 
at the present moment is, to oflfer a very slight historiad aoeoont of 
the Marechal de Betz, who floari8hfid--4f the Upas-trse can be said 
to flourish^-^in the reign of Jean Y. Duke of Brittany, in the eariy 
part of the fiftetaith century. 

i<Bom of one of the most iUustrioos houses of Brittany, hb finaid 
himself an orphan at twenty years of age, and the possessor of enor- 
mous wealth. He was of course immediately sonounded by para- 
sites, whO) by flattering the weaknesses, and chmwhing the evil pas- 
sions of his nature, and introducing new ones^ contrived to tun both 
his follies and crimes to thdr own advanti^ He was a mm of 
extraordinary braveiy ; and, while yet in his youth, acquired, faj hu 
services in war, the honourable title of MarshaL TUs, hawttnr, 
although high enoogh for his ambitioii, did not suflice for his vamly. 
He would be known to the world, not only as a brave soldier, bat as 
a man of illustrious birth, immense fortune, and boondkas gener- 
osity. The world, he knew, can only distinguish chaiacten by their 
outward manifestations, and he therefore assumed a state batting 
the exalted personage whom he imagined himself to be. 

*<When he went abroad, he was followed by two hundred men of 
his house, well mounted, and magnificently equipped; and, on r»- 
tuming to the chateau, he was joined, at some distaiMse from the 
house, by his almoner, attended by a dean^ a chanter, two avchdia- 
cons, four vicars, a schoolmaster, twelve chaplains, and eight ehoiia* 
ters, each handsomely mounted, and followed, like, his bo^-^goard, 
by valets. The clothing of this ecclesiastical company was splendid 
in the extreme, consisting of scarlet robes trinmied with preaons 
Airs. In rehgious pomp, in foct, he was scarcely surpassed hy the 
wealthiest churches. His travelling chi^ daaded eveqr egre by 
the numbers it diq[>layed of crosses, chandeliers, cenaa^ rum of 
gM and silver, and other ornaments. The prooesskm was ddeed by 
six organs, each canned by six men. 

" All this state, however, which might have well satisfied a nUH 
narch, was vanity and vexation of sphit to Gilles de Beta, on aocooBt 
of one little desideratum. He wished that the priest of his cfa^ 
should have the privily of wearing a bishop'a mitre; and tfais^ ia 
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^ite of bis entfesties, his ambassadors, and his gifts, the Pope had 
the iitoolence to reftise. The chateau in which he deigned to reside, 
emidated tiie splendour of one of those fisury fabrics which cost a 
poor author only a page or two of words. The roofs were painted in 
imitation of azure skies, sprinkled with stars; the gilded cornices 
were ciffved so as to resemble foliage, and the walls were tapestried 
with doth of gold, which cost six hundred francs the elL Often, 
however, he forsook this palace of the genii, in order to dazzle the 
wondering citizens, accompanied by a train of flatterers, dancing and 
singfaig boys, musicians and stage-players. He betook himself to 
some great town, where he not only treated the people to gratis 
reprasentations of mysteries — the only sort of drama then known — 
bat distributed refreshments to all who were polite enough to look on. 

** It is hardly necessary to say, that a very few years were suffir 
ci^t to exhaust a fortune subject to such demands, and pillaged, at 
the same time, by the owner's friends. Gilles was by no means 
alarmed at this consummation. His estates were so numerous that 
he could hardly repeat their names without book ; and he looked upon 
them as possessing the same kind of inexhaustibility which he had 
attributed to his vanished miUions. He began to sell. First went 
one Lordship and then another, till at last, his relations, taking the 
aJarm, petitioned the king to forbid the further alienation of the 
fiuBily property; which, after many disturbances, threatening a poli- 
tical convulsion, was at length done in due form, and the proclamation 
published by sound of trumpet. 

" This was a blow which almost upset the brain of Gilles de Retz, 
enfeebled by continual debaucheiy. Was he to sink at once into the 
station of a private individual, and drag through an ignominious Hfe, 
the lemonbranoe of his past glories converted into present shame? 
Money, it seemed, was the one thing needful — the bauble which he 
was accustomed to play with and throw away. Were there not other 
meaiis of obtaining it than by the sale of estates? Could it not be 
dragged from the mine, or the deep, by other methods than the em- 
ployment of capital and the working of machinery? His thoughts 
darted themselves into every hole and comer of human and super- 
human speculation; and he gave to things possible and impossible, 
the same eager and devout attention. The following is the result, aa 
it is related by a Breton historian: — 

** * Qod not having listened to the impious desures of the Marshal, 
this warrior resolved to obtain, by other ways, the power and riches 
of which he was ambitious. 

'* *■ He had heard that there existed on the earth, men who — 
for certain considerations, and by means of great intrepidity — had 
been able to overstep the bounds of the known world, and to tear 
away the veil which separates finite beings from forms of incorporeal 
air; and that the spirits subjected to their power, were compelled to 
mixidster to their smallest wishes. On the instant, his emissaries set 
OQt to traverse Italy and Germany, to penetrate into distant solitudes, 
and the depths of primeval forests, and to sound'the gloomy caverns, 
where report had placed the servants of the Prince of darkness. 
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Soon male&cton, rogues, and yagabondB of all oiden, ibnoed the 
court of Gilles de Ketz. He aaw apparitions; he heard Toioes; 
sounds of terrible import were muttered from the bosom of the earth, 
and in a little while the subterranean vaults of the chateau reaonadHl 
to the cries of victims. 

'< * The most odious ideas that ever entered into the deprawd bndn 
of the alchemist were put into practice, to effect the transmutatian of 
metals, and obtain that philosopher's stone which was to confer on 
them riches and immortality. Mysterious furnaces were boming 
night and day; but the real treasures which d]sa{q[)eared in them 
were not suflScient to sati^ the cupidity of the adepts by whom he 
was surrounded. They presented to hun, at length, an Indian aage, 
who, as they informed hhn, ha^ travelled over the whole earth, and 
from whom Nature had been unable to preserve a single secret 

i* t An imposing and severe counteuance, eyes that dazzled liiose 
on whom they shone, and a beard as white as snow, distinguidied the 
tT^i^n of the East; while his simple, but elegant manners, announced 
that he had lived habitually with the great ones of the earth: No- 
thing appeared new or strange to him; no name, no person, no eveot 
He was almost always buried in profound silence; but when he did 
eondescend to speak, his discourse was of things so extraordinary, so 
wonderful, or so terrible, and all occumng in his own presence, that 
Gilles de Retz became fascinated while he listened, and delivered 
himself up, with all the remains of his fortune, to this remarkable 
stranger. 

'< *It was then that the dungeons of his chateauechoed with groans, 
and were watered with tears. It became necessary to call up the 
Prince of the Fallen Angels, the c(»itemner of God, tiie devil, Satan 
Mmseli^ and the only cuirass which could preserve the invoker ftom 
the first effects of his indignation must be cemented with human 
blood. Nay, the Marshal himsdf must plunge the poniard into tiie 
heart of the victun, and count the quick convulsions tiiat preceded 
and accompanied the instant of death. 

** * At a short distance from the chateau there was a forest as an- 
ient as the world, in the centre of which a little spring, bunting 
from a rock, was ab80ri>ed and disappeared in the ground. A thou- 
sand fearful tales were told of this solitary spot; phantoms gfided 
shrieking through the trees; and, if any of the ne^hbours, attracted 
either by pity or curiosity, approached the unhallowed predncta, they 
were never more seen. Their bodies, it was supposed, were buried 
round the spring. It was here that the Indian proposed to subdue 
the rebel angels, and to bring tha most powerful among them under 
the dominion of the MarshaL 

•" *• One night, at the mid-hour, the sage proceeded to tlua spot, 
armed at all pcdnts, protected by the cuirass cemented by human 
blood, and furnished with the seal of Gilles de Retz, who folk>wed 
him alone. He first dug a grave, round which he traced various 
circles, and these he intermingled with strange figures, in wMdi he 
deposited some odd or hideous objects. He then buUt an altar with 
the earth taken out of the grave, and some flat stones that he had aet 
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canfaBy apart, |>laGiog npon it, when ready, the booea of the vjctima 
buried round the spring. 

** * A new crime was then oonunitted. The blood of an mfimt 
Anrad into the grave ; and responding to its death-cries the voice of 
an owl was heanl, which the stranger a few days before had set 'at 
liberty in the forest Up to this moment, the theatre of the dreadful 
aacrifioe had received no light except from some rays of the moon 
darting fitfully through the foliage ; but when the Indian had pro- 
nounced certain barbarous and impious words, a thick smoke ap- 
peared round the altar, and was followed by a bluish light, so brilliant 
that the eye could scarcely endure it The Magician then struck 
fiercely on a buckler, which resounded to the blow: and in the midst 
of ft torific noise which filled the forest, a being resembling an enor- 
mous leopard, whose horrible form was long imprinted on die imagi- 
nation of the Marahal, advanced slowly, with seemingly articulate 
roan, which the Indian explained in a k>w and troubled voice to hia 
wretched employer. 

** * It is Satan,' said he, * he accepts your homage. But curses on 
my soul ! I have forgotten the most important part of the incanta- 
tion. He cannot speak to you. Why did I not think of this sooner?* 

^' *• Can we not begin again ?' cried the Marshal, trembling with 
hope and fear. 

*^ * Peace, in the devil's name !' whispered the Indian, appearing to 
listen. * At Florence,' continued he, *yes, in the depths of that ccdlar 
— ^Do you then consent to the death of-—' 

** * Just heaven ! ' shouted the Marshal in a fury, * May the great 
God confound you ! have I not already promised ?' Bat, at the holy 
name of the Father of Mercies, the vision vanished ; the echoes of the 
forest repeated a thousand wild and mournful cries, and the dazzling 
lAf^t expired in thick darkness. 

^* * I recommended silence to you,' said the Magician, after accord- 
ing an instant to human weakness, * but the name which escaped 
frmn your lips has lost to you for ever the power you were on the eve 
of acquiring over the spirit He said enough, however, to enable me 
to render you the possessor of all the treasures buried in the bosom 
of the earth. The talisman, by means of which this must beefiected, 
is at the bottom of an urn in a tomb near Florence ; and behold,' 
continued he, stooping, and packing up a plate of gold which the 
Marshal had not before observed, ^ behold the -sign which will intro- 
duce me into places however deeply hidden.' 

" ^ The Manhal returned to his chateau; placed in the hands of the 
Indian the whole amount he was able to raise — saw him set out on 
his journey to Florence, and with a heart full of rage for having lost, 
by his own fiiult, the immense advantages he had expected, awaited 
with anxiety the expiration of the year, which the impoetor had 
marked as the period of his return. 

«< * Disappointed in his search after the philosopher's stone, and in 
his longings for dominion over the powers of the air, Gilles de Betz 
sought in marriage a means, of replenishing his coffers. The dowry 
of his wife was soon exhausted — or her charms palled upon his 
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L she diaqipeared ; a second supplied her place— « fbird 
to the seventh wife ! The cry of blood at length rose to 
heaven, and Jean Y. Dnke of Brittany, determined to arrest this 
gigantic criminaL After some difficulty he was tslreiy. not in his 
lywn chateau, which was too well defended — but by means of an am* 
boscade^ and thrown into the draigeons of Nantes. 

**«The Indian was next sdzed, who proved to be a Florentine called 
FkelatL Hewaspnt to the torture^ and confessed everything. Gilles 
himself could not stand unmoved the appearance of Uie rack ; but, 
fingetting the resolution he seemed to have taken to die in silence, 
poured forth a declaration of his crimes which filled his judges with 
horror. Even in the midst of such revelations, however, he endea- 
voured to relieve himself of a part of the blame, by complaining of a 
bad education, and of the arts of Frelati and his aooomplioes, who^ 
working upon his infatuated predilections for forbidden studiei, had 
led him on insensibly from honor to horror, till at length his mind 
became seared to the sense of guilts It is remariuible that the an- 
dience, at this period of the trial, forgot the horror which such a mon- 
ster ong^t to have ini^>ired, and melted into tears of compassion. 

«< ^Gilles de Betz was then condemned to be dragged in chains to 
the meadojr of the Madeleine, near Nantes, and there to be bound to 
a post, raised on a pile of faigots, and burned alive. The fiitiwrs 
and mothers of fiunilies who witnessed the trial fasted for three days 
after, according to the custom of the period, in order to obtain a 
hearing for their prayers in behalf of his soul. They at the same 
time scourged their diildren with great severity, to inq>ress vpoa 
their memory the awful lesson they had received. 

*"The Marshal was conducted to the place of punishment, in the 
midst of a vast processbn, fimned of the monastic orders and the 
clergy, and secular congregations of the city. He was much cast 
down, and seemed to dr^ the sufferings he was about to undeigo ; 
but these, through the interestt>f his friends, were in part commuted, 
and when the flames rose, he was strangled, and with comparatively- 
little pain, yielded forth his spirit to the latter judgment. 

<t <The ruins of the chatean of La Verrii^ and the whole scene 
around them, have an air of melancholy and desolation that disposes i 

the mind to reverie. A stair cut in the rock leads to a little hall *" 

tapestried with ivy, and round this are planted seven fnnereri trees, 
as monuments to the manes of the seven murdered wives. At some 
distance from the chateau, there were fbund, in 1810, a number of 
slate coffins. Near the Y erri^ the ruins of an old bridge are seen 
under the surfkoe of the Erdre ; but the date of this constructkui is 
altogether unknown. 

"* None of those associations,* says M. Richer, * which connect 
the epochs of history, are attached to the banks of the £rdie. This 
tranquil river is the image of oblivion; and on its shores, as on those 
of Lethe, we seem to lose the memory of the past* " * 

* " Wanderings bgr the Loire." By the Author of " The Magician.*' 
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